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PKEFACE. 



The present work originated with, a German Syntax 
written by the author twelve or thirteen jears ago, which 
was far from complete, and not always accurate. It is hoped 
that the book in its present form may be less liable to criti- 
cism on these grounds. Tlie Syntax has been practically 
re-written, and an Accidence, which has been privately printed, 
and for a short time, in use, is incorporated with it. The 
materials have been drawn freely from standard grammars and 
books, of reference, especially from Weigand's and Grimm's 
German dictionaries, from Dr. Sanders' "Deutsche Spraoh- 
briefe" and " Hauptschwierigkeiten der deutsehen Sprache," 
and from Becker. But Becker's arrangement and terminology, 
however excellent for their purpose, seemed hardly suited for 
English schoolboys, and have been entirely deserted. Unfor- 
tunately I have not been able to meet with any book by a non- 
German which does for German what Holder,P16tz, Bernhard 
Schmitz, &c., do for French. The nearest approach is 
Sicherer's Grammar in Dutch, a book I have consulted with 
much advantage. My best thanks are due to my colleagues, 
Mr. Levander, Mr. Goldschild, Dr. Dann, and Mr. de Baudigs, 
for help in the revision of the proof-sheets, and for many 
valuable suggestions. 
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I have said nothing of the older German dialects, except 
in a few incidental references. The systematic study of 
Gothic and Old and Middle High German forms and in- 
flexions seems out of place in English schools, but I much 
wish my knowledge were sufficient to enrich the study of 
modern German with some of those illustrations from the 
earlier forms of the language which readily fix themselves in 
a boy's memory. 

A good deal of attention has been paid to the prefixes of 
verbs, which form such an interesting chapter in German. 
I found many valuable hints on this subject in the " Essays" 
of the late Professor Key, to which I have given references. 
In the declensions I have kept to the rational division of 
strong and weak, with further subdivisions for the sake of 
convenience. To the rhymed lists some teachers will no doubt 
take exception, but it is very difficult to find any other plan of 
getting a boy to remember with certainty what the plural of 
a given noun is. My own method of teaching declensions is 
as follows : — First, a few paradigms are learnt, and boys are 
expected to decline a noun if told it is like SDorf or @o^n. 
Next, the large print is studied, all the paradigms learnt, 
and practice given in classifying simple nouns and referring 
them to their models. At this stage a boy may fairly be 
asked to classify and decline nouns like (Sintyitt, SBirtl^fi^aft, 
CPaf^e, the English being given. The third stage is 
to learn the lists of exceptions, &c., as vocabularies, 
and when this is done, a boy ought to be able, with the 
help of Ms booh, to make out the genitive singular and 
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nominative plural of any noun. Practice in doing so is in 
many ways a useful exercise. Last of all, the lists are learnt 
by heart. Of qourse, this is a long process ; but to get 
inflexions into one's head by observation and reading is a 
still longer one, and possible only to those who have already 
been trained to habits of extreme accuracy. 

I should like to add one or two remarks on the subject of 
German etymology. First, a teacher cannot begin too soon 
to point out the changes of letters in passing from English 
to German, and vice versd ; in fact, to keep Grimm's law, and 
other simple rules, always before his pupils. Many valuable 
suggestions on this subject may be got from Mr. Sonnen- 
schein's " German for the English," a book which no teacher 
can read without pleasure and profit. Next, I would urge 
that advanced pupils should be made to write down 
etymologies in a full and systematic way. It is very 
common for a boy, when asked for the derivation of a 
word, to give merely the components, without showing 
how the meaning of the compound is deduced from that of 
its constituent parts, a process which requires far more 
thought. I would suggest something of the following 
form : — 

" aSermcffen^eit, presumption, from (1) [tc^ sjermeffen, to measure 
" oneself amiss, and hence to presume beyond one's powers or 
" rights; (2) l^eit, a termination equivalent to head or hood, 
" forming an abstract noun. 

" fBenn^n^m, to infiuence, tiom (1) ©influf (cin, in; fflu^, 
" one form root of fttefen, to How), ajlowing-in. The notion is 
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" that the heavenly bodies, the eyes of certain persons, &c., 
" sent forth subtle emanations which literally flowed into those 
" affected by them, whence influence in its mpdern sense. 
" (2) SBc, a prefix, which forms verbs from nouns, meaning 
" to aupphj with. Thus BfdnPujfen is to supply with influence, to 
" influence." 

" Urtaereinfiflr, incompatible, from (1) un, un, not ; (2) Ser= 
" einen, from tier, and ein, one, to make one, to unite ; (3) tar, a 
" suffix, Used to form verbal adjectives with a passive sense. 
" Hence thatwhich cannot hemade onewith a thing, incompatible." 
A great deal of instruction may thus be got out of etymologies 
apparently obvious. For less obvious etymologies "Whitney's 
Dictionary is very handy. 

I have to apologise for an omission. The sections oa 
the suffixes and the article in the Addenda should, of course, 
have been in the body of the work ; but were accidentally 
misplaced. i 

H. "W. EVE. 

CeOwthoene, 

August 23rd, 1880. 
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chapter I.— Introductory. 

1 . ALPHABET.-The German alphabet consists of 26 letters, 
and closely resembles the English alphabet. The Black-letter 
characters are nsed in newspapers and works of generallitera- 
ture ; the Boman characters in scientific works, including many 
theological and some historical books. — The following are the 
characters, with a few hints on their pronunciation. 

31 a ah A, a ... as a in p&pa (not as in »ia?i, Aai) 

SS 6 bay B b ... generally &a b ; when final, or 

when followed by a consonant, 
almost, if not quite, like p. 
® C tsay e ... as h before a, o, u, I, n, r ; as te 

before e, i, a, 6; (for ch, sch, 
ch, see § 4). 
S b day D d ... generally as d; when final, al- 

'most, if not quite like t. 
.. as e in demesne (pr. demane). 
.. as/. 

.. at the beginning or middle of a 
word as g hard ; when final, 
between ch and k ; never like 
.. as h. \^g in gesture. 

. . as i in quinine. 
.. as y consonant. 
.. aa k. 
.. as I. 
.. as m. 
.. as n. 

.. as in prdmote (not as in pot). 
.. asp. 

.. qu is between kiv and kv. 
.. as ?• in Erenoh, i.e. more trilled 
than in English. 
® § f ess S s ... at the beginning of a word, Or 

between two vowels astheEng- 
lish s in easi/ ; elsewhere as 
the English ss in essat/. 
... as t. 

... as u in Zulu. 

... as/, but in foreign words like v. 
... as w, or nearly so. 
... as ks. 

... as I or y in gipsy. 
... as ts, except in combination sz. 



(B 


e 


ay 


E 


e 


^ 


f 


ef 


F 


f 


® 


8 


gay 


G 


g 





$ 


hah 


H 


h 


S 


t 


ee 


I 


i 


1 


1 


yot 


J 


J 


kah 


K 


k 


8 


I 


el 


. L 


1 


m 


jn 


em 


M 


m 


91 


n 


en 


N 


n 


© 














* 


P 


pay 


P 


P 


o 


q 


koo 


Q 


q 


ai 


r 


err 


E 


r! 



S 


i 


tay 


T 


t 


U 


u 


00 


U 


u 


aj 


ti 


fow 


V 


V 


m 


tt> 


vay 


W 


w 


m 


5 


iks 


X 


X 


^ 


9 


ypsilon T 


y 


3 


3 


tset 


z 


z 



2 IHTKODTJOTORT. 

2. MODiriED TOWELS.— The vowels a, o, u are some- 
times combined with c to form fresh vowel-sounds, written 
0, 6, ii. The two dots represent the e, which used to be written 
above the other letter. "With capital letters, e is still written, 
but after % D, U; as, 5te^3fcl (but fi^nli^), Del (but obe), UeBel 
(but uBel). The German name for the modified vowel sound 
is Umlaut.* 

5te, a, Ae, a ... as German e, long or short, but more open. 
De, 6, Oe, o . . . as French eu (often rhymes with e short). 
He, u, Tie, ii ... as French u (often rhymes with i long). 

3. OTHEE COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS :— 

5li, ai Ai, ai ... as at in aisle (in a few words ai), ay is 

3tu, au Au, au ... as ow in cow. [found). 

9leu, au Aeu, au \ . . . ., 

®u, eu Eu, eu j asojm^ei. 

©, ei Ei, ei ... as long f in English sicZe. 

3e, ie le, ie ... as long e in English cede. 

lit, ui Ui, ui ... as English we, French out. 

5ta, aa Aa, aa ... long a (when modified becomes d). 

Do, 00 Oo, 00... long (when modified becomes 6). 

4. COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS:— 

Q,^, dj Ch, ch ... must be learned by practice — a sound 
between h and k is the nearest 
English description ; f but (^S in 
the root of a word = ks or x. i 

— (f — ck . . . as M. 

— ng — ng ... aa ng in. singer (not a.a in finger). 
@^,[(^ Sch, soh... as «^. 

@5, — Sz — ... at the beginning of a few foreign words 

— ^ — ss ... as ss. [as sts. 
^, t^ Th, th ... as t. 

Xl, ^ Tz, tz ... as is (or German j). 

5. NOTES ON THE OHAHACTEES.— The long s (f) 
is used in the middle or at the beginning of a word ; the 
short s (g) — (1) at the end of a word, (2) at the end of the 

* It will be observed that modi6oatloii8 take place when a termination 
containing the letter i or c is added. The tendency was to make the root-vowels 
more like that of the termination ; hence the vowels fl, 6, u, all more like c 
than a, e, u. 

t The Scotch ch in loch, or the Irish ffh in lough, is a good equivalent. 

1 In words derived from foreign languages, ch is generally pronounced 
lile /i', as S^or, 6t;vijt ; in £ome French words, as Charlotte, like sh. 
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first component of a compound word, and (3) at the end of a 
syllable, not immediately followed by a vowel, e.g., fprengen, 
©emiife, eg, Io8gc:^en, 5riebri(^8|)aa, njeigltd^, ciflg, lefen, ©onnerStag. 
There is some difficulty about the sibilant ff or f ; it is 
denoted by jf only when it comes between two vowels, of 
which the first is short ; in all other cases by ^ — e.g., ttiei^, 
mu§, mugtc, ^af ri(^, ^affen, glu^, gluffeg, Stiiffe, ®^of, ©c^ogeg, 
®*6ge, fc^iefen, grii^en, gnctg, geiciffer, mipimgeti, cffen, ijfefi, i^t, 
Suf , guf eg, giif e, a,xo% grower, am gro^ten, 6effer. In compounds 
like tteigfagen the two letters are independent.* 

6. CAPITALS. — All nouns are written and printed in 
German with capital letters, as they are, for example, in old 
editions of " The Spectator," &c. The same rule applies to 
adjectives and other parts of speech used as nouns. The 
only other difference from English is that adjectives derived 
&om proper names, as franjo^f^, French ; englifd^, English, 
are printed with small initial letters. 

7. ACCENT. — The general rule in German is to place 
the accent on the root-syllable of a word ; thus, 23ege6en|)eit, 

not Segetenpett; ber fjJigenbe, not ber folgenbe. Compare 

ge6et, give ; ®tbtt, prayer. In compound words both con- 
stituents retain their own accents; as, SHobe^fembfcpaft/ |pinter= 
Itjiig. Hence separable prefixes, which are really distinct 
words (adverbs), are accented ; as, ei'ngejpeit, dnfomtnetl. 
The inseparable prefixes, which are, so to speak, merged in 
the compound, remain unaccented ; as, 6ege6en, entfotttinen. 
Nouns taken from Latin or G-reek, ending in fO)3|», nom, 
firat, &c, are accented on the last syllable; as, ©eitiofrdt, 
^i^tlOfiJpp (but notice SWottttt, a strictly German word), 
and the numerous verbs in t'reil, terett, mostly from the 

French, are accented on the ix or in : regterett, marfc^trt. 
Chapter II.— Tlie Articles. 

8. ANSWER TO ENGLISH ARTICLES.— There are 
in German as in English two articles, the definite article and 
the indefinite article. They differ from the articles of modern 
English, inasmuch as they take inflexions of gender, number 
and case. 

* Wlieii c is omitted between f and t, an apostrophe is sometimes inserter', 
as licf't, itxni't, let SBinb tvniif't. 
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DECLENSION— DEFINITE 

Singular. 
Mas. Fern. 
N. ber 
G. be§ 
D. bem 
A. ben 
INDEFINITE 



ARTICLE :— 

Flural. 



N. 

G. 
D. 
A. 



Mas. 

etn 

eineS 

einem 

einen 



bie 
bet 
ber 
bie 
ARTICLE; 

Singular. 
Fern, 
einc 
einer 
etner 
etne 



Neut. 

bag 

beg 

bem 

bag 



Neut. 

etn 

eineg 

einem 

ein 



All genders. 

bie 
ber 
ben 
bie 



No plural. 



The following -will show how articles are joined to nouns : — 



N. 

G. 

D. 
A. 

N. 
G. 



ber 



Singular, 

®o^n, 

beg ©ol^neg, 

bem ©o^ne, 
ben ®o|n 

eine Srau, 
einer Srau, 



the son 

{of the son, 
the son's 
to the son 
the son 

a woman 
I of a woman 
\ a woman's 
etc., 



bie 

ber 

etc. 



Plural. 

@6^ne, the sons 

( of the sons 
(the sons' 
to the sons 
the sons. 

the women 
of the women, 
the women's. 



bie 

ber ©6{)ne, 

ben ©ol^nen, 
bie ®61^ne, 
Srauen, 
grauen, | 



Chapter III.— Declension of Nouns. 

[Note. — In learning the declensions for the first time, it will be well to 
postpone committing to memory some, if not all, of the lists of nouns. ^ 

10. GENEEAL EEMAEKS.— Nouns in German have 
four cases : — nominative, genitive, dative and accusative. 
Except in one group of nouns, the nominative and accusative 
singular are alike. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 
plural of all nouns are alike. 

11. STEONG AND WEAK DECLENSIONS.*— There 
are two forms of declension, — the strong declension, charac- 
terised hy the addition of the case-inflexions e§, C, Ct, and in 
many instances by the modification of the root-vowel ; and 

* The names strong and weak are not (says Schleiclier) as appropriate 
in speaking of nouns as of verts. Strong verbs are simple, weak verbs 
derived verbs; but the so-called strong nouns represent the vowel-declen- 
sions, the weak nouns the consonant-declensions of the older language, 
neither of which has any claim to the precedence implied by strong and 
weak. 
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the weak declension, marked by the use of the inflexion n or 
Cn, and never admitting modification. The weak declension 
includes most feminine nouns, and one or two classes of 
masculines, but no neuters ; the strong declension the bulk 
of masculine nouns, nearly all neuters, and a few feminines. 
A few nouns belong to one declension in the singular, to the 
other in the plural (§ 18). Adjectives used as nouns are 
declined as adjectives (§ 47). 

12. GENERAL EULES:— 

(1.) The strong declension forms the plural by adding c or er, 
and by modifying, in most instances, the root-vowel a, 0, «. 
It adds e§ or § in the genitive singular, and C in the dative 
singular, except in the case of feminine nouns. 

(2.) The weak declension adds ctt or tt in aU cases of the 
plural, and never modifies in the plural. Masculine nouns 
of this declension add n or CIt in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative singular; feminine nouns remain unchanged in the 
singular. 

(3.) Eeminine nouns, whether strong or weak, remain un- 
changed in the singular number.* 

(4.^ The dative plural of all nouns ends in tt. 

(5.) "When the plural of a polysyllable is formed by adding 
a syllable and modifying, it is only the last syllable of the 
root that can be affected. Thus 5Pataji makes 5PaId]ic, not 
5PaIa^c, 5t6cnb makes 5t6enbe (e being incapable of modification), 
not 5lel3eniie. When no syllable is added, the modification, if 
any, affects the last syllable but one ; thus SSater makes SSater, 
but SBonberer makes SCBanbcrer, not ®duberer. 

13. WEAK DECLENSION.— MASCULINE:— 

Sing. Sing. Sing. 

N. ber .ffnoBe, boy, ber 2)Jenf^, man,f ber ©olbat, soldier, 



G. 


beS 


■SnoSen, 


beg 


STOenfc^cn, 


be§ 


©olbaten, 


D. 


bem .RnaBen, 


bent 


5Kenfc|en, 


bem ®oIbaten, 


A. 


belt Jtnaben, 


ben 


3Ken[4en, 


ben (Solbaten. 






Flur. 




Flur. 




Flm. 


N. 


bie 


^naBen, 


bie 


STOenfi^en, 


bie 


©olbdten, 


G. 


ber 


.SnalJen, 


ber 


SWenfdben, 


ber 


<soIbaten, 


D. 


ben ^nabm, 


ben SKenfc^en, 


ben ©olbaten, 


A. 


bte 


.Snaten. 


bie 


SWenfdien. 


bie 


©olbaten. 



* Feminine nouns were formerly inflected in the singular; this old 
inflexion is retained in a tew phrases, as nuf (Scfcen, in SRitten, and is found 
occasionally in SchiUer's and Goethe's poems. 

i aJtmfc^, = homo, SUmn = vir. 
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To this declension belong : — 

(1.) Names of male persons and animals ending in e ; as, 
ber 5lffe, ape, ber Stain, raven, bcr SKatrofe, sailor. 

(2.) A few monosyUablea and one or two polysyllables 
denoting persons or animals, whicli once ended in e. The 
chief of them are : — 

SKetifrf), -girt, ®e£, man, shepherd, buffoon, 

®raf, •§elb, •§crr * count, hero, lord, 

g-urfl, 5Prinj,t Dc^g, prince, prince, ox, 

maxx, dixit, SBor, buffoon, finch, bear. 

Jgngefiolj, ®efet(, bachelor, mate, 

■51^11, (S:^ri|i, 3»o:^r, ancestor. Christian, Moor, 

&imp, ®^enf, <S^a1^, vagabond, butler, sparrow, 

SSorfal^r, Zijox, ancestor (" forbear"), fool. 

(3.) Names of nations and tribes not having the suffix er; 
as, ber ^ofatf, ber Sattae^, ber Zaxtax; also, ber SBartar, bcr -Sufar. 
(4.) Nouns of foreign origin and form (especially Greek 
derivatives in log, a,xa)(ii), noni, axS), trat, fo^sl)) denoting male 
persons, accented on the last syllable, and not ending in at/ an, 
ar, icr, on, or ; as, ber Surtji, ber SKonar^, ber Xljrann, ber democrat, 
ber .Sot^olif, ber «Protejiant, ber Qtfironom, ber qS!^iIo[o^j'^4 

14. WEAK DECLENSION.— FEMININE. 



N. bie Srau, woman, bie SBIume, flower, bie •§anblung, action, 

G. ber 5rau, bet SBIume, ber •§anbliing, 

D. ber grou, ber SBlume, ber ^anblung, 

A. bie ?Jrau. t>ie SSlume. bie -ganblung. 

Flur. Flur. Flur. 

N. bie Srauen, bie SBIumen, bie ^anblungen, 

G. ber graiien, ber ^hxxxxtx^, ber -ganblungen, 

D. ben ffrauen, ben SBlumen, ben ^on'jlungen, 

A. bie grauen. bie aslumen. bie ^onblungen. 

* J^crr makes ^eirn in singular, Screen in plural. 

+ Si'ivfl— (I) applied to a reigning sovereign ; (2) a title of nobility. 
Thus, Sutii is equally applicable to the Emperor of Germany and to Prince 
Bismarck. SSrinj, a sovereign's son. 

J Add a few foreign names of animals — ©letj^aiit, 8co))arb, etc., and a very 
few foreign words denoting things — Spionet, Soniet, Sonfcnnnt, etc. 
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To this declension belong: — 

(1.) All feminine nouns of more than one syllable, except 
abutter, 3!oc^ter, and those ending in nif and fol. The chief 
feminine suffixes are— in, ei, ^elt, fcit, fd^aft, ung.* Abstract 
nouns and nouns denoting inanimate objects are feminine if 
they end in e (with some exceptions, for which see § 37), 
(2.) About thirty monosyllables: — 

5lrt, SBii^n, ^Ixix, manner, road, field, 

aSud^t, aSiirg, ®}3ur, bight, castle, trace, 

?Jorm, Srou, VA/x, mould, woman, watch, 

Sagb, Sap, gtutl^, chase, load, flood, 

q}ftic^t, %o% ©lut:^, duty (plight), post, glow, 

©c^aar, ©cijrift, ©c^tad^t, host, writing, battle, 
Sd^ulfe/ 5:£)at, Sradjt, debt {or guilt), deed, dress, 

$BcIt, 3eit, Duol, world, time (tidef), torture, 

3!^ijr, 9Ba^t, Qaijl, door, choice, number (tale). 

Obs. 1 . It should be noticed that n only (not en) is added 
to the terminations e, el, er, as bie Satel, bic ffafiein, not bic 
jJaBeleit. 

Obs. 2. No neuter nouns belong to the weak declension. 

16. STEONG DECLENSION.— PLUEAL IN er. 

Sing. Sing. Sing. 

N. bet SKann, man, baS 3)orf, village, bag Siirfientl^um, principality 
G. beS 3)Jann(e)3, be§ 5)orf(e)g, bc8 ffurjien4um(e)g, 
D. bcm 3Kann(e), bent ©orf(e), bent 5urflent|um(e), 

A. belt SKann. bag 5)orf. bag 5iirpent|imt. 

PZmj-. Pfor. Flur. 

N. bie Scanner, bie 5)orfer, bie Siirjientpmer, 

G. ber 2Ranncr, ber Sijrfer, ber gurfient|umcr, 

D. ben STOannern, ben Sorfern, ten ffurjient^iimern, 

A. bie STOanner, bie !D6rfer, bie Sfiirjienf^unter. 

To this declension belong: — 
(1.) Twelve masculine nouns, i.e. : — 

Sei6, ®eiji, Tlann, body, spirit, man, 

SBaib, SCBurm, ©ott, wood (wold), worm, God, 

aSorntiinb, Sdeic^t^^um, guardian, wealth, 

Sftanb, Drt, Srrt^uin, edge (rim), place, error, 

SBofetoicf^t, villain (bad wight). 

* See § ^5- t As in 'WhitBuntide. 
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(2.) Neuters in t^um; as, i>a§ J^erjogf^um, bag ©igentl^um; and 
a, few compounds in mat; as, @ra6moI, Setitmal. 

(3.) About sixty neuter monosyllables, and a few neuter 
polysyllables, of which, the chief are: — 



©, 0lcft, ^u^n, 

aSoIf, mni, ^inb, 
^avdfit, SKauI, -gorn, 

Samni, Malb, 3linb, 
®orf, Out, 8anb, 

©^lof, .gauS, 5)a(^, 
Sud^, .ffteib, (Seroanb, 

aSrett, gag, gfac^, 
fBu&i, SBort, Sieb, 

SSIatt, Jlraut, ®ro§, 
aSilb, ©eftc^t, ©lieb, 

^olj, Sic^t, ©log, 
©tift, @ema4, •goftsitol, 
ffelb, ^orn, S^ol, 

©raB, ©cf^jcnli, 5lag,t 
5tmt, (S^llb, 3flab, 

©d^reert, Slegimcnt, 
So^ ©emut^, aSab, 

©efd&tei^t, 5ParIameiit, 



egg, nest, fowl (hen*), 

people (folt), woman, child, 

head, mouth, horn, 

lamb, calf, ox, 

village (thorp), estate, land, 

castle (or loot), house, roof, 

cloth, gown, robe, 

board, cask, shelf, 

book, word, song, 

leaf (blade), herb, grass, 

picture, face, limb, 

wood (holt), light, glass, 

foundation, room, hospital, 

field, grain, dale, 

grave, ghost, carrion, 

o£B.ce, sign-board, wheel, 

sword, regiment, 

hole, mind, bath, 

race (or sex), parliament. 



Obs. 1. — ^All nouns forming, the plural in er modify the 
root-vowel in the plural, if that vowel be a, o, u, or au. These 
become d, 6, u, au. 

Obs. 2. — No feminines form the plural by adding er. 

16. STEONG DECLENSION.— PLURAL IN" c. 
Masculine. 







Sinff. 




Sing. 




Sififf. 


N. 


ber 


©o^^it, son. 


ber 


3ug, train. 


ber 


Siingling, youth, 


G. 


beg 


©o^neg, 


beg 


3u9(e)§, 


beg 


3iingting(e)g, 


D. 


bem 


©o^ne, 


bem 


1 3ug(e), 


bem 3ungling(e), 


A. 


ben 


@o||n, 


ben Bug- 


ben Sungling. 






I'lur. 




Pita-. 




Flur. 


N. 


bie 


©o^ne, 


bie 


Sfige, 


bie 


Siingringe, 


G. 


ber 


©ofine, 


ber 


Sfige, 


ber 


Siinglinge, 


D. 


ben ©o^nen, 


ben Sugen, 


ben 


Sitnglingen, 


A. 


bie 


©o^ne. 


bie 


3uge- 


bie 


Siinglinge. 






* In: 


moor-hen, etc. 


t Plural aefet. 
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Sing, 
bag ©enjtd^t, -weiglit, 
beg ®eroi^t(e)8, 
beitt ®ett)id^t(e), 
bag Oerei^t. 

JPlur. 

bie ©ewic^te, 

bcr ©ewi^te/ 

ben Oeictd^ten, 

bie ©enjic^te. 



Feminine. Neuter. 

Sing. Sing. 

N. bie <Stabt, town, bag iCferb, horse, 

O. ber <Stabt, beg 5Pferb(e)g, 

D. ber ©tabt, bem $Pferb(e), 

A. bie ©tabt. bag ^jpferb. 

Flur. JPlur. 

N. bie ©tiibte, bie SPferbe, 

Or. ber ©tdbte, ber JPferbe, 

D. ben ©tabten, ben 5Pferbcn, 

A. bie ©tabte. bie SPferbe. 

The retention or dropping of c in the genitive and dative is a question of 
euphony. It is necesmrily dropped in ■words of more than one syllable 
ending in a liquid or e (S 17), and necessarily retained in words ending 
in a sibilant (fi, 5), or in fi^, |l. With regard to other words, it is generally 
dropped in polysyllables, and generally retained in monosyllables, except 
such as have a long vowel and end in a liquid. The strict rule is to use c 
in the dative of all nouns requiring es in the genitive ; the tendency of 
writers is to drop it as much as possible. 

Feminine monosyllables making the plural in e always 
modify the root-vowel; masculines generally;* neuters never. 

To this declension belong : — 

(a) Masculines. 

(1.) The roots of verbs, which are nearly all masculine; as, 
ber '§ang, bcr ©c^njung, ber ®c^tag, ber fftu^. Notice especially 
the compounds of such nouns, as ber Qlugfc^tag, bet 3uftanb, ber 
aSefuc^, ber SSor^ang. 

* The following masculines of this declension do not modify : — 
arm, Sng, .^of, ^unb, 
Ort, ^}fab, ^HjvSj, ancitt, 
and 5l(it, 21(ir, Met, SlmBof, antoalt, fflcfuc(), -JoCb (SRaufboft, etc.), Sort, SBorn, iBodjit, 
ZkAS), 2)om, ^ot^d), !Bru(f ^ ®vfotg, (Scma^t ©cfu^i' ®'^''*'' *"''' '^''ft ^Am, ^tmSj, 
Jgotm, ■6cr|i, §ort, J?(ilE, Jtniji, Jtort, JEro^n, Sad, fiaut, Ceiifnom, SSlol^, 3)!ovi), qjart, 
<Pol, 5Pu(8, ©nlm, ©c^uft, @))(it^, ©toor, ©toff, ©unb, Saft, SolE, Stjton, iErupt), 
Un^olb, aSctlufl, aScrfu^, aSiet^aS, SBicbelpotjf, 3ott (inch). With ■Secjog, SntiSiS, 
8u(^8, Spiatt, the usage varies. It -will be seen by the above list that such 
foreign nouns as belong to this declension generally leave the root-vowel 
unmodified. The following foreign nouns do modify : — 

mt, miax, ffi^or, S^orol, !|}tp6jl, So))tttit, qjataft, 

aSifcjiof, i(Jop|i, and Sortinat, a)lat(^, Rami, 3»ovn|l. 

' Compounds of iDrutf modify in the plural ; as, Sinbrude, impressions ; 
Slfcbiitdc, copies (of a print, etc.). 
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(2.) Monosyllabic names of male animals; as, ber 2)ac^§. 
badger; ber ^uijS, fox; ber Suc^S, lynx. 

{?>.) A number of monosyllables denoting things; as, ber 
SBaunt, tree; ber SPfab, path; ber Sif(^, table; in fact, all 
masciiline monosyllables that do not find their place in some 
other list. 

(4.) Derivatives with the suffixes ling, rtc^, ant ; as, ber Sung* 
ling, youth; ber SSuliling, libertine; ber SBrautigam, bridegroom; 
ber SfButl^eri^, furious tyrant; also, ber 2)Jonot* (pi. SKonatc); ber 
^onig, iing; ber jpalafi, palace fpl. 5PaIdjie), and a few others. 

(5.) Nouns of foreign origin ending in al, an, ax, ier, and a 
few in on; as, ber Oenerol (pi. Oenerole, or ©enerale), ber ®re= 
nabier, ber SBaron. Also, most in ti»j as, SDJotio, aKotiue.f 
(/3) Feminines. 

(1.) About thirty- six monosyllables, and their compounds: — 
5lngft, 5lrt, aSanf, Sauji, anguish, axe, bench, fist, 

(Sang, ^raft, -^anb, goose, strength, hand, 

^od), ^liiji yiu% ®ait, need, cow, nut, sow,J 

©(i^unr, ©d^TOuIji, SBanb, string, swelling, wall, 

SBiaut, Snji, <§aut, SBrnji, bride, pleasure, siin, breast, 

SSrunji, ^unfi, SKac^t, burning, art, might, 

Sta^t, £ai:§, ©tabt, SKaug, seam, louse, town, mouse, 

STOagb, SBur|i, SRo(^t, maid, sausage, night, 

Suft, Sruc^t, Q\i(i)t, air, fruit, training, 

and in compounds — ^luc^t, flight, 

®ruft, ^tuft, Siinft, grave, cleft, guild, 

and in compounds — ^uuft,§ coming. 

All these without exception modify in the plural. 

(2.) Most of the nouns ending in nig, and bie SKiil^fal, bie 
3:riiBfat, bie Srangfat (pi. SKu'^fale, &c.). 
(y) Neuters. 

(1.) All neuters beginning with the prefix gc, and not end- 
ing in e, except: — 

• @emut^, ©cioanb, ®ejt(^t, mind, robe, face, 

®emo(^, ©efisenp, ®ef(^Iec^t, room, ghost, race. 

* 3Ii6n(it is a genuine German word, accented on the first syllable, ©olb^t 
belongs to the weak declension ; SKagifhSt, 3Raiot&t, Dtn&t, ©en&t, to the strong 
declension. 

t But ®u6jlonti»cn, Slbiectisett. 

X Also makes @auen, see p. 15. 

S 3lus|Iu(^t, excuse ; 3ufammeniunft, meeting, etc. ; abo SeitUuftc, periods ; 
Stntunftc, revenues, used in plural only. 



STROifa DECiiasrsioN — ^plural ■dhchahged. 
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(2.) Eight monosyllables ending in r: — 

•§aar,.5I}aar, JRolir, SKeer, hair, pair, reed, sea, 
3a^r, Zi)DX, Z^in, <§eer, year, gate, beast, army. 

(3.) The following monosyllables : — 



aSeil, aScin, SBrob, 
gell, ©ift, 56DDt, 
^efl, 0le§, Soog, 
jPferb, $funb,t Siof, 
.Rnie, Sdec^t, Sfleid^, >§irn, 
©at5, ©(^roein, SKer!, Qiel, 
©c^af, ®(^if, @eil, ©))iel. 



axe, leg, bread, 
hide, poisoQ, boat, 
handle (haft),* net, lot, 
horse, pound, steed, 
knee, right, empire, brain, 
salt, pig, work, goal, 
sheep, ship, rope, game. 



None of these modify in the plural. 
17. STEONG DECLENSION.— PLUEAL UNCHANGED. 



Sing. 

N. ber SSruber, brother 
G. beg Sruberg, 
D. bemaSruber, 
A. ben SBruber. 


Masculine. 
Sing. 

, ber .ffieffel, kettle, 
beg ^eflelg, 
bem ^effel, 
ben J?effeL 


Sing. 

ber ©arten, garden, 
beg ©arteng, 
bem ©arten, 
ben ©arten. 


JPlur. 


I-lur. 


P&r. 


N. bie aSriiber, 
G. ber SSriiber, 
D. ben aSriibern, 
A. bie fflriiber. 


bie ^effel, 
ber ^effel, 
ben .Seffeln, 
bie Jteftel. 


bie ©arten, 
ber ©drten, 
ben ©drten, 
bie ©drten. 


Feminine. 


^eufei: 


Sing. 
N. bie STOutter, mother, 
G. ber STOutter, 
D. ber SKutter, 
A. bie abutter. 


Sing. Sing. 

, bog SBunber, miracle, bag 3ei(!^en, token, 
beg ffiunbcrg, beg QnH^mS, 
bem aUunbcr, bem 3ei^cn, 
bag SButtber. bag 3eid§en. 


JPlur. 


Flur. 


Flur. 


N. bie sKiitter, 
G. ber SKiltter, 
D. ben iKiittern, 
A. bie SOiiittcr. 


bie SBunber, 
ber SBunber, 
ben SBunbern, 
bie SCBunber. 


bie Qtiititn, 
ber 3«i4^"/ 
ben 3"^5n, 
bie 3^i^fn' 


* Also a copy-book, several sheets of paper sewn together, 
t See however S 23. 
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Neuter. 

Sing. Sing. 

N. ba§ Jtinblein, little child, ba3 ©emalbc, picture, 

G-. beg ^inbleing, bc§ ©emcilbcS, 

D. bent ^inbtein, bem ©emalbe, 

A. ba§ Jllnbtein. bag ©emalbe. 

Flw. Fl«r. 

N. bie ^inblein, bie ©etnfilbe, 

Gr. ber ^inblein, ber ©emcilbc, 

D. ben JEtnbtein, ben ©emdiben, 

A. bie .Kinblein. bie Oemalbe. 

This declension includes : — 

(1.) The two feminine nouns SMutter and 3jjc^ter, both of 
which modify in the plural, 

(2.) Masculine and neuter nouns in el, en, er.* Eemember 
that feminines in et, er, are of the weak declension. No 
feminine noun ends in en. 

(3.) Diminutives ending in (^en and lein, which are all 
neuter. 

(4.) Neuters ending in e ; as, bag ©emdibe. But bag 5tuge, 
eye, bag ®nbe, end, belong to the mixed declension. 

(5.) One masculine in e : ber ^afe, the cheese (beS .Sdfeg, bie 
^ofe). 

Obs. — The following masculines : — 

©ebante, <@aufe, ?Junte, ®Iau'6e, <aame, 
aSud^jiabe, SEBitle, griebe, geig, and 0lanie, 
thought, heap, spark, faith, seed, 
letter, will, peace, rock, name, 

and the neuter noun .gerj, heart, have lost or, at least, very 
rarely retain the final n or en in the nominative, but keep it 
in the other cases. They are declined as follows : — 

* Most nouns of this declension remain unmodified in the plural. But 
the neuter noun JEfoper, and the following masculines modify : — 
ajJantcl, ©attel, Sjifel, 3lo6cI, 
Srtaget, ^onbel, SBogel, ©djiiiaSEl. 
Jpammel, SDJongcl, Soteii, Snkcn, 
®arten, fflofcen, Ofcn, Saten. 
aSatct, aSruber, ©(jjiimgct, ©i^afceii, 
^nmmcr, Slier, ■§ofcn, ®ta6cn. 



MIXED DEOLENSION. IS 

Sing, Sing. 

N. ber 0lame, name, ber ffeig {or Selfen), root, bag >§er5, heart, 

Gr. beg 0lattieng, beg Selfeng, beg ^erjeng, 

D. bem0lanien, bemSelfen, bemigerjen, 

A. ben SRamen. ben gelfen. bag -gers. 





i 


V«r. 




Fher. 




Flur. 


N. 


bie 


0ianien, 


bie 


gfelfen, 


bie 


•Serjen, 


G. 


ber 


0lamen, 


ber 


ffelfen, 


ber 


•^erjen, 


D. 


ben 0iamen, 


ben Selfen, 


ben 


' -gersen, 


A. 


bie 


0lamen. 


bie 


Welfen. 


bie 


•§erjen. 



@(^abe is declined like 0ianie, but makes (s(^aben in the plural; 
none of the others of this group modify in the plural. 

18. MIXED DECLENSION.— Certain nouns foUow the 
strong declension in the singular, and the weak declension in 
the plural. 



Sing. 

N. ber (Strait, ray, 
G. beg @tro^I(e)8, 
D. bem @tral^I(e), 
A. ben (Stroll. 


Sing. 
bag 5tuge, eye, 
beg Qtugeg, 
bent 5tuge, 
bag 5tuge. 


Plur. 


Fliir. 


N. bie @tra|)ten, 
Gr. ber ©tra'^Ien, 
D. ben ©tral^Ien, 
A. bie @tra:^Ien. 


bie 5tugen, 
ber Stugen, 
ben 5tugen, 
bie 3tugen. 


They are : — 





(a) Masculine. 
(1.) Sing, ©eijatter, Sorfi, andOaii, 
Saner, Slac^Bar, Sorfieer, SPfau, 
jpontoffel, <Sta4eI, @^3orn, - 
3ierrat:^, SSetter, S^merj, 5)Dvn, 

@taat, Untert^an, 

®ee, ©trn^l, and Ql^n. 
tax, godfather, forest, canton, 
peasant, neighbour, laureJ, peacock, 
slipper, boot, sting (spur), 
ornament, cousin, pain, thorn, 

state, subject, 

lake, ray, ancestor. 
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(2.) Nouns denoting professions, &c., ending in or ; as, 
©octor, jProfeffor, (except STOajor, pi. SDJajore), and a few other 
foreign words ; as, 5!ri6un, .Ronfut, 5lebil, Sriumijir, 5Prafeft, 
STOuSW, gafan, Jtalsaun. 

(/3) Neuter. 
2tuge, @nbe, D|r, -©cinb, SBett, eye, end, ear, shirt, bed. 

19. DECLENSION OF SOME LATIN WORDS.^Neuter nouns witk 
the Latin termination turn take an 8 in the Genitive singular, and change 
urn into en to form the plural ; as, ©tubium, ©tubium?, Stubten. The same 
applies to SSeib, Snfeft, SPconom, ©tatut, S^jcum, SHufeum, Sntbibuum. Another 
group, SlbserB, SPartiji)), {prinjil), SiHjital* (money), SRegut, gofjtt, SRctitiC, take 
ten ; SlbserBien, JJatjitotien, &o. Sometimes Latin plurals are used ; as, lemJiuS, 
Scnuwta; anotu6, aJJobi; SafuS, EafuS; ^tma, ^tmatci; Seriton, SexiJa. Saftum 
makes gaf ten, or gatta ; JtrtjlS makes Jttifen. 

20. ENGLISH AND FRENCH "WORDS of modern introduction retain 
the plural in 8; as, bie •SonncurS (honours at cards), tie Sorbs, bie SPubbingS, bic 
Sob^S or Sabics, bie gonbs (the funds). Notice SRoulcau'a, ©otoS, &o. 

21. PROPER NAMES.— The following are the chief rules : — 

(a.) Family names without article take e in the plural (and it or en in the 
dative) ; with the article the usage yaries. Those ending in e, ct, en, et 
naturally remain unaltered ; so, as a rule, do those in 8, X', J. Thus we may 
say bie 2BoIfe (not bie aJBoIfe), or bie SBolf ; bie aKflfler, bie SurtiuS. As to Christian 
names, masculines generally take c, as, bie ■Seinri^e ; feminines n, if they end 
in c, as, bie Seonoren : 8, if they end in another vowel, as, bic gnnn^'s. 

Notice bie ©civiunen, bie Stcronen, bie (Stocii^cn ; hut bie ajJcteOer, bie gatier. 

(;8. ) The Genitive, hoth of masculine and feminine proper names, is usually 
formed by adding 6; as, .SerberS SBerfe, ®cmnu8'8 Siterntiirgefd^i^fc, gotin^'S 
Sltern, bie Sttern gann^'s. An apostrophe is inserted when the name ends 
in a vowel, or in 8, x, 3. 

(y.) MascuUne Christian names ending in 8, X, % f^, form the Genitive in 
en8; as, §on8, •§onfen8; aKori^, SKotiJenS; granj, gcnnjcnS. So also do 
feminine Christian names ending in e ; as, ©otj^ie, @o))^icn8. The rule applies 
to a limited extent to surnames like 5Bo^, £)f<i (9Sof 8, Of\%'i being preferred 
to SSofenS, Dtjigens), and not at all to classical names like SEcrrce, Eurtius, even 
when adopted as German surnames. 

Classical names ending in 8, &c., especially if not accented on the last 
syllable, do not usually take even the 8, but their case is marked by the 
article or by the sense : bo8 •§ecr be8 Xetie8, aScnu8 i^eitevei: ScnUiel, SrtcrcuS 

Dative forms, Uke granjen, ^anfen, are no longer much used. 

(S.) The inflexion of proper names ending in 8, x, 3, &c., is often avoided 
by the use of the article ; as, ba8 •geer beS Xttxti, bic ©(i^on^cit ber 3)artni6 ; son 
is also frequently used, especially before the names of authors. The article 
is also often used with dat. or ace. to avoid ambiguity. 



* But ^(Hjitaler, capitals in architecture. 
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Sicherer says : — " "We may say, bie ©etidjitc SSoffenS, ffiofenS ©eti^te, He ®c> 
tt(|ite its SScJ, ajof'8 (Seki(!j)te, bie (Sebic^te »oit SScg (the first two teing somewhat 
antiiiTiated) ; bie Sfficrte Si^iUnS unb ®ct^c'8, ®d)i(Ier8 utib @6t^e'8 aBerte, bie 
aUerte son ©chiller unb son (Sot^e ; aRori^eitS unb emmo'8 SJtcrn, bie ©Kent bcS 
JDJoriJ unb ber ®mrao, bie Sttern Don SKoci^ unb son Smmo, but not bie ®cbi(^te 
aSoS'8, bie ejtern 3J}ijriJ'8, nor bie ®ebi^te be8 ® (flitter or be8 ®et^e." 

The genitive and dative of 3cfu8 is generally 3efu ; E^cijluS is declined as 
in Latin, S^rijli, E^rijio, &c.* ; as, Straus's SeScn Sefu ; na(^ E^vifii ®eiurt. 

(e.) When several names of the same person are mentioned, the last only 
— as in English — takes the Genitive inflexion : bie SBctfc So^cintt Setcijiian 
S8n(^8, or beS 3. @. Snt^i, or So^ann ©eSnftian fflo^s SBerfe. Notice bie X^atm 
Jtonig Svtebri§8 bc8 Sweiten, JJartS (or Sml) be8 ®roJen ©tcinbWtb. 

If the name be preceded by an adjective it takes the inflexion only when 
standing ie/ore the noun on which it depends — bie aUerle beS ietu^mten Jgerfcer, 
bc8 6crii^mten •6etber8 SBerie. 

(?.) Names of towns and countries add 8 to form the genitive, unless they 
end in a sibilant. In that case insert ©tcibt, &c., as bet ©tabt aJJainj, or use »on. 

22. NOUNS WITH TWO PLUEALS.— A number of 
nouns have two forms of the plural with different meanings. 
The following are the chief:— 

ba§ 3Sanb, Sanbe, fetters, iBanber, bands, ribbons, 

bie SBant, SBcinfe, benches, 3Bon?en, banks (for money), 

ber 5uf, Sii^e, feet of a person, table, &c. 5uf e, measures.f 
ber Sorn, Some, several thorns 23crnen (collective). 

(taken one by one), 
bag @efl(!^t, ®eft(^te, sights, apparitions, (Sejlc^ter, faces, 
bag >§orn, <§brnc, sorts of horn, •§orner, horns, 
ber fioben, Sabeit, shutters, Scibcn, shops, 

bag Sanb, Sanbe, territories of one Sdnber, countries (the most 

state (as SUlieberlanbe), common), 
ber SiJfann, SWanncr, men, SKannen, vassals (obs.). 

ber SKonb, 3Konbe, moons, ajjg^ijf,,^ months (poet.), 

ber Drt, Derter, towns, villages, Drte, places (to be in two 

&c. places at once), 

bie ®au, ©auc (ordinary), <Souen (wild), 

bie ©^nur, ©c^niire, strings, ©c^nuren, daughters-in-law. 

ber ©trauf , ©trau^e, nosegays, ©trauf e, ©trauf en, ostriches, 
bag 3!u(|, Sucker, cloths, shawls, Zudje, kinds of cloth. 
bag aSort, SBorter,! disconnected SBorte, words in connection. 

words, 
ber Sott, Sottc, toUs, 3otlc, inches. 

» S^rijl means a Christian, f But sue S 23. J A dictionary is aSorlevtu(^. 
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23. NO PLUEAL OF MEA8UEES.— Masculine and 
neuter names of measures, like jju^, QoU, <Sthd, are not usually 
inflected in the plural ; as, je^n 5uf '^odj; txd QoU long; Sier 
<StucE Seinreanb ; fe^^g Baf SBein ; jttiei SPfuiib .Kirfc^en ; so also 
SWonn, in speaking of troops, fiinf f unbcrt SKann, &c. ; but jraet 
Gttcn ^oS), 6tte' being a feminine noun. Notice also that SBein, 
&c., do not, in such cases, take the sign of the genitive. 

24. BOEEOWED PLTJEALS.— The majority of abstract 
nouns have, as a rule, no plural in German, iior, indeed, 
strictly speaking, in any language. But, as many abstract 
nouns have, along with their proper meanings, kindred 
significations admitting of a plural, it is often said that 
they borrow plurals from some of their derivatives. 
Thus:— 

aSefireien, effort, aSejireBmigcn, efforts. 

aSetrug, deceit, aSetrugereien, frauds, acts of deceit, 

SBunb, league, SBiinbnifc, leagues. 

Sanf, thanks, Sanffagungen, expressions of gratitude. 

@r6e, inheritance, ©rfcfc^aftcn, inheritances. 

(SIvttf, luck, ©lucESfdffe, pieces of good fortune. 

©unfi, favour, ©unpejeugungen, favours. 

.Rummer, trouble, ^ummernijfe, troubles. 

£o6, praise, SoBftsrud^e, SoieSerl^eBungcn, panegyrics. 

0tat^, counsel, IRat^fc^Inge, counsels. 

9}au6, robbery, SiduBercien, robberies. 

©egen, blessing, ©egnungen, blessings. 

©treit, quarrel, ©tveitigfeiten, quarrels. 

Sob, death, SobeSfatte, S^obeSartcn, deaths. 

aSerbnif , vexation, SGerbriepi^feiten, vexations. 

3anf, quarrel, Sdnfereien, quarrels. 

25. COMPOUNDS OF Warm take Scute in the plural; - 
as, .Saufmann, merchant, .ffaufteutc ; 5lmtm(inn, bailiff, 5tmtleute. 
But we also find SBtebermdnner, honest men ; ©^rennidnner, 
men of honour ; (Staatgrnannet, statesmen, &c. Notice ®;^es 
manner, husbands; g^eleute, married people. 
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GANDER. 

26. GENDER AND SEX.— As in other languages, so in 
German, there are a certain number of pairs of male and 
female names; as, SSater, father, SKutter, mother; aSetter 
male cousin, SBofe, female cousin ; @anferi(^, gander, @ang, 
goose (where the masculine is formed from the feminine). 
Especially to he noticed are pairs where the feminine is 
formed by adding in ; as, ^onig, king ; ^ontgin, queen. For 
the classes of nouns to which the termination in may be 
added, see below. 

Obs.-l. — There are a few groups consisting of a generic name of an animal, 
which is neuter, while masculine and feminine forma exist for the two 
sexes : — 

bo8 ^08^ ' ( ■'^°''^*> '"^ •Sengfl, stallion, tie Stutf, mare. 

ta^minb, beast. ■ ^ec 1^"' ox,"'! tie Jfu5, cow. 

taS ©^injcin, pig, bet fifcer, boar, He ©au, sow. 

toS ^u^n, fowl, tec ^a^n, cock, tie ^eniie, hen. 

t«. e^af, sheep, ter SIBibber, ram, Jf/Sffi j «^«- 

Obs. 2. — The diminutives, ffrouttin, young lady ; 3!lli.ii^m, girl, are neuter ; 
so also is 2Bci6, wife, woman. 

27. NAMES OF ANIMALS.— In the case of most animals there exists 
only a generic name, without distinction of sex. Speaking generally, the 
names of the larger quadrupeds and of birds of prey are masculine ; those 
of singing birds, insects, and a few small quadrupeds are feminine; as, tet 
Suc^S, lynx ; ber ^aiict/t, hawk ; tcr ©trouf, ostrich ; tie SBefpe, wasp ; bie 
SlodjtigoU, nightingale ; kie Sflae, mouse. When both a masculine and a 
feminine form exist, the masculine is usually the primitive, and is used as 
the generic form ; as, ter Soroe (fem. Soioin), bet S3«< (fem. Satin); In a few 
cases — as, bie (Sans, goose (masc. bet ®flnferi(^) ; bie Snte, duck (masc. bcr 
Sntetic^) ; tie Sia^e, cat (masc. bet JJater) — the feminine is the simpler and 
therefore the generic form. 

Obs, 1. — A few borrowed names, as, JCnmeel, ®romebiit, Jlrofobit, SeSia, Stima, 
JJiinguru^, are neuter. 

Obs. 2. — Names of the young of animals are neuter; iai Xati, calf; tas 
iamm, lamb ; tti8 giiUen, foal ; ba8 Jtinb, child. 

28. TEEES, PLANTS, &c.— Most names of trees, except those com- 
pounded with JSaum and SJorn, are feminine ; as, bie (jii^e, oak ; iBie ^afiftl, 
poplar ; bit Sinbe, lime ; so are a great many names of plants. Notice, how- 
ever, bee Sl^orn, maple ; bcrSotScet, laurel; bet Sp^eu, ivy; also, bet ffiSaijen, 
wheat; bet SRcggen, rye ; bet •&nfer, oats ; bet SKaiS, maize; bet OieiS, rice. 

C 
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29. COLLECTIVE NOUNS.— Collective nouns beginning 
with ge are neuter ; as, bag ©etirge, chain of mountains ; baS 
©clatter, laughter ; baS ©ercbe, gossip. 

Obs. — ^Practically all nouns beginning with ge as a prefix 

iare neuter, except ten masculines : — 

bcr (Stixaud), use, bet ®eruc^, smell, 

ber ©ebonfe, thought, ber ©efang, song, 

ber ©e^alt, contents,* ber ©ef^macE, taste, 

bcr ©e^orfam, obedience, ber ©ejioni, stink, 
ber ©cnu^, enjoyment, ber ©ercinn, gain. 

and seven feminines : — 

bie ©etu^r, due, bie ©emeinbe, community, 

bie ©efiurt, birth, bie ©efd^it^te, history, 

bie ©ebiilb, patience, bie ©eiod^r, guarantee, 

bie ©efo^r, danger, 

30. INFINITIVES, &c.— To the neuter gender belong 
(1) all infinitives used as nouns ; as, ba§ SeBen, U£e ; ba§ SBijfen, 
knowledge; — (2) undeclined adjectives used as nouns; as,baS 
SSerltner SInu, Prussian blue ; — (3) names of letters, musical 
notes, &c. ; as, ba§ 91. 

Lastly, any word may be neuter when we wish to speak of it 
as a word only ; as, ba§ 3a, the word yes ; ein grof e8 9l6er 
a great hut; ba§ Sertraulic^e 2)u, the confidential thou. But 
notice ber 3^, the ego, as a philosophical term. 

31. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.— Names of countries, provincea, and 
towas are neuter, with a few exoeptiona ; viz. : (1) those ending in jou, 
masculine ; as, ttx Stl^eingau ; (2) those ending in a, et, au (not gou], feminine ; 
aa, tie •gerjegohjinn ; tie SDoirubf^o ; tie 3lutf et, Turkey ; He aJJoIbau, Moldavia ; 
(3) iic ®c(iti)eig, Switzerland ; tic Saufife, Lusatia ; tie Sum, the Crimea ; tie 
$fiilj, the Palatinate ; in j(!eIo))i!iine3, Peloponnesus. 

32. EOOTS OF VEEBS.— The roots of verbs, especially 
strong verbs, form nouns which are, with a very few excep- 
tions, masculine and of the strong declension ; as, ber Souf, 
course (laufen) ; bcr "©of , hatred (^aflen) ; ber Srug, deceit 
(tr&gen). The same rule applies, of course, to their com- 
pounds; as, bcr aStvr^ang, curtain; ber 33 erf u^, attempt; ber 
(gntj'd^Iu^, resolution. 

* But tas ®cl^att, salary. 
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Obs. — The most obYious exoeptiors are : — tas SoB, praise ; baS Seib, suffer- 
ing ; tai ®)5iet, play ; iai S^tof, look, castle (but in S^tuf , conclusion) ; 
He SBe^t, defence ; He SSiUt&x, caprice ; tie S^eii, terror (but kcr aSfeijieu, horror). 

33. ROOTS OF VERBS "WITH t ADDED.— A consider- 
able number of abstract nouns are formed by adding t* to the 
roots of verbs, cbanging at the same time 6, g into f, ^ j r, t, 
b into g, and inserting § after a liquid. Such nouns are femi- 
nine ; as, bie <S(^rift, writing (fi^rciien) ; btc ©c^tac^t, battle 
(fc^tagen) J bie Sajt, burden (labcn); bie a3run|i, burning (Brennen) ; 
bie .Runji, art (fijnnen). 

Obs. 1. — Except fcer fftoji, frost, (friercii, fror) ; ter SSerlufl, loss (vjevJiercn, 
setlor) ; bet 3)ien(i, service (bienen); bns ®ift, poison (gctcit — but bie SBitgtft dowry) . 

Obs. 2. — Among other nouns ending in t or the equivalent t}, notice : 
bie ■geimat^, home ; bie •^eitiitt;, marriage ; bev SKonat, month ; bet Grnjl, earnest- 
ness ; bet •§evbfl, harvest, autumn. 

34. MASCULINE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in i(^, ig, 
littg are masculine, as Sattitf;, lattice, .ffdfig, cage, (Sterling, 
sparrow. So also are those ending in c^ after a consonant, 
except bie Wil(i), milk, ba§ ffleifc^, flesh, meat. 

35. FEMININE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in et, tc 
(mostly borrowed), ung, l^cW, ttit, fc^aft are feminine ; as, 
bie Strjitei, medicine ; bie 5|}:§itofol3l)ie, philosophy ; bie Sreunbfc^aft, 
friendship ; bie ©i^eri^eit, safety ; bie <§eiterfeit, cheerfulness ; 
bie SKeinung, opinion. 

The sole exceptions are patronymics, like ber 0li6elung,' ber 
«§ornung (a name for February) and bag 5Petfd^nft,f seal. 

36. NEUTEE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in i^nttt, niff, 

f ol, f Cl are mostly neuter ; as, bag Sigt^^utn, bishopric ; bag 
©reignig, occurrence ; bag ©c^eufat, monster ; bag , Uiatij^el, 
riddle. Diminutives in (!^en and Icttt are all neuter. So 
are nouns in iec not denoting persons ; as, bag Sfle&ier, police 
district. 

Except (1) in t^um : ber Srct^um, error; bet 3Jei(i)tt;um, wealth ; (2) in ttif : 
bie fflcbrangnif, distress ; bie iBefugiiiJ, right ; bie fficlummetnif, anxiety ; 
bie SBeforgnip, anxiety ; bie J8ctt<inbtni{i, condition, state ; bie (Sm1»fnngmf, 



* The remains of a longer suffix. 

t A Slavonic word (Eussian, petchat) altered to look like German, much 
as we turn ecrevisse into cr^"'^'^ 
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conception ; tic Grtautnip, permission ; bte SSuIniji, rottenness ; tie Sinjletnig, 
darkness ; tic .Scnntni^, knowledge ; tic iSrodni^, droue;ht ; tic SBcctammni^, 
condemnation ; tic SScitcrinip, depravity ; tic SQiftni^, wilderness ; all of wliich , 
except the last, it may be noticed, are abstract nouns. (3) in fcl, fat : tct 
©t6))fet, stopper of a bottle ; tcr SfBc^fcf,' change ; tic Stongfiit, oppression ; tic 
aJlii^fat, trouble ; tic SriiSfciI, affliction ; also, tic SImfct, ousel ; tie Sliijirct, 
shoulder; tic iDcicjifcI, pole of carriage, in which fcl is not a suffix. (4) tie 
SHanier, manner. 

37. NOUNS ENDING IN C— Three classes of nouns end 
in c : — (1) names of persons and animals. These are mostly 
masculine, excepting the names of insects, small birds, &o., 
mentioned in § 27, and, of course, obviously feminine nouns ; 
as, bie Stid^te, niece. Notice bte SBaife, orphan. (2) Abstract 
nouns, and some other nouns connected with verbs and 
denoting things. These are feminine ; as, bie ®abi, gift ; bie 
Sicfe, depth. (3) Collective nouns, which are neuter ; as, boS 
©emalbe, picture* ; ba§ ©cljirge, range of mountains. Notice 
ber .ffafe, cheese; bn§ @nbe, end; bag 5Iuge, eye; bag (SrBe, 
inheritance. 

38. TEEMINATIONS et, en, cc— Most nouns ending 
in cl, en, er are masculine, except: — 

(1) Feminines in cl. The chief are : — 

Drqet, J?anjct, iErommel, Sitel, ' 
@ciSet (scourge), Jtartoffet, 3roieM, 
©d^aufet, ©towri, ®i(*ct, gitcf, 
@4>iP. Srtfffct, Dattel, Siftct, 
affiurjet, SSa^ttX. ©rofiet, Wiftd, 
SJSaWd, eii*et, SJcJTcl, Sciliel, 
SlaHl, JIuget, 3!cgcl, ®af ct, 
Bdia^tel, gietel, Snftt, Stoffct, 
adjifct, gaSct, Jltingcl, ©Dintet, Safcl.t 



* i.e., a collection of details painted, a composition. 

t The following is a tolerably complete list : — 

Sld^fel, shoulder, Sattel, date, Sicict, primer. 

Slmtel, lamp, Seic^fcl, carriage-pole. Su^tet, broad-sword, 

Jmfct, ousel, Siflct, thistle, ®aJcI, fork, 

JInget, fish -hoot, Sirojfet, thrush, (Scigcl, scourge, 

>afel, woodlouse, GidjeJ, acorn, Ourgct, throat, 

Sibct, Bible, gaiel, fable, §(ifct, hazel, 

SBrejcI, cake in figure of 8, Sodet, torch, ^ed^el, heckle, 

[handcuff, gcp, fetter, pummel, humble-bee, 

e^mtet, cymbal, gietel. fiddle, 3nfel, island. 



TERMINATIOirS EL, EN, EK. 
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Obs. — The gender of several of these nouns is obvious from their Latin 
origin, viz. . gobet itov^fabula, SnfeC from insula, SRejet from regula, Safet 
from tabula, ^Xffii from populus. SBibct and Dtjcl are from the neuter 
plurals biilia, organa. ©emmel comes from aimila, @toj)))et from stipula (in 
late Latin stupula), ©iilfirt from seoula. 

(2) Neuters in ct. — The chief are: — SDJittcl, means; ©eget, sail; Siegcl, 
seal.* 



(3) Feminines in er. 



The chief are : — 

Slter, aujlcr, SButtec, Stattet, 
grter, 3it^er, Scier, SJlatter, 
Softer, JJnmmer, Sliimmer, Siiuer, 
Strutter, SBimper, Safer, Saucr, 
Seller (ladder), gljlev, aiiaiitt, 
JtcUer, Jtiefcr, Seicr, Srnuer, 



and, of course, SBJutter, Softer, ©djjroejler.t 



Jfa^el, earthen-pot, 
JJnrtoffct, potato, 
SiiniA, bell, 
.Sugel, ball, 
J?up<)el, cupola, 
i7ucbe(, crank, 
SRantel, almond, 
Sliangel, mangle, 
aKifpet, medlar, 
W.VJUI, mistletoe, 
SKufclicI, cockle, muss 
Statel, needle, pin. 



Step, nettle, 
StuteJ, vermicelli, 
$a))Jiet, poplar, 
SianunCel, ranunculus, 
SRafpet, rasp. 
Standi rattle, 
(Sdjadj^tel, box, 
®ij!m\A, shovel, 
©(S^aiilet, swing, 
©4'*''/ shingle, 
S^iiip, dish, 
©emmei, roll. 



Sidjet, sickle, 
©pintcl, spindle, 
Stoffcl, rung (of ladder), 
©topiict, stubble, 
Safel, table, board, 
Srommel, drum, 
SSoEabel, word, vocable, 
aCac^tel, quail, 
SBaffel, wafer-bread, 
Sffiinbet, swathing-clolh, 
aSurjel, root, 
3tviele[, onion. 



■ Also annntet, 15; 3l6pet, pint; SRutct herd; ZaXd, tackle. 



•f The following is a pretty complete list : — 



3lter, vein, 

ammer, yellow-hammer, 
au|ler, oyster, 
asiotter, blister, 
Sutter, butter, 
Saucr, duration, 
etjicr, magpie. 
Safer, fibre, 
geber, pen,'^ 
Slitter, tinsel, 
Softer, rack, torture, 
geier, festival. 



Snifter, halter, 
Jtammet, chamber, 
.Setter, wine-press, 
JJtefer, pine, 
-.Slammer, clamp, 
Jitaftjer, rattle, 
Souct, ambush, 
Seiet, liver, 
Seier, lyre. 
Setter, ladder, 
3)iafer, (in pi.) measles, 
SBiutter, mother. 



Scatter, adder, 
Slummer, number. 
Otter, adder, 
SWjler, elm, 
®(f euer, barn, 
^i^Xaiotx, sUng, 
@4"'t''/ shoulder, 
©teuer, tax, 

^ ©(^lueficr, sister, 
!£od)ter, daughter, 

'SBimtjer, eye-lash. 
Sitter, guitar. 
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(4) Neuters in er. The chief are : — 

mta, Safltr, gutter, iafUt, 
aBunter.-Simmet, girter, !PfIaftcr, 
Stuffn, ©ilbet, 3JJe)ier, Jttojler, 
-SBctter, lifer, Sfuber, aKufler, 
Settr, spotfier, aSenteuer, 
!Piitoer,-Scn(lcr, ^nffevgeuer* 
For neuters ending in ier, see S 36. 

(5) Neuters ending in en : — aimcfeit, alms ; SeScn, basin ; (Sifcn, iron ; 
Sullen, foal; Jtiffen, cushion ; Soteu, sheet (also masc.) ; Se^en, fief ; SBapjjen, 
coat of arms; 3eit^en, token. 



40. NOUNS WITH DOUBLE GENDEE. 



bev aSaiib (pi. SBonbe), volume, 

bcr SBauer (pL SBauern), peas- 
ant, boor, 
bev SButfel (pi. SSudpI), hump, 
ber @r6e (pi. (SrBen), heir, 
ber @ei§el (pi. Oei^el), hostage, 
bcr ©e^alt (pi. ®e|alte), salary, 
ber .§aft (pi. -gciftc), clasp, hold- 
fast, 
ber -©flrg, Harz mountain, 
ber >§eibe (pi. -^eiben), heathen, 
ber <§ut (pi. "Sute), hat, 
ber,Siefer (pi. .ffiefer), jaw-bone. 



bn6 aSitnb (pi. SBdnber), ribbon ; 

(pi. SBanbe), fetters. 
ba§ SBauer (pi. SBauer), cage. 

bie SSudel (pi. SBucEeIn), buckle. 
ba§ ®r6e (no pi.), inheritance, 
bie ®ei^il (pi. ® eif ein), scourge. 
ba§ ©e|alt, contents, 
bie <§aft (no pi.), custody, 
bag >gaft (j)!. -Safte), ephemera. 
ba6 >§arg, resin, turpentine, 
bie -^eibe (pi. •§eibcn), heath.' 
bie "S^t, guard, watchfulness.f 
bie liefer (pi. .f iefern), pine. 



The following is a more complete list :- 



Sl6entcucr, adventure, 

3Utcr, age, 

SBfluct, cage, 

Citer, pus, matter, 

Suter, udder, 

genfler, -vpindow, 

geuer, fire, 

gicier, fever, 

guter, load, barrel of wine, 

gutter, fodder, lining, 

®itter, lattice, railings. 



Jttaftcr, fathom, 
JtloPer, convent, 
.Smjfer, copper. 
Soger, couch, camp, 
Snflcr, vice, sin, 
Seber, leather, 
Suber, carrion, 
SRalter, (measure), 
Steffec, knife, 
5DJieter, boddice, 
3)!ufiec, pattern, sample. 



5}f(afler, plaster, pavement, 
SJSotfier, bolster, 
iPulttev, powder, 
SRuter, oar, 
©itber, silver, 
Ufet, shore, 
SBajfer, water, 
SBetter, weather, 
SBunber, miracle, 
Simmer, room. 



■ Only in the expression auf ter ■6ut fcin, to be on one's guard. 



NOtTNS WITH DOUBLE GENDER. 
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ber JloHer, choler, 
bcr Jtunbe (pi. ^unben), customer, 
ber Seitet (pi. Sfeitft), leader, 
ber SDJongel (pi. SWangel), want, 
bie a»otf (pi. SWorfen), march, 

frontier-land, 
beraBafi (pi. SKafien), ship's 

mast, 
ber 3)Jeffer (pi. SKeffer), measurer, 
ber aWenfc^ (pi. SKenfc^en), 

human being, man {homo), 
ber D|)m (pi. Dtlnie), uncle, 
ber SReiS (no pi.), rice, 
ber ©c^enf (pi. ©^^"'f^n)/ ^^tl^r, 

ber <S(i)\.lt (pi. ©(^ilbe), shield, 

ber (See (pi. (Seen), lake, 
bie ©teuer (pi. ©teuern), tax, 
ber ©tift (pi. ©tifte), peg, 

ber Z'^ox (pi. S^oren), fool, 
ber aSerbienfi, earnings, 
ber SSorironb (pl..=tt)dnbe), pre- 
text, 
ber 9Bei^e (pi SBei^en), kite. 



bag XoUvc (pi. hotter), collar, 
bie Jiunbe (pi. .Sunben), tidings, 
bie Setter, (pi. Scitern), ladder, 
bie 3KangeI(pl.aKangeIn), mangle 
ba§ Wtaxi (no pi.), marrow. 

bie a)Jaft(nppl.), mast for hogs. 

ba§ sKeffer, (pi. SKeffcr), knife. 
ba§ 3Jf enf^ (pi. SKenf^er), wench 

bie D^m (pi. O^men), 40 gallons 

bag aieiS (pi. Oleifer), twig. 

bie ©c^enfe (pi. ©d^enfen), wine- 
shop. 

bag ©(|itb (pi. ©caliber), sign- 
board. 

bie ©ee (no pi.), ocean. 

bog ©teuer (pi. ©teuer), helm. 

bag ©tift (pi. ©tifter or ©tifte), 
ecclesiastical foundation. 

bag Si)i>x (pi. 3;|ore)» gate. 

,bag SSeibienji, merit. 

bie aSoraanb (pi. swanbe), fore, 
wall, screen. 

bie SBet^e, consecration. 



41. COMPOUND NOUNS.— The general rule in all 
languages is that compound nouns take the gender of the 
last part of the compound. There are, however, in German 
one or two exceptions to this rule, 

(1) SWitgift, dowry, is feminine, while @ift, which is only 
used in the mea,ning of poison, is neuter ; ^Itf^eu, horror, is 
masculine, while ©^eu, terror, is feminine ; 5tntnjort, answer, 
is feminine, while SSort, word, is neuter. 

(2) Some of the compounds of Wluii) are feminine, viz., 
5tninut^, grace ; Semut^, humility ; @rof mut^, magnanimity ; 
Sangtnut^, long-suffering ; ©anftmutf), meekness ; ©^wermut^, 
melancholy; ffie|mut|), distress. Other compounds of mut^, 
as, UeBermutl^, .god^mut^, pride ; ^teinmut^, pusillanimity, are 
masculine. 
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Chapter IV.— Adjectives. 

42. VARIOUS FOEMS. — Adjectives used as epithets, and 
immediately preceding the nouns to which they belong, are 
declined to agree with those nouns in gender, number and 
case. But adjectives separated from nouns are not declined. 
Thus German stands midway between modern English on the 
one hand and the classical languages and French on the 
other. Note the following examples: — 

®iefe§ .Sinb if! avm, this child is poor. 

@tn acmeS ^iitb, a poor child. 

2)oS mac^t tie 2)hittcr fiolj, that makes the mother proud. 

5)te gnten 9)2dnner, the good men. 

2)ie ^unjc^e gutec SKdnner, the wishes of good men. 

Further, adjectives may be declined in three ways, according 
as they stand (1) without article or pronoun; (2) after the 
indefinite article or a pronominal adjective declined like it; 
(3) after the definite article or a pronominal adjective de- 
clined like it. Their inflections are the relics of longer 
forms. In modern German the general principle is that 
there should be enough inflection to show the case, and no 
more. 

. 43. STEONG DECLENSION.— Adjectives without ar- 
ticle or pronominal adjective preceding are declined as 
follows: — 

Singular. Flural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. All genders. 

N. gutcr, gute, giiteS, gutc, 

G. gitten, guter, gnten, gutcr, 
D. gutein, guter, gutcm, gutcn, 
A. guten, gute, gute#, gute. 

The genitive masculine and neuter used to be gute§/ which 
is retained in some phrases. ®uten is now the usual form. 

Examples with nouns : — 



I'lwal. 

Masc. Masc. 

N. guter SBein, good wine, je^tt Heine 9tegcr, ten little 
G. gutett aSeineS, je^n flwncr 0leger, [negroes, 

D. gutem aBeine, je^n Keinen 0legern, 

A. guten SBeiu, ge^n flcine 0legcr. 



FOSMS OF DECLENSIOlr. 
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Singular. 
Masc. 
N. reenicj gutec aCeiii, 
G-. tcetiig gutcn SffieineS, I 
D. TOenig gutem Sfficine, 
A. reenig guten aBeiii, 



St3 



^allertet gute SBeine, ^ 
g"atferlei guter SBeine, ^ 



^■^ atlerlei guten SCBeinen, i ^ 
aHertei giitc SBeine. j '^ 



h O i» 

o o aj 



cj o 



Fem. 
N. ctrona fiige aKild), some sweet 
G. ctmS jiifci: 3RiI^, [mUk, , 
D. eticaS fiigei: SKilc^, 
A. etreagfii^c SKirc^. 



Singular, 
Neut. 
grune§ @ra3, green 
gritneit ®rafc8, 
grunem (Srafe, 
griineS ®rag. 



This declension can obviously be used after numerals * and 
tbe indeclinable -words etoaS, »ielerlci, otterlei. Also after Stct, 
iccnig, when undeclined, and after mandj, fol^, «elc^, wben, as 
often happens, they are also undeclined. 



44. WEAK DECLENSION.— After the definite article, 
and after the pronominal adjectives biefev/ jeneir, jeber, t>er» 
felbe, reelc^er: — 

/Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Keut. All genders. 

N. bet ficinc, bie fleinc, baS fteinc, bie fleinen, 

G. be§ fleinen, bcr fleinen, bcS fleinen, ber fleinen, 

D. bcm ffeinen, ber fleinen, bem fleinen, ben f (einen, 

A. ben fleinen, bie fleine, baS tteine, bie fleinen, 

or with nouns: — 



Masc. 

N. ber bide .ffna'6e, the fat 
G. beg bicfen .ftnafien, [boy, 
D. bem bicfen ^naicn, 
A. ben bicfen ^na6en, 



Singular. 



Neut. 



new 



biefeg neuc SSuc^, this 
biefeg neucn SBu^eg, [book, 
biefem neuen SBu^e, 
biefeg neue SBud^. 



" Except the inflected parts of jiset, brei ; we say, for example, ttcier Minleit 
aBfiiife. 
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Singular, 
Fem. 

N. btefe Blinbc 5Kau§, this blind 
G. btffer fclinbcn SKauS, [mouse, 
D. biefer Winben SKaug, 
A. btcfe fclinbc fSlauS, 



Flural. 
Fem. 

jene Hinben 3Kauff, 
jener Winbcn 2Uaufe, 
jcnm fclinbcn aJJdufcn, 
jene Hinben 3Kaufe. 



45. MIXED DECLENSION.— After the indefinite article, 
the word £ein, and possessive adjectives, the adjective follows 
the strong declension in the nominative singular (and aec. 
sing, neuter), hut the weak declension in all other cases: — 



Masc. 

N. nicin guter, 
G. meineS gutetl, 
D. mcinem guten, 
A. mcinen guten, 



Singular. 
Fern. 

nteinc gutc, 
meiner guten, 
nteincr guten, 
metne gutc. 



Neut. 

mein gutcS, 
mcineS guten, 
mcinem guten, 
mein gutcS, 



Flural. 
All genders. 

nteine guten, 
meiner guten, 
meinen guten^ 
meine guten. 



Examples with nouns : — 

Singular. 
Masc. Fem. 

N. ein fc^oner 3;ag,afineday, i||re 'ijiibfitjt 3:Dc^ter, her pretty 

G. eineS f^onctt ^^ageS, t:^rer |ii6fci|en XoCtfUv, [daughter 

D. cincm [(^onen Sage, ti)X(t ^fitfcljen S:od^ter, 

A. einen fc^oncn Sag. i^xt i)ub\(i)e. Sod^ter. 



Singular. 



Neuter. 



N. unfer ■ altc§ 5Pferb, our old 
G. unfereS alten JPferbeS, [horse, 
D. unferem attcn 5Pferbe, 
A. unfer olteS $Pferb. 



Flural. 

unfere alten 5Pfcrbe, our old 
unferer alten ^Pferbe, [horses, 
unferen alten 5Pferben, 
unfere alten ^Sferbe. 



Lastly, after cinige, etlic^c, tetne, anbere, biele, roenigc, me'^rcre, 
einjflne, mont^e, folt^e, wel^e, the Nom. and Ace. Plural have 
the strong form ; as, einige gutc SKdnner, einiger guten SKanuer. 

Further details, especially about mand^, fo^, &c., are given 
in the syntax of adjectives. 
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46. NOTES ON SOME ADjiECTIVES.— 

(1.) When an inflexion is added to adjectives ending in 
cl, en, er, like efeel, ftnjicr, berfiorgen, golben, we have two e's on 
each side of a liquid. One of them is generally dropped for 
the sake of euphony. Thus — 

tM gives ebte, eblen or ebetn, eblcr, eblcg, ebleni ; 

l^eitcr „ leitre, 1)dtnn or !^eltren, ^elter, |)eitrc§, ^eitrcm or :§eitetm. 

golbeti „ golbne, golbncn, golbner, gotbncS, golbnem. 

(2.) Adjectives ending in e, like tfcige, are declined as if 
the e did not exist : trager, trcige, tragcS, &c. 

(3.) ■Qod) drops the c when declined ; making f}o'i)(X, ^O^e, 
l^o^eg, t)c:^en, '&c. 

47. ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS. — Any adjective 
may be used as a noun, by prefixing an article or pronominal 
adjective, writing it with a capital letter, and declining as if 
the noun SDJann, &c., were still present. The commonest are 
such adjectives as gele'^rt, fremb, bcutfc:^, tebient, with 2)Jaim 
understood. Occasionally feminine adjectives aire so used, 
and very often neuters like baS ®c^6ne, the beautiful, beauty 
in the abstract. All such nouns retain their declension as 
adjectives. Thus — 

Sing 



Masc. 

N. ein SBebientcr, a servant, ber SBebiente, the servant, 

G. eineS SSebientcn, beg SBebientcn, 

D. einem Sebienten, bem aSebienten, 

A. cinen SBebienten. ben SBebienten. 

Tltiral. 

N. unfcvc SBebienten, bie Sebtenten, 
&c. &o. 

Sinffular. 
Fern. J^euter. 

N. eine Srembe, a foreign ba§ ©c^iine, the beautiful, 

G. einer Sremben, [woman, beg <Sc^6uen, 

D. einer Sremben, bem ©c^Bnen, 

D. fine Srembe. bag ©c^ijne. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

48. ,OEDrNAE,Y FOEMATION.— The comparative and 
superlative are formed, as in English, by adding cr and eft, 
or jl ; as, milb, benevolent, luilber, milbcjt (ber milbe^e) ; reijenb, 
charming, rcijetiber, reijcnbji (ber reijenbjie). 

49. MODIFICATION. — Simple adjectives-having a, o, or u 
in the root, modify that root-vowel in the comparative and 
superlative ; as, f uq, tiirjcr, f urjefi ; rot^, rot^^cr, rot^^eji ; jiarf, 
jiarf er, pdrleji. But the following classes, including practically 
the great bulk of adjectives inordinary use, do not modify: — 

(1.) Participles; as, reijenb, charming ; rcijeiiber, rcijenbp. 

(2.) Derivative adjectives ending in el, n, cr, Bor, ig, fant, 1)aft; 
as, bunlel, dark, bunfler, bunMji; dfiern, siUy, alBentcr, al6erii|i; 
tapftv, gallant, ta^jferer, ta^sfcrji; gangtar, current, gangbarer, 
gangtarji; laflerl^oft, vicious, lal^er^after, lafter^aftcp ; frarfam, 
frugal, [porfamer, f^jarfamfl ; lujiig, merry, lufiiger, lujiigfi. 

(3.) The following common adjectives : — 

6unt, fro'^, toll, motley, merry, mad, 

nncft, ra[(^, 6ott, naked, quick, full, 

rtii), ^o||f, na^x, raw, hollow, true, 

traS, ^olj, flax, honest, proud, clear, 

riinb, falf^, nintt, round, false, weary, 

sort, [anft, fatt, tender, soft, satiated, 

la^ni, ja|m, ))Iatt, lame, tame, smooth. 

and the following less common ones : — 

iaxft^, fatt, btonf, rough, fallow, clean, 

f(^roff, fiarc, fc^lanf, steep, stiff, slim, 

gerale, jlac^, straight, flat, 
^olo, gema^, . gentle, easy, 

forg, ina)fp, ta% chary, scant, bald, 

Uf, to8, fo^t, weary, loose, fallow, 

morTii^, flum)), kumjif, rotten, clumsy, dull, 

fa^lt, fliimm, fiumpf, soft, dumb, blunt, 

irunk, ptni, ftca% sore, straight, stiff, 

fntic, fci)(af. insipid, slack. 

(4.) Adjectives with the vowel ou 3 as, grau, faul. 

50. lEEEGULAE COMPAEISONS.— (Those in brackets 
are regular) : — 
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gro§, great, 


(0v5^er), 


ber grofte. 


gut, good, 


Beffer, 


ber Befte; 


ioO), high. 


^o^cr, 


(ber ^oc^fte), 


ita^e, nigh, near, 


(nci^er), 


ber nactijie. 


&iel, much, 


nie^r, 


ber meijitc. 


Notice also niinber, less 


, with no positive hut njcnig. 


There are also a certain numher of 


comparative and super- 


lative adjectives, of which the only positive is an adverb or 


preposition. Such are :• 


— 




(fluS), 


ber auferc, 


ber ciu^erfie. 


(in, inncn). 


ber innere, 


ber innerfie, 


(^inten), 


ber :^intere, 


ber l^interftc, 


(mitten). 


ber mittlere, 


ber ntitteljie. 


(oien), 


ber oBere, 


ber oterfle. 


(unten), 


ber untere. 


ber unterfie. 


(Born), 


ber »orbere, 


ber Sorberfie. 



51. DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES. — Comparatives and superlatives are de- 
clined exactly like ordinary adjectives. The only point to be 
remembered is that the final er of the comparative is now 
part of the stem, not an inflexion. Thus we have : — ein fieffer^r 
SKann (not ein fieffer SOfann) ; ein ftnfirerer SGBalb, a darker wood 
(not ein finjlrer 3BaIb, which means a dark wood). Superlatives 
are nearly always preceded by the definite article, occasion- 
ally by a pronominal adjective. When the superlative is used 
as a predicate, either the ordinary form with the definite 
article (ber, bie, ba§ grofte) or an adverbial form with ant 
(nm grijf ten) is used. See Syntax. 



Chapter V.— Pronouns and Pronominal 
Adjectives. 

52. PEESONAL PEONOUNS.— The G-erman personal 

pronouns answer exactly to the English, and are declined as 

follows : — 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

N. ic6, 1, reir, we, bu, thou, i:^r, ye, 

G. meiner (mein), unfer, bein?r (behi), euer (eurer), 

D. mir, "ng, bir, euc^, 

A. miif?, unS- ^i^- f"f^- 
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Singular. 




Flural. 


N. 


er, he, 


fte, she, , 


e§, it. 


fte, they, 


G. 


feiner (fein), 


%er, 


feiner, 


i^rer, 


D. 


i|)m, 


i^r, 


i^m, 


i^nen, 


A. 


i^n, 


f^e, 


eg, 


fte. 



Qls. 1. — The genitive and dative of the third person neuter 
given above are not very much used; bcffen or beSfelBcn is 
often substituted for the Genitive, bent, or bemfelBen for the 
Dative. When it is the object of a preposition, compounds 
of ba are used ; as, baBon, therefrom, thereof, from it ; baroiiS, 
out of it, &c. (see § 62). 

Oh. 2. — The forms iticin, kcin for the genitive singular are found chiefly in 
poetry, as Goethe's 3c^ bente ttin, I think of thee, and in phrases like aSerfli^ 
incin iii^t, forget me not. 

Ois. 3. — When compounded with the prepositions toiHen, l^atten, luegeit, 
the, genitives of the personal pronouns end in t, as meinetnjcgcn, urn unfm« 
uillcn. 

53. PEONOUNS OP ADDEESS.— In addressing young 
children, animals, near relations, or intimate Mends, 
bu is used ia the singular, and ii)t in the plural ; in ordinary 
intercourse the plural pronoun of the third person ((gie, 
S^rer, &c.) for both numbers; it is then written with a 
capital letter {see Syntax). 

54. EEFLEXIVE PEONOUNS.— The reflexive pronouns 
are identical with the personal pronouns except in the third 
person. ©i(^ is used as the dative and accusative of the re- 
flexive pronoun of the third person in all genders and in both 
numbers, as:— 

@ie fii^tte bag .Sinb mit ftcS, she took the child with her (self). 

3c^ ((^mei(^Ie mir, I flatter myself. 

@r fi^ntei^elt fi^, he flatters himself. 

SSir ^o5en uiiS ^aii^mt, we boasted ourselves. 

55. USE OE fdfeft.— In English the words mi/self, him- 
self, herself, &c., are used in two ways (1) they are reflexive 
pronouns properly so called, and stand as the objects of verbs 
or prepositions. They are then, of course, to be translated as 
in the above examples. But (2) himself, myself, yourselves are 
often put in apposition to he, I, you, &c. They must then 
be rendered in German by the indeclinable word [eI6ft 
(less frequently felier): — 
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3c^ ^ait e§ feI6ji gef^an, I did it myself, or I myself did it. 
34 (cKft Jnn'i ftf tetten, I myself can save her. 
Obs. 1. — ©elljfi is also used with, the oblique cases of the 
reflexive pronouns, as: — 

• @r fc^abet fic^ fettfl, he injures himself. 
Obs. 2. — ©elJjt be/ore a noun or pronoun is rendered by even, 

66. POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. — The possessive ad- 
jectives corresponding to the personal pronouns are : — 
mein, my corresponding to i(^/ 1. 



been, thy 
fein, his .. 

i^r, her 

fein, its 

unfer, our .. 
cuer, your . , 
il^r, their . 
{^i)x, your. 



,, ... 


... UV/ 

... bu, 


J-. 

thou, 


)) ••• 


... er, 


he, 


J, ... 


... rte, 


she, 


I! ■■■ 


... eg, 


it. 


t! ■■■ 


, ... mir, we. 


,, ... 


.... i^r 


,ye, 


,, .. 


.... ile, 


they, 


?J •■ 


.... ©ie, you) 



57. DECLENSION OF POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES.— 
Possessive adjectives are declined exactly like the indefinite 
article. They produce the same effect on adjectives following 
them : — 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neuter. 


All genders. 


N. 


bein, 


beinc, 


bein, 


beinc, 


G. 


beineS, 


beincr, 


beincS, 


betncc, 


D. 


beincm, 


beiner, 


beincm, 


beincrt. 


A. 


betncn. 


beinc. 


bein. 


beinc. 


N. 


un[er, 


unferc, 


unfer, 


unf«rc. 


G. 


iinfercS, 


unfercr, 


unfcrcS, 


uniercc, 


D. 


unferewt, 


unfercr, 


unfercm, 


unfcrew, 


A. 


unferen. 


unfere. 


unfer. 


unfere. 



Obs. — The same contractions tate place as in ordinary adjectives. Thus 
we have eurcr, euren, eutem, cures, unfrcr, unfcrn, &c. 

38. COEEESPONDENCE OP PEONOUNS. — As th'ere 
is more than one pronoun of the second person, it is very 
important to use corresponding possessives and personals. 
Thus :— 

Su unb beine ©djiuefier, 
iftr unb eure ©d^wejier, 
®ie itnb 3^re ©c^reeper. 
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59. POSSESSIVE PEONOUNS.— It often happens that 
a possessive, instead of qualifying a noun, stands for a noun, 
or at least qualifies a noun understood. Por this purpose 
there are three forms in German, used almost indifferently. 
They are as follows : — 

(1.) ber nteinigc, bie mdnige, baS nieinige, 

beg mcinigen, &c., 
exadtly Kke bet gutc (the commonest in ordinary German). 



(2.) ber meine, 


bic meine, ) 


3(iS meine, 


beS mcincn, 


&c., 






also exactly like ber gutc. 








Singular. 




Tlural. 


Iirasc. 


Fern. 


Neuter. 


All genders. 


(3.) N. meincr, 


nteine, 


meineS, 


meine, 


G. meineS, 


iiieincr, 


incine§, 


meincr, 


T>. meincni, 


nteincr, 


meinem, 


meincn, 


A. meincn. 


meine. 


ineine§. 


meine, 



exactly like the definite article. 

Thus, his book and mine is in German : — 

®ein SSuc^ unb bag meinige, 
©ein Sud^ unb bag meine, 
©ein S6u4 unb mein(c)8. 

There are similar forms for all the other persons, as : — 
ber iinf(e)rige, ber unfere, unferer, 



ber unfere, 
ber eurige, ber eure, 

&c. &e. 



curer, 



06s. 1. — When mine, thine, &c., in English follow the 
verh to he or a similar verb, they are rendered in German hy 
the indeclinable mein, bein, &e. ; as, ber >§ut ifi mein, betn ift bie 
(g^re. It is very important to ascertain whether mine in 
English implies a substantive, or simply means belonging to me. 
Thus, in answering the question, " Whose servant broke the 
window?" ber meinige must be used, as equivalent to 
"my servant." But in answer to "whose hat is that?" 
■ either er x'^ mein or eg iji ber meinige is correct. 
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Obs. 2. — The pronouns Vet mtintgt, &o., are •written with a small initial 
letter, when they refer to a preceding noun ; with a capital letter when 
used as independent substantives, i.e., when kit SDItinigen means my friends ; 
taS ©cine, Ms due, what belongs to him, referring to no ^regoing substantive. 
Thus we write mein Srutcr uiii) bet ttintge, but ®ie6 Setem ta« ®eine 
{mum euique). Of course, lee 3^re, ter S^vige, 3^rct (meaning yours) take a 
capital for another reason. 

Obs. 3. — Note the abbreviations ®». for (Jure ; Se., ®c. for ®eine, ©einet, 
especially before titles like anajeilat, (Sxtefien;. 36ro is sometimes used with 
SKqejlat, instead of 3^re, whether meaning her, their, or your. So iBero {see 
60, Obs. 4). Both 3^10 and Deco are almost obsolete. 

60. DEMONSTEATIVE PEONOUN bec— The simple 
demonstrative Pronoun is tlius declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. All genders. 

N. btr, bie, bnS, bie, 

G. beffen, bcren, beffen, berer, 

D. beni, ber, bem, benen, 

A. ben. bie. ba§. bie, 

differing from the definite article in the Genitive Singular 
and Genitive and Dative Plural. 

Obs. 1. — As in other languages, this demonstrative and the 
so-called definite article are originally the same word. The 
transition is made more obvious in German by the emphatic 
use of the definite article, rendered in English by that rather 
than the. 

Obs. 2. — The genitive neutei- bes, written more frequently, but (in Becker's 
opinion) lees correctly, bef, is used in poetry ; as, bet (be8) tu^me ier Mut'sc 
Jljtcinn fid) mitjt, let not the bloody tyrant boast of this. In compounds the 
form be« is preferred ; as, beSWegen (less commonly befrotgeit), te8^a!6 (less com- 
monly bcjiljatt), &o. 

Obs. 3. — Xotice the forms urn berent^cilficn, bejycntnjegm. 
Obs. i. — In older German iTeto (gen. pi.) is often used in addressing dis- 
tinguished persons, instead of the possessive 3^r, which properly means their. 

61. Stcfet AND ^ener. — These words, corresponding to 
the English this and that, are declined like the definite article. 
They are used both as pronouns and as adjectives : — 

Plural. 
Neuter. All genders. 

biefeS, biefe, 

biefeS, biefer, 

biefem, biefen, 

biefen. biefe. 







Singular. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


N. 


biefer, 


biefe, 


G. 


biefeS, 


biefer. 


D. 


biefem, 


biefer, 


A. 


biefen. 


biefe. 
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05s. — The neuter biefeS is often, ■vrhen used as a pronoun, 
contracted into bicS. 

62. NEUTERS btcfcS AND bo8.— The neuters bicfeS 
(or bteS) and baS are frequently used in the nominative and 
accusative singular, much as we use this and that. They are 
often employed with the plural of the verb to be ; as, ba§ ftnb 
beine ©otter, Sfwel, these be thy gods, Israel. 3ene8 is less 
frequently so used. 

Instead of using the cases of ba§ or btcfeS with prepositions 
the adverbs ba, ^tcr are used; as, barauS, out of it, out of that, 
therefrom ; ^tcrauS, out of this ; baju, to it, to that, thereto ; 
^iertn, in it, in this, herein, &c. Before a vowel, ba becomes 
bar, for the sake of euphony; as, baraitf, barin.; it also some- 
times does so before n, barnac^, barne6en being equally correct 
with banad^, bane6en. 

Obs. — The genitive of biefer and jener is not generally used 
without a noun ; the dative is constantly so used. 

63. OTHEE DEMONSTEATIVES. — S)ecfeI6e, the 
same ; becjenigc, that one, are declined as adjectives with 
the definitive article. 

Singular. Plural. 

Maao. Fem. Neut. All genders. 

N. berjentge, biejenige, baSjenige, biejenigcn. 

G. beSjenigen, bcrjenigen, beSjcnigcn. berjcnigen. 

D. beinjenigen, bcrienigen, bemienigen. bcnjenigen. 

A. benientgen. biejenige. bagjcttige. biejenigen. 

Scrfette is used indifferently as adjective or pronoun ; ber= 
jenige almost exclusively as a pronoun, and nearly always as 
the antecedent to a relative, as berienige, reel^er, he who. 

Obs. — 2)erfeI6e is frequently employed as a substitute for the 
personal pronoun of the third person. 

®oM), such, is generally classed as a demonstrative. It is 
used in three ways : — 

(1) undeclined followed by ein; as, fold^' ein Tlann. 

(2) declined, preceded by ein ; as, ein foI(ier ^iann. 

(3) declined without article ; as, foIt^eS SBaffer. 

In the plural, only the third form is possible ; as, folc^e 
SKanner. 



Singular, 




Flural. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




bte, 


ba§> 


bie, 


bcren, 


beffen, 


beren, 


ber, 


bent, 


benen, 


bte. 


baS. 


bie, 
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64. EELATIVE PEONOUNS.— There are two relative 
pronouns in German, just as in English, we have that and who 
or which. The first is ber, which serves also as demonstrative 
and as the definite article. 

Masc. 
N. ber, 
G. beffen, 
D. bem, 
A. ben. 
di£fering from the demonstrative pronoun in the genitive 
plural. 

The other is welc^er, declined exactly like biefer and.jener. 

Singular, Flural. 

N. rcelc^cr, xot^t, reelc^eS, nielc^c, 

G. (njeld^cJJ,) (reeld^et,) (reelt^eS,) (rreld^cr,) 

D. njeld^cm, roelc^cc, wctc^ein, wel^en, 

A. reel^Ctt, reetd^c, Juelc^eS, welcSe. 

Ohs. I. — The pronoun icer, xoa& is used as a relative, (1) as 
equivalent to he who, that which, exactly like what (and oc- 
casionally who) in English; (2) after an antecedent like 5lKe§. 
Ohs. 2. — The English whose (relative) is rendered by beffeij, 
beren, bejfen, plural beren, the genitive of ttsetd^er not being 
used except with a noun immediately following. Otherwise 
the two pronouns ber, wetd^er are employed almost indijGferently. 
See Syntax. 

65. WHOEVEE, WHATEVER— are rendered by iBet 
auc^, rcag aud^. It is usual to separate the two words, generally 
by a personal pronoun ; as, 2Ber er aud^ fei? whoever he may 
be. Whoever in English is sometimes simply equivalent to 
he who, and is then rendered by von alone. 

Obs, Sometimes immtr is added to sixS) : ton aut^ immer. 



66. INTEREOGATIVE PEONOUN.— SBer is 


follows: — 




Masc. and Fern. 


Neut. 


N. wer, 


wag, 


G. 


weffcn. 


D. 


wem, 


A. wen. 


wag. 


It has no plural, but we may say: — 2Ber feib 3l;r, 



&c. 
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Ohs. 1 . — The genitive tucs (mc^) is found in older writers, and in expres- 
sions like niep @eifte8 J!inb iji tx ? and in the compounds xotlialb, ueSmtitn. 

Ohs. 2. — Instead of using tlie cases of rcaS with, a prepo- 
sition governing the dative or accusative, the compounds 
»ro»on, rcoran, &c., are employed, r being inserted before a 
vowel, as in § 62. 

67. INTEEEOQATIVE ADJECTIVES.— ffielc^, declined 
like iiefer, jeiier, &c., is used as an interrogative adjective : 
rreld^er aUann? trelc^e Rrau? &c.; and also occasionally as a 
pronoun : ireld^er Bon bif fen ? &c. 

S[Ba§ fiir cin, means what sort of. It is important to 
remember that the noun it precedes is not governed by fur. 
Thus we say : KaS fiir ein 5Kann ? what sort of a man ? 
waS fiir STOanncr ? what sort of men ? naS fiir ©iiicr ? what sort 
of one ? 

68. INDEFINITE PEONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES.— 
It is convenient to group together under this heading the 
words meaning some, any, &c. They do not, however, form as 
marked a class as personal or relative pronouns. 

69. ®itt AND ^ein. — @in, one, and tein, not any, not one, 
none, are used both as pronouns and as adjectives. As pro- 
nouns they are declined like the definite article, as adjectives 
like the indefinite. When they stand without a noun de- 
pending on them they are written with a capital letter. 

PRONOUN. 

Singular. Mural. 

Maso. f em. Neut. All genders. 

N. .Reiner, .Reine, ^eincg, .Seine, 

G-. .ffeineS, .Reiner, .ffeineS, .Steiner, 

D. .Reinem, .Seiner, .SCeinem, .ffeinen, 

A. .Seinen. .Seine. Jleineg. Jleine. 

The adjective is exactly similar, except that it is fein in the 
nominative masculine and neuter, and the accusative neuter ; 
for example, lein greunb, not a friend, no friend ; but feiner 
Bon meinen greunben, etneS Bon biefen aSiicfiern. 

70. man, ONE, PEOPLE. This pronoun corresponds 
to the French on. It is used in the nominative singular 
only ; as, mon fagt, one says, they say, people say. In other 
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cases, and occasionally even in the nominative, Siner is used 
in exactly the same sense. 

71. ettwaS, mimh something, nothing.— These 
two indeclinable words are written with capitals -when they 
stand alone. But when they precede an "adjective — as, cttcoi 
®ute3, something good, bag fiil^rt gu ni(^t8 Outetn, that leads to 
nothing good, etrcaS, nid^tS, are written with small letters, and 
the adjectives following them with capitals. (StTOaS (with 
small initial letter) is often used with nouns ; as, ettua§ SSein, 
some wine. SBo§ is frequently used colloquially for etronS. 

72. Scmanb, giicmanb, SOME ONE, NO ONE, tate 
eS in the Genitive, en in the Dative and Accusative ; they 
often, however, remain uninflected in the last two cases. 
It should be noticed that the final b has no meaning, but is 
simply phonetic* The words are really je=man, ever a man ; 
nie=man, never a man. S(Ber, is occasionally used as equivalent 
to Semanb. 

73. SOME, ANT. — Besides Semanb, Bome one, etwaS, some- 
thing, there are in German several adjectives meaning some, 
viz., einige, meaning some but not many, a few; ctli(^e, some out 
of a large number ; njetd^e, some. SBel^e, in this meaning, 
is only used without a noun ; etrecl^e is obsolete. aSe^rere 
means several. 

Any in a negative sentence is combined with the negative ; 
as, teine, not any ; SRtemanb, not any one ;, SRi^tg, not anything. 
When any means any you please (Latin quilibet), 3eber, Seber- 
mann, &c., are used. See also § 74. 

Srgenb Siner, irgenb Semanb means some one or other. 

74. DISTEIBUTIVE PEONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 
3eber, every, any, each, is declined like biefer, and used either 
with or without a noun, but naturally in the singular only. 
Sometimes we find cin jeber. Seglic^er, jebreeber have the same 
meaning as jeber. Sebermann, everyone, anyone takes § in the 
Genitive ; everything, anything is generally translated by QtflcS, 
which, of course, cannot be classed as a distributive. 



* Just as rim. Stmt, are really the same word. 
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Chapter VI.— Numerals. 

75. LIST OF NUMEEALS.— The numerals are :— 



Cardinal. 

1 cin (etn§) 

2 greet 

3 brei 

4 sier 

5 fiinf 

6 fei^S , 

7 fietcit 

8 ac^t 

9 neuti 

10 je^n 

11 elf (eilf) 

12 jWolf 

13 brcije^n 

14 ijierje^n 

15 funfje^n 

16 fec^jel^tt 

17 flc6en5c:^n 

18 ad^tge|n 

19 neunje^n 

20 jreanjig 

21 ein uni) jtcanjig 

22 jreei unb jwonjig 

23 brei unb jreanjig 

24 uier unb jwanjig 

25 funf unb jnianjtg 
30 brei^ig 

40 tjiejrjig 

50 funfjig 

60 fed^jig 

70 flefienjtg (flefijig) 

80 odjtjig 

90 neunjig 

100 ^unbert (ein^unbert) 

101 ^unbcrt urib einS 
200 jreeil^unbert 

1000 taufenb (^eintaufenb) 
2000 jweitoiifenb. 



Ordinal. 

"stx, bie, ba0 erfie 

ber jttjcite 

ber britte 

ber Uierte 

ber funftc 

ber fed^jic 

ber ftefientc 

ber ac^te 

ber neunte 

ber jel^nte 

ber elftc (eilfte) 

ber jwijlfte 

ber breijelntc 

ber ijierjelntc 

ber funfje^nte 

ber fei^je'^ntc 

ber fleknje'^nte 

ber o(^tjc^hte 

ber neunge^nte 

ber jreanjigfJc 

ber ein unb jnjanjigftel 

ber gwel unb jwanjig^e 

ber brei unb jwonjigjie 

ber aier unb jnjonjigjie 

ber fiinf unb jwanjigjie 

ber breif igjie 

ber tiierjigjie 

ber fiinfjigfle 

ber fcc^jigjie 

ter ftefienjigfle (fleijigpe) 

ber ad^tjigfie 

ber neunjigjic 

ber l^unbertfie 

ber ^unbert unb crjie 

ber jttjei^unbertfie 

ber toufenbfle 

ber greeitdufenbjif. 
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Long numbers are arranged as in English, except that the 
units are put before thp tens wherever they occur; as, 1878, 
eintaufenb at^tl^unbert (or more usually aii^tjelnl&unbert) adjt unb 
fteknsig; 275,343, jroei^unbert fiinf uiibftefcenjig taufenb, breil^unbert 
brel iinb uierjig. 

76. DECLENSION OF CAKDINAL NUMEKALS.— 
The general rule is that cardinal numerals are indeclinable ; 
but— 

(1.) <Sin is declined in the meaning one, just as when used 
as the indefinite article. A distinction is made by printing 
the adjective Sin, one, with a capital, and sometimes in spaced 
letters, as opposed to ein, o. When one stands alone, einS is 
used : as, eS i)at einS gefd^Iogtn, it has struck one ; einmal einS 
ifi einS, one times one is one*. 

(2.) Qwn, brei have genitive and dative jweicr, jnjeten ; bwier, 
breien ; these forms, however, are only used when absolutely 
necessary to distinguish the case. 

(3.) The earlier numerals (up to 12) take an inflection e (en in dative) 
in a lew familiar phrases ; as, aUc SSicte con fu^ finden, to go at full gallop ; 
auf alien ffiieren ftiecj^en, to creep en all-fours ; mit ©ecj^fcn fasten, to drive 
six-in-hand ; attt Steunc tcerfcn, to knock down aU the ninepins. 

(4.) Siuaiijige, ^unlcrte, taufentc are used just as we use scores, hundreds, 
thousands. 

(.5.) Notice, in ken ajteifigen, aSiergigen fle^en, to be between 30 and 40, 
40 and 50; et fi^ladjte bet Opfer jWeie (Schiller), let him slay two victims; 
njir famen ju ©ecjifen or gu fccj)8, six of us came, which may be equally 
well expressed, luit tamen unfer fcejiS. 

(6.) The cardinal numerals are generally feminine when standing alone 
(3o^l or Slummcr understood). 3)ie Ein8, the ace ; kie ^erjfieOen, the seven of 
hearts ; tie ^eil'gen dn^lcn liegcn in iet Smi'lfe, the sacred numbers are con- 
tained in 12. 

77. FOEMS IN «:. — ^Indeclinable derivatives from the 
numerals ending in ex are much used, both as nouns and as 
adjectives ; as, jtBanjigei:, of or belonging to 20. Thus, fteim 
unb ijiergiger ffidn, '47 wine, wine grown in 1847 ;f bie (kintx, 
3«^ner, •§unberter, units, tens, hundreds, in numeration ; tin 
aSiergiger, a man of 40, or one of a body of 40 members, like 
the French Academy; ein ®reier, a 3-pfennig piece; ein 

* S)o8 einmoleini means the multiplication-table, e.g., in " Faust," lai tji 
tcr •Sewn (Sinmoleiiia. 

t Also ein gc^oWen 3e5""< a pint of wine at 10 kreuzers, &c. 
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Sinansicjer, a 20-ireuzer piece. One of the most convenient 
uses of this form is to denote the decades of a century : 
in ben jreansiger Sa^ren beS neunjel^ntcn 3a^r:^unbertS, between 
1820 and 1830. 

78. USE OF $8eibe. — aSeibe, meaning both, or the two, is 
used in the plural either alone or with the definite article, 
and is declined like an ordinary adjective : 6eibe, or bie ficiben, 
tciber or ber Beibcn, &c. It is also used like a substantive in the 
neuter singular without article, and is then written with a 
capital : SScibeS |at 3fle^t, both (speakers) are right; in SSeibciu 
iji er tvo^I erfa^ren, he is experienced in both (operations). 

79. FRACTIONS.— The names of fractions are formed by 
adding tel, an abbreviation of 'SijtW, to the cardinal numerals ; 
as, aSiertef, Siinfter. A third is ©rittet. Half is either the 
substantive bie •§atfte, or the adjective ^aI6 : ein ^alBer ^a\fx, 
half a dollar ; in fed^S unb einem |)oI6en Sa^ve, in six years and 
a half. 

There is a convenient form for 11, 2^, &c., viz., anbevt^alfi 
(literally, second half), one and a half ; brltt|)al6 (literally, 
third half), two and a half; tiiert^alt, three and a half, and 
so on. These words are indeclinable. 

80. TIME OF DAY, DAYS OF MONTH.— The Ger- 
man reckoning of the time of day differs from the English in 
always looking forward to the next hour. Thus : — 

neim U^r, 9 o'clock, 

ein aSiertcl auf je^n, a quarter past 9 (literally 

a quarter towards 10). 
jwangig aKinuten auf je^n, 20 past 9. 
|aI6 yti^n, half-past 9. 

brei SBiertcI auf jel^n, a quarter to 10. 

It is, however, not unusual, instead of ein SBiertel auf je^n, 
to say ein SSiertet na(^ (or ti6er) neun. Of course, too, the railway 
form neun VAjx jixianjig, &c., is common enough. 

In naming the days of the month, of is not inserted as in 
English : ber a^te 3uni, ber einunbjWanjigfie.SecemBer (5!ag under- 
stood). In giving the date, the accusative without preposition 
or the dative with an is generally used ; as, ben erjien or am 
erjien Sanuar. 
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81. MISCELLANEOUS NUMEEAL FORMS.— Ger- 
man is richer than English in derivatives of the numerals. 
Thus :— 

(1.) ginctlei, jracicrlet, brcierlei, ijiererlet, jreanjigerld, also, 
tcibcrlei, aielerlei, of 1, 2, 3, 4, 20, both, many kinds ; er is here 
a genitive termination, ®tnerlei, &o., are indeclinable. 

(2.) ®infac^, jroetfac^, breifad^, &c., and einfiiltig, sweifoltig, 
breifditig, &c. (declined like ordinary adjectives) ; single, 
double or twofold, triple or threefold. Naturally einfac^, 
cinfditig have, as in English, derived meanings.* Notice with- 
out Umlaut ; tie Sreifaltigfeit, the Trinity; mannigfaltig, mani- 
fold. 

(3.) erjienS, jreeitcng, britteng, jwanjigficnS, firstly or in the 
first place, secondly or in the second place, &c. 

(4.) The place of distributives (two a-piece, &c.) is supplied 
by the use of jc or 3eber : je (Sincr erl^iett einen 3::^aler, or fie 
er^ielten je einen Si^aler, they received a dollar apiece. Also, jie 
gingen je jttei unb jwei, they walked two and two. 

(5.) (ginmot, 5tt!eimal, breintnl, &e., once, twice, thrice, &c. ; 
fill fur atteinat, once for all. Notice in this connection the 
difference between Wtal and Qdt, both rendered by time in 
English. SJial is used only in enumerations, four times, seven 
times, &c., bag erfie 5Kal, the first time, tietfc^iebcne 3Kore, several 
times. 



Chapter VII.— Verbs —Introductory, and 
A\ixiliaries. 

82. MOODS. — There are in German, as in English, five 
moods — the Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, Conditional, 
and Infinitive. A verb has also two Participles, a Present (or 
Imperfect) Participle (speaking), and a Perfect Participle 
(spoken). 

83. TENSES. — German verbs have only two tenses formed 
by inflection — the Present and the Past. The remaining tenses 

* einfa^i, simple, frugal, unadorned ; einf Alttg, simple, in the sense of stupid; 
its better meaning is obsolete. 
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are formed, as in English, by the use of Auxiliaries. The 
following are the Indicative tenses of licfien, to love : — 

Present (Present Imperfect)... ic^ litbe, I love, I am loving, 
Past(PastlmperfectorAorist)* id) Ikbtt, I loved, I -was loving, 
Perfect (Present Perfect or ic^ :^abe geliefct, I have loved, 

[Aorist) [I loved. 

Pluperfect (Past Perfect) ... ic^ l^atte gelieit, I had loved, 

Puture Imperfect idj wcrbe licben, I shall love, 

Future Perfect id^ reerbe gcIicBt l^flBen, I shall have 

[loved. 

The tenses of the Subjunctive mood correspond exactly to 

those of the Indicative. The Imperative has only one tense ; 

the Infinitive a simple (Present Imperfect) and a compound 

(Perfect) tense. 

84. CONDITIONAL MOOD. — The Conditional mood, 
which is used, not to denote a condition, but the result that 
would happen, if the condition were fulfilled, has a present 
and a past tense : — 

Present Conditional i^ reurbe liefien, I should love, 

Past Conditional i^ reiirbe getie6t l^aien, I should 

[have loved. 
The Past (or Imperfect) and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive 
Mood are often used instead of the Present and Past Condi- 
tional. 

85. USE OF AUXILIAEIES.-There are three auxUiaries 
employed to form the ordinary tenses of a German verb : — 
f}abtn, to have ; fein, to be ; and werben, to become, ^aten is 
used to form the perfect compound tenses of the active voice 
of most verbs, but fein takes its place in the case of a group 
of verbs denoting motion or change of state, like gc^en, to go. 
aScrben, to become, forms the future tenses and the conditional 
of aU voices, and is used in all tenses of the passive voice. 

It should bo added that there are several verbs in German, 
called Auxiliary Verbs of Mood, and answering to the English 
tnay, must, should, &c. , which play a very similar part to the 
three verbs above mentioned. 

* For the exact force of the Tenses, see Syntax. The ten?e ii^ Xxtitt, heing 
rather an Aorist than a Past Imperfect, and the tense i* f;atte gelieBt heing 
both Aorist and Past Perfect, it is better not to insist on the logical classi- 
fication of Tenses. 
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86. STEONG- AND WEAK CONJUGATIONS. — These 
conjugations differ in tlie way of forming the Past tense and 
the Perfect Participle from the stem of the Infinitive. In the 
strong conjugation, the Past tense is formed from the stem 
by strengthening the root-vowel, the Perfect Participle 
by the prefix ge and the suffix en, often with a change of 
vowel. Most of the older and common verba belong in 
German, as in English, to the strong conjugation, as — 



fc^reimmen, 
swim, 



f^icantm, 
swam, 



gef^iBoninien, 
swum. 



Besides these characteristic changes, verba of this class often 
modify or otherwise change the root-vowel in forming the 
2nd or 3rd persons singular of the Present tense. 

The weak conjugation, which includes the great majority 
of verba in the language, but not the oldest or most common, 
forms the Past tense by adding the suffix t e to the root, and 
the Past Participle by the suflSk t and the prefix g e. 

87. CONJUGATION OF gttbcn. 

^ahtn — TO HATE. 





Zndicative. 


Sulfjunctive. 


D9 


3(^ ^oBc, I have 


[3^ ^a6e, I have]* 




S)u i)a\t, thou hast 


2>ii :^a6e(i, thou have 


EH 


@r ^ot, he has 


(Sr l^rtfcc, he hq,ve 


03 


aBir l^oten, we have 


[SBir l^aBett, we have] 


2 


3^r J^att, ye have 


%x ^atet, ye have 




®ie ^o6en, they have. 


[(Sic l^afeen, they have.] 




3^ :^otte, I had ■ 


3c^ ^atte, I had 


p 


Su ijatUft 


3)u l^atteji 


& 


(St Ijatte 


<ix l^atte 


1 


Sffiir fatten 


aBir ^attctt 


(5 


3^r Battet 
@ie iattm. 


3|r ^attct 




<Sie i^atten. 



* The persons of the Subjunctive enclosed in brackets, being identical 
with the corresponding persons of the Indicative, are not used, and need not 
be learnt. 
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Imperatwe. 

^atc! have thou! | -Safiet I liave ye! 

The compound tenses are formed exactly like those of lieien, 
to be conjugated in full afterwards. 

88. CONJUGATION OP fein. 

@etlt TO BE. 



fn. 



Indicative, 

3(^ tin, I am 
S)u 6ijt, thou art 
(Sr ip, he is 
Sffiir jinb, we are 
3^r feib, ye are 
©ic ftiib, they are. 



Subjunctive 

3(^ fet, I be 
S)u feieji, thou be 
®r fei, he be 
SBir feien, we be 
3^v feiet, ye be 
<Sie feien, they be. 





3^ rear, I was 


3c^ ware, I were 


i 


Su rcax% thou wert 


®u rearefl, thou were 




(£r rear, he was 


®r redre, he were 


■4-3 


2Bir rearen, we were 


SEir rearen, we were 


rl 


3^r rearet, ye were 


3§r rearet, ye were 




<&ie reoren, they were. 


©ie reoren, they were. 



(set ! be thou! 

<Bd cr ! let him be! 



Imperative. 



@eib! or (©elen Sie) be ye! 
®eien reir! let us be! 
©cien fte ! let them be! 

The compound tenses of fein are formed exactly like those 
of fommen, conjugated afterwards. The third persons are 
here given: — 

Indicative. 



Present perfect ... @r ifi gercefcn, 

He has been. 

Pluperfect 6r war gereefen. 

He had been. 

Future imperfect. ®r reirb fein, 

He will be. 

Future perfect ... @r reirb gereefen fein, 



Subjunctive. 
©r fei gereefen. 

@r ware gereefen. 

®r reerbe fein. 



He will have been. 



dx reerbe gereefen fein. 



CONJUGATION OF VTcrben. 
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Conditional Mood. 

Present.... Sr rciirbe fein, He would be. 

Past 6r wiirbe gcivefm fein, He would have been. 

Infinitive. 

€ein, to be. | ®e>»efen fein, to have been. 

89. CONJUGATION OF tticcbcn. 

SSecben — to become. 



Indicative. 

"Sij irerbe, I become 

@r nix's 
9Bir njerben 
3^r rocrbet 
<sie nierben. 



Subjunctive. 
[3c^ reerbc, I become] 
4)u werbeft 
@r irerbe 
rSir reerben] 
rS^r «erbet] 
[@ie werben ] 



3<^ intrbe or njarb, I became 
25u rcurbefl or toarbft 
@r njurbe or roarb 
S55ir wurben 
3^r rcurbet 
@ie icurbcii. 



3($ icurbe, I became 

5)u toiirbefl 

@r tuiirbe 

ffiiv iriirben 

3^r njurbct 

Sic rcitrben. 



Imperative. 

SSerbe, become thou. | SBerbet, become ye. 

In^nitive. 

Present, fficrben. | Perf. ©creorben (or ircrben) [ein. 

Participle, 

Present. SBcrbenb. | Perf. ©etrorben (as auxiliary, 

[reorben). 
The compound tenses of njerbcn are formed with fein, like 
those of fommen. 
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Chapter VIII. 



-Verbs continued, 
of Conjugation. 



-Specimens 



90. CONJUGATION OF A WEAK VERB (with :^a6en) : 





/«A'i;o<i»e. 


iS«J;K«rftV«. 


o 
2 


3(^ Iie6c, I love 


[3^ UeBc, I love] 




2)u licBft 


Su lieBcft 




®r lieM 


er Utht 


i 


aBir liefien 


[mix liefiew] 


1 


3^r lieM 


3l^r liefiet 




<Sic lieBeit. 


[®ie lieBen.] 




S(^ Mtc, I loved, I was 


3i^ liefitc, I loved, I were 


<D 


5)u licBtcft [loving 


©u lieSteft [loving 


§ 


er lieBtc 


dt liefctc 


E^ 


SBir IkUtn 


SIBir lieBten 


1 


3|r lie'Btet 


3^r lieBtct 




(Sic lieBten 


®ie Mtcn. 




5(^ ^a6e gelictt, I have loved, 


[3c^^ak gelieBt,] I have loved, 


i 

e 


5)u :^ajl geliett [I loved 


5)u l^a6c(i geliefit [I loved 


5 


Sr :^at geliefct 


®r :^a6e gelieBt 


O 


gSir ^oten geliefct 


[aSir ^abm geliett] 


i 


3^r :^a6t gcliett 


31^1 :^o6et gcliett 


h 


<Sic ijabtn geliefit. 


[@ie l^atcn gcllf'fit.] 




3^ ^atte gelieBt,! had loved 


3^ :^atte geliefit 


-s 


S?u ^flttejit geticfct 


Su l^dtteji gelieit 


■H 


®r,:^otte gelicfit 


®r 1)atU geliett 


o 


aBir :^atten geticBt 


SSir pttcn geliett 


s 


3^r ^attet gclicfit 


3^r :^attet getiebt 




®ie i^attm gelicGt. 


©ie l^citten geliebt. 


0) 


3^ werbe Ilcten, I shall love 


[3(^ roerbe lietenj 


"S 


Su »tffi lieBen 


5)u werbefi liefien 


a 


®r wirb lieBen 


©r njcrbe Iie6en 


l-H 


sffiir werben liibm 


[SBir rccrbeit licien] 


J 


3|r wcrbct Uctcn 


[3^r werbet liefien] 


"3 


@ic iKcrben Ue6ett. 


[<Sie ttjcrben KcBcn.] 
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Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


• 


3d^ werbe geliefet l^aBcn, I 


[3(!^ wetbc gcIieBt l^aBeit] 


J 


[shall have loved 




1 


2)u wirii gcliefet :^a6en 


[-Su trcrbefl geltefit fjabm'] 




@r njirb gelieBt :^aBett 


(£t reerbc gctte6t 'ijabm 




SBir reerbeti gctieSt :^a6en 


"3Bir njerbeti gelicfet fja'bm'] 


a 


3^r njerbet geticBt f}abtn 


;3£)i: loerbet gelie'6t :^atien] 




<Sie njerbcn gelictt f)abm. 


"@te werben gclicfit |)a6en.] 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 


Past. 


3^ ttiuvbc lieljen, I should 


3^ wurbe geliett :^a6en, I 


[love 


[should have loved 


Su wurbejl lieljcn 


®u wuruefl gcKefit l^afieti 


dr njurbeJicBen 


@r reiirbe getiefit l^aBcn 


SBir rourben licSctt 


SStr njurbcn geltc6t f)oibm 


3^r reiirbet lieteti 


5^r rciirbet gelictt ^ahn 


<Sie iBurbeti Ite6en 


@ie wiirbcn gellcfit fjabtn. 


Present. 


Past. 


3d) lieBte 


3^ ^atte gctiett 


®u Itettep 


2)u l^atteji gelicljt 


&c. 


&c. 


Impe 


■ative. 


SieBe! love! 


SieBet! (orIie6eu<Sic!) love! 


Siete er! let liim love! 


Sieteii njtr! let us love! 




SieBcn jtc! let them love! 


Infinitive ar 


d Fartieiple. 


lieBen, to love, | 


gcIieBt '^afien, to have loved, 




lieBenb, loving, | 


gclicit, loved. 



Obs. 1. — ^The third plural imperative lieBm @ie! (@ie being 
printed with a capital) is the ordinary form of address, 
except in very familiar intercourse. 

Obs. 2. — ^In the subjunctive no contraction like liefct for liefiet 
is allowed. 



91. CONJUGATION OF A STEONG VERB:— 
[The parts printed in black type are not formed directly from the root 
of the infinitive.] 
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<SpttiS)tn TO SPEAK. 





Indicative. 


Suhjunctive. 


v 


3(^ ftve(^e, I speak, 


[3(^ r^jrcc^e] 




Du i^jttii^ft 


©It fpred^fjt 


-k» 


®r f)itt«i^t 


©r f^jrcd^c 


1 


aBir fpret^en 


[SBir f))rec^cn] 


Oi 


35r fprcc^t 


3^r frre^et 




iSle fpred^en. 


[@te fpred^en.J 




3c^ flicail), I spoke, 


3c^ f^JcSJc 


a 


S)u ff)ta^fi 


S)u ffivad^eft 


S 


@r f^tai!^ 


@r flititdje 


.-*j 


SBir ^pvadftn 


SBir f^jrnc^eit 


i 


3^r fDca.i6(e)t 


3^r flsrdd^et 




@ie ftitai^ett. 


®ic fproc^eit. 



Imperative. 



<9t>Ctc^! speak! 

©^sted^e er! let him speak! 



<B'^xt^{t)t\ (or fprcdjen ©U I), 
[speak! 
©prcd^en luir ! let us speak! 
®))ve(^en fte ! let them speak! 

The compound tenses ic^ \^abt ge[)3roc^en, &c., are formed 
exactly like those of licfcen. 





92. CONJUGATION OF . 


1 VKEB WITH fein:— 




Indicative, 


Suhjunctive. 


i 


3d) fomme, I come. 


[3^ foiiinie] 


§ 


S)u !ominfl 


2)11 foninieft 


Eh 


®r foinmt 


@r fomme 


d 


SBir f'ommcti 


[SGBir fommen] 


£ 


3'^r lommt 


3^r fommet 




®ie fomnten. 


[<Sie fommen.J 




3^ lam, I came, 


3(^ !ame, I came, 


i 


5)u famp 


®u fdmefl 


1 


@r fam 


(£r fame 


&H 


3Bir famcn 


S5?ir famen 


J5 


3^r Iam(e)t 


3^r fdmct 




©ic fnmen. 


@te fdmcn. 



V£EE WITH f e i n. 
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Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 




Sc^lJingefommcn, I am come 


3(^ fei gefommen 


m 


[or ijave come, 




^ 


Su Biji geJominen 


2)u fei(e)(i gefommen 


-g 


©r iji gef ommen 


er fei gefommen 


1 


SBtr fliib gefomnten 


SBir feten gefommen 


(S 


Sl^r fcib gefommen 


3^r feiet gefommen 




®ie jinb gefommen. 


©ie feien gefommen. 




3^ mar gefommen, I had come 


3^ ware gefommen 




[or was come, 




•8 


!Du warfi gefommen 


®u njdre|l gefommen 


E 


@r war gefommen 


(5r ttidre gefommen 


:3 


3Bir waren gefommen 


SBir redren gefommen 


Pi 


36r n!ar(e)t gefommen 


S^r wdret gefommen 


@ie njaren gefommen. 


@ie ttdren gefommen. 


I'd 


3^ reerte fommen 


[3c^ njerbe fommen] 




S)u njirfi fommen 


Du reerbefi fommen 


&c. 

- ■ 1 


&c. 


11 


3c^ »erbe gefommen fein 


[3c^ wevbe gefommen fein] 


Is 


S)u ttirji gefommen fein 


2)u werbejl gefommen fein 


PHfl< 


&c.: 


&c. 



Present. 
3^ ttjiirbe fommen 
2)u reurbeji fommen 



Coitditional, 



Past. 

3^ ttiiirbe gefommen fein 
S)u ttJiwbefl gefommen fein 



Present. 



3c^ f dme 
!Du fdmefi 
&c. 



.Somme! (JJomm!) 
[.ffomme er!] 



Past. 

3^ wore gefommen 
3)u redreji gefommen 
&c. 



Imperative. 



Jfomm(e)t! (orfommenSie!) 
"fommen reir!] 
'.Rommen fie!] 



so 



VERBS. 



93. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VOICE. 







Indicative. 1 


Subjunctive. 


o 


3(^ wetbe geliefit, I am loved 


[3c^ werbe gelicBt, I be loved] 


^ 


5)u airfi gcliett 


S)u wcrbefi getiefit 


■*» 


(S.X wirb geliefit 


©r werbe geliefct 


d 


ffiir tterben gelieJt 


■ffiir werben gelieBt] 


i 


3|r werbet getieit 


;3^r wcrbet geliefit] 


hH 


©tc luerbcn getieBt. 


^@ie werben geltefet.] 


- 


3(^ wurbcgetic6t, I was loved 


3d^ witrbc gelieBt, I were 


O 


Su reurbeji geliefit 


5)u wurbcji gctiefit [loved 


Ch 


(Sx luurbe gelielit 


®r wurbc geliett 


-4^ 


5Bir wurbcn geliefit 


SBir wurben geliefit 


3 


3^r ttjurbet gelie:6t 


3'^r wurbet gcIieBt 




<Ste wurbcrt geliefit. 


©ie wiirben gelieBt. 




3^ Bin getiettniorbcrt, I have 


3(^ fei geliebt worben, I bad 


g 


[been loved 


[been loved 


i 


Su Jifi getie'Bt tuorben 


5)u feifi gcIieW worben 


E^ 


(Sr iji geliefit irorben 


©r fei geMt worben 


)EJ 


SBtr ftnb gelieJt voorben 


SBir feien geMt worben 


3:§r feib gelteit worben 


S^r feiet geltett worben 


l*-! 


©ie ftnb geltefit worben. 


@ie feien gelie'Bt worben. 




3d^ war geliefit worben 


" ^^ wcire geliefc^ worben 


-U 


3)u warjl gelieit worben 


S)u wfirefi gelicBt worben 


*« 


Gr war geliett worben 


®r ware gelieBt worben 


1 


aBir woren gelieit worben 


3Bir waren geMt worben 


S- 


3^r waret geliett worben 


3l^r wdret getieit worben 




(Sie waren gelieBt worben. 


©ie waren geliett worben. 


_^ 


CD 


3c^ werbe gcliebt werben 


[3d^ werbe gelieBt werben] 


•J- 




i)u wirfi gelie'Bt werben 


Su werbcji getie6t werben 


•^f 


«( 


&c. 


&o. 


■a 




S(^ werbe geliett worben fein 


[3c^ werbe geliefit worben fein] 


§ 


Su wtrji gelieBt worben fein 


2)u werbeji geliefit worben fein 


mf 


M 


&c. 


&c. 




Con 


iitional. 




Present. 


Past. 




3^ wiirbe getiefit werben 


5^ wiirbe gelieBt worben fein 




5)u wurbeft geliefct werben 


5)u wurbeji gelieBt worben fein 






&c. 


&c. 
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Present. 
3c^ tcore geliefit 
!Du wdrcji getiett 
&c. 



SBerbegelieHI 
[@r werbc gelieit !] 



Past. 
3tft tonre gcliefit worbcn 
2Du wiireli gelieOt loorbcn 
&c. 



Imperative. 

SBerbct (or reerben ®ie) gclie'6t ! 
[QiBcrben wir gelieit !] 
[SBcrben fte griiefit !] 



94. NOTES ON THE PASSIVE. — The difficulties of 
the passive voice are more apparent than reaL It is essential 
to remember that werben {to become) takes the place of the 
English be, and fein {to he) the place of the English have. 
Thus :— 

er ifl geliefit worben, 

he has loved been, 

er reirb gelieBt tcorbcn fein, 
he will loved been have. 

It wiU be noticed that in the compound tenses the Infinitive 
cpmes last, and the Participle of the auxiliary after the Parti- 
ciple of the verb. 



95. REFLEXIVE VERBS.— Eeflexive verbs are conju- 
gated exactly like ordinary active verbs, with the addition of 
the reflexive pronoun, mostly in the accusative, but some- 
times in the dative case. Many of them, like fl(^ fi^dmen, 
to be ashamed, fic^ freuen, to rejoice, have no reflexive equi- 
valent in English. One or two tenses will suffice to show 
how they are conjugated. 



Present Indicative. 


With Accusative. 


With Dative. 


3^ ieflnne mic^, I bethink 
2)u Befmnfi bid^ [myself 
er teflnnt flc^ 
aBir Beftnncn linS 
3^r ■fceftnnt eud^ 
@ie fcefliinett jl^. 


3(^ fcfemeic^Ie ntir, I flatter 
35u fc^meid^elji bir [myself 
<S.i f^met^clt jtd^ 
aSir f^meic^eln ung 
S^r f^mei^elt eud^ 
(&ie fc^mei^eln flc^. 
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Compound Tenses. 



3c^ ^aie mid^ Befonneu 
3^ werbe miii) Beflnncn 
&c. 



ic^ ^ah niir gefd^iucic^It 
ic^ rocrbe niir fi^meic^tln 
&c. 



96. COMPOUND VERBS.— A great number of compound 
verbs are formed by putting certain ^re/Ja;es, originally adverbs, 
before simple verbs. Many of theo^ retain their adverbial 
character and their accent, and are easily separated from the 
verb ; others have become part of the verb, have lost their 
accent, and remain attached to the verb throughout its conju- 
gation. 

They are conjugated as follows : — 



o 




Separable Verts. 


Inseparable Verbs. 


1 


5(^ jiel^e tjor, I prefer 
5)u jie^ji »or 
(Sv jie^t uor 
5QBir jie^en tior 
3^r jie^t sor 
@ie jie^en Dor. 


3(i^ entjie^e, I withdraw 

£tu cntjieljl 

er entjit:^t 

aSir etrtsiefm 

3^r entjie^t 

©ie. fittjie^en. 


1.1 

13 


1 


3^ ^a6e Sorgejogcn 
®u :^ojl sorgejogen 
&c. 


3c^ ^abt entjogen 
Su ^a|l entjogen 
&c. 



Infinitive with jtt (Supine). 

Oorjujie^en, to prefer. | ju entjie^en, to withdraw. 

Should a simple tense of the verb stand at the end of the 
sentence, the separable prefix is treated exactly like the in- 
separable one : — 

wenn \(^ eS Uorjiel^e. | njenn ic^ e8 entjte^e. 

The lists of separable and inseparable prefixes will be found 
in the next chapter. 

97. IMPERSONAL VERBS.— A number of verbs are 
used only in the 3rd person singular. Such are: (1.) Verbs 
denoting natural phenomena ; as, ii bli^t, it lightens; eSttgntt, it 
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rains. (2.) Verbs with a dative or an accusative of a personal 
pronoun representing an ordinary personal verb in English ; 
as, eg ^imgert mi^, / am hungry; eS bunft mir, I fancy, me- 
thinhs. It should be noticed that methinks is the sole sur- 
viving English representative of this class. (3.) The verb 
e§ gibt, there is or there are (French il ij a), literally nature pro- 
duces. The following are specimens of their conjugation: — 

98. CONJUGATION OF eg giefit. 

Present Imperf... <SS giefit, there is or there are. 
Past Imperfect... (58 gaS, there was or there were. 
Pres. Prefect ... (SS l^at gegeten, there has been or there have 
Past Perfect ... 68 l^attc gegeten, there had been. [been. 
Future Imperf... ®8 reirb geben, there will be. 
Future Perfect... ®S wirb gegeOm ijaUn, there will have been. 
Pres. Conditional (SS rciirbc geben, there would be. 
Past Conditional @S reiirbe gegeBen i)abm, there would have 

[been. 

All impersonals, except e§ gelitigt (mir, &c.),* I succeed, are 
conjugated with |)atcn. 

99. PEESONS WITH IMPEESONALS. 

Singular. Plural. 

e§ l^ungcrt iiiid^, I am hungry, e3 l^ungert unS, we are hungry. 
e§ l^ungert bic^, thou art hungrj', eg l^ungert eu^, ye are hungry. 
e§ l^imgert i^n (fie), he is hungry, e§ ^ungertfte, they are hungry. 

e3 f)at mir gea^nt, I expected, e8 ^at unS gea^nt. 
eS i)at bir gca^nt, eg ijat euctj gea'^nt. 

tg fat i^m (i^r) Qta^nt, eg i)at it)nen gea^nt. 



' ®elingcn ia also used personally in the 3rd singular and 3rd plural only. 
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Chapter IX.— Verbs continued.— Formation 
of Tenses— Prefixes, &c. 

100. GENEEAL PEINCIPLES.— It has been pointed 
out (§ 86) that there are two ways of conjugating verbs in 
German. In the one, the weak conjugation, the root-vowel 
is retained unaltered, and the past tense is formed by the ad- 
dition of U. This suffix is the representative of the auxiliary 
tl^u — , meaning did, and, as might be expected, is not em- 
ployed in the conjugation of those verbs that seem to consti- 
tute the original stock of the language. 

In the strong conjugation, that of the primitive verbs of the 
language, the root, which is often, but not necessarily, that 
of the Present Tense, is almost always subjected to certain 
vowel changes to form the Past Tense, less frequently to form 
the Present Tense and the Past Participle. Thus the root 
groB has Past gruB (representing an older gtuoB), and in the 
Present the two stems graft and grdlj. Again, the root got 
has in the Present gi6- and ge6-, in the Past ga6«, and in the 
Past Participle gegefien. 

It is impossible, in an elementary Grammar, to do more than indicate the 
processes which these changes represent ; but it is worth while to show 
that they are systematic changes, and not, as might be imagined from the 
present condition of the language, accidental. The Aryan languages hare 
two ways of forming a past t«nse : — (1.) by reduplication, and (2.) by 
strengthening the root-vowel. EedupUcation, familiar to us in examples 
like momordi, spopondi, nrvipa, does not exist in modern German ; but 
there is a group of verbs (I)alten, ^ielt being the type), in which the 
formation of the Fast Tense is clearly traceable to it. ^iclt is, in fact, a con- 
traction of a form which appears in Gothic* as haihald. The other process, 
that of strengthening the root-vowel (@tcig«iing or SlHaut), is more e&sily 
traced. A short a in the root.became, for certain purposes, aa, or A, and this 
again was strengthened to a somewhat unpronounceable combination &tt, 
which in Primitive German appears as 6 (later uo), and meets us, for 
example, in the word gruB (for gi-uob) quoted above. Similarly, i in the 



* Gothic is the Teutonic language of which we possess the earliest lite- 
rary remains, namely, a 'translation of the Gospels by Ulfilas, who lived in 
the fourth century a.d. It is not considered to be a lineal ancestor of modem 
High German, but collateral. 
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root becomes first at, and thea ii, which in Primitive German took the lesg 
ambitious forms (1) ei or t, (2) at or ei. And « in the root becomes (1) au, 
(2) au, or eventually (1) t«, (2) ««, or ou. As an example, the older root 
of the existing verb ftiegen; to fly, is vlug, retained in the noun iStug, flight ; 
the first singular present is vliug-e, now fKcgc; the past tense vhuc, now 
flog, showing the three gradations of the »-roots (original, vlug ; first 
gradation, vliug ; second gradation, vlouc). The normal German practice 
seems to have been to take the first gradation for the singular, and the 
second gradation for the plural of the past tense. Of this there is a solitary 
survival in Matb, plural teucben, though toacb itself is in a great measure 
superseded by wutke. "With this exception, one of the two has, in modem 
German, suppressed the other, and the net result is that the past tense 
shows a vowel which has a title to be considered a strengthened or heavier 
form of the vowel of the root of the verb. 

Not content, however, with strengthening, and that in two gradations, 
the root-vowel, German, increases its resources by weakening the vowel a, 
first down to u, and then down to the still thinner vowel sound i. This pro- 
cess is often,but not necessarily, used in forming the stem of the present tense ; 
thus gai makes gibfi, gt6t ; nam- makes ntmm|l, ntmmt, etc. A still further 
change of vowel in certain parts of the present tense, known by the name 
of aStei^uiig, will be spoken of in the next section. 

101. PEESENT TENSE QF STRONG VERBS. — It will have 
been remarked, in conjugating strong verbs, that there is frequently, but 
not necessarily, a variation in the vowels employed in different parts 
formed from the Present stem, that is, the several persons of the Present 
Tense, the Infinitive, and the Present Participle. The second and third 
persons of the Present Tense (and now and then the first in company with 
them) differ from the other members of the group. Either those two 
persons modify the root-vowel, especially a, as in f^tagen, fi^(fig|}, fi^tftgt, 
or they have an t (occasionally ic) where the other parts have e, as in fpte(ijien, 
fpric^jl, ft)ri4>t, geSen, gie6jl, gieSt. 

The explanation of this phenomenon carries us a step farther than the 
last section. If we compare the person-inflections of a German verb with 
those of a Greek, a Latin, a Sanscrit, or a Gothic verb, we cannot help 
seeing that a person-ending was once a much more formidable thing than 
it is now. It was, in fact, a personal proaoun, and by diligent compari- 
son it has been possible to form a very fair idea of the primitive form of 
the personal pronouns. Thus the Present of nam, take, is supposed to 
have been originally conjugated: — 

nam-a-mi , . . . take — I (me). 

nam-a-si .. .. take — thou (Greek av). 

nam-a-ti . . . . take— he (t being root of demonstrative). 

nam-^masi . . . . take — I — ^thou. 

nam-a-tasi . . . . take — he — thou. 

nam-a-nti . . . • take — they (he and he). 

Passing on to old High German,* we find forms looking extremely hks 



* Old High German is the language of the tribes inhabiting South Ger- 
many, as contained in literary remains from the 8th to the llth century. 
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Latin ; the root has suffered a change, and the terminations are a good 
deal cut down. The conjugation mns thus : — 

nim-u, nem-amSj 

nim-is, nem-at. 

nim-it, nem-ant. 

Or to take another inatance from the root vail : — 
vall-u, vall-ames. 

vell-is, vall-at. 

vell-it, vall-ant. 

Now, leaying out of consideration the first person singular, we notice that 
the endings of the second and third singular begin with t, those of the 
other persons, &o., with a. Here, then, we must look for the solution of 
the difficulty. A very common tendency of language is to assimilate, more 
or leas completely, the vowels of adjacent syllables. In German this ten- 
dency works backwards, and produces the two effects known as Umlaut and 
SBvei^ung. If a syllable with i be followed by a syllable with a, the « is 
changed by SBteci^ung into an e-sound (denoted by e) ; if i follows a syl- 
lable containing a, o, «, the root-vowel of that syllable is by Umlaut 
brought nearer to the sound of the i. Thus, on the one hand, iptti^, nimm 
exhibit the proper form of the Present, while ^pte(fyer\, ft)re(5et, nel^men, &c., 
show the Present stem modified by iiBce^ung ; on the other hand, f(^{ai;;tn, 
fdj)Jaget, &c., contain] the true stem, fc^Iiigil, fc^lfigt, the stem modified by 
Umlaut. As to the first person singular, it seems to have been arbitrarily 
altered to the form of the plural and the infinitive. 

102. PARTICIPLES.— The Present Participle is formed, 
both in strong and in weak verbs, by adding enb to the root 
of the Infinitive, or more simply b to the Infinitive. Its older 
form, is anb, retained in the word >§eiIonb, Saviour, fjrcunb, 
friend, gcinb, enemy, are really contracted Present Parti- 
ciples. 

' The Past Participle is formed in strong verbs by adding 
the suflSx en to the root, and prefixing ge; ge is a particle used 
as an independent prefix to denote the completion of an 
action, as in gefi^weigcn compared with fd^roeigcn, gebenfen com- 
pared with benfen, and is therefore very appropriate to the 
Past Participle. It corresponds to the prefix y in old Eng- 
lish, common enough in Chaucer, now retained only in the 
word yclept. As to root-vowel, the Past Participle very 
often, but not always, retains that of the verb. In the weak 
conjugation the Past Participle is formed by adding t, and 
prefixing ge. Derivative verbs ending in ieren or iren, mostly 
formed from foreign languages, like regieren, flubircn, take no 
prefix ge in the past participle ; as, regicrt, fhtbitt, &c. 
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102. SUBJUNCTIVE.— The Present Subjunctive botli 
of strong and weak verbs has the root- vowel of the Infinitive, 
and never drops e in conjugation. The Past Subjunctive of 
strong verbs is formed by modifying the root-vowel of the 
Past Indicative ; occasionally it is formed from an obsolete 
Past Indicative, modifying where possible, and adding e. fa 
weak verbs it is identical with the Past Indicative. 

The teiminations of the Subjunctive in the older German contain the letter 
i or i, representing ya ovja of the primitive Aryan tongue. The following 
effects of this should be noticed : — 

(1) In strong verbs the a, o or a of the Past Indicative is subjected to the 
Umlaut to form the Past Subjunctive. 

(2) e is retained in the Subjunctive second singular and plural, as the sole 
representative of the syllable that once differentiated it from the Indicative. 

103. IMPERATIVE.— The second singular of the Im- 
perative of strong verbs, having i or ie in the 2nd or 3rd sin- 
gular Present Indicative, is the root of those persons ; as, 
^pxiSj, Iie3. Other strong verbs and aU weak verbs form the 
2nd singular Imperative by adding e to the root. In some 
cases, as l^alt! fomnt! the t is conveniently dropped. The 2nd 
plural Imperative is identical in form with the 2nd plural 
Indicative. The other persons of the Imperative are either 
borrowed from the Subjunctive, or formed with auxiliaries : 
ia^ (or lo^t) utig gel^tn ! Let us go ! @r fott tleiteu ! Let him 
stay ! 

104. CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS.— 
It is usual to divide the verbs of the strong conjugation into 
six classes of afctnutenbe 3Ser6en, and one class of rebu^itijircnbe 
33erBen. The arrangement here adopted is to give (1) a typi- i 
cal verb, specifying the Infinitive, the Present 3rd singular, 
the Past Indicative and Subjunctive, and the Perfect Parti- 
ciple ; (2) a list of the verbs that conform exactly, as far 
as their vowels are concerned, to the typical form ; (3) a list 
of those verbs that, being placed in the class, deviate slightly 
from the type. Afterwards a tabular list of all strong verbs 
and all verbs that deviate at all from the weak conjugation 
is given. 

105. FIRST GROUP.— e or a— I (lengthened jc)— a— o. 
Type: — tjred^en — M(t)t — hxaCi) — trdc^e — geBroc^en. 
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NoKMAi Vekbs :— kc(^)cn, etfc^reien* (crfd^wf), geSawn (jcSiert or gcfiSrt), 
nc^men (nimmt, gtnommcn), ftrc^en, Itci^eii, fiedenf (jlat), (Itjten (jlitp), injftn 
(ttaf). 

. Yaeiations :— Scttiegcnt (f'cWcgt, Sclnog), erli)«gMi (ttwSgt, erluog), Scvflcn (fotjl 
orSurfl, 6at|}corSra|le), ktef(!)eti(trof^), fei^itcn (fidfi'l*- Pt^t MO- Mtm (ffidjtji. 
fim ffodjt), gfil^ten (g%t, go^t), tommen (fommt or fommt, Iam),§ U\iljtn (lof^), 
Ijflegen ())ftegt, (jflog, or wesJc conjugation), fcjiereit (f^icrtor f(^«t, [(l^or), f^luoren 
(f^mort, fc^iBDv), wetcn (mcM, wo6). 

106. SECOND GROUP.— C—i (or ic)— 0— C. 
Type:— mejfen — mtft — ma^ — ma^e — gemeflen. 

NoKMAL Verbs : — eficn (gegeffeii), ftcffen, gclicn (gieSt), gcfi^e^tn (gefajte^t), Icfeu 
(tUf't),l| meffen, fc^tn (fi'^t), »tvgeffen, tretcn (tritt). 

Vakiations: — Bitten (tittct, 6at), genefeit (g£nef't),|| Itegen (liegt), and pljcn 
(fitt), the tenses of which are formed as if from fcfeit. 

SScfen (for which fein is used) belongs to this group, and changes 8 into x 
in the past. 

107.— THIRD GROUP.— ei—ei (as weak verbs)— ic or i 
— te or t. 

Type r^c^einen — fi^eint — fi^ien — fc^iene— r-geft^ienen ; 

reitcn — reitet — ritt — rltte — geritten ; 

the consonant being doubled to show the short vowel! 

Normal Verbs : Like fdjcincn: — bleittn, gebeil^en, leil^cn, mcibeti, )ftc\\ai, 
fi^cibcn, fci^cincn, fi^ceiScn, fdj^rcten, fcfjweigen, f)jimmt, peigcn, tticifen, jeil^en.H 

Like rdteti: — Scijien, Sejlei^en, crWei^en, gtcii^en, glcitcn, gtcifen, !eifen, tncifex, 
Ictfccn (litt), jjfeifen, teipcn, tciten, fdjjUi^icn, fc^ileifm, fc^teipcn, fdjimcifcn, f^ncikcn 
(f^nttt), fdjireittn, f^Jeifcn, flrtiten, ftrci^m, tuficjim. 



108. FOURTH GROUP.— ie—le (as weak verbs)— 0—0. 

Type: — fltegen — fitcgt — jlqg — jloge — gcflogen. 

/ Normal Verbs : — Stcgen, Sietcn, pefjen, fitcgen, frteren, gcniffcn, gUpen, lieftn 
(tor, gcloren), tric^en, tiei^eii, fc^ieljeii, fc^icpen, fe^tiepcn, fieteK (fott, gcfotten),|>ticpeii, 
(lifSm, tttcfen, uerfciiefen, uetttmn, totegeti, jitl^en (jog, gcjogcn). 

Variations : — The verbs whose infinitives are ictcugeii, lugen, faugen, 
f(ijirau6en, faufen (foff, gefoffen), belong to this group; Jugen and triigen, and 
several of the verbs in it, often form, in poetry, the second and third singular 
Fresent Indicative in cu ; as, leugt, fccucfit, ^eugt. 

* To be frightened ; crfd^redtn, to frighten, is a weak verb. 
, t Intransitive ; fiticn, transitive, is a weak verb. 
X To induce ; icmegen, set in motion, is a weak verb. 
S The e may be traced in iequtm. ' || ft, not jl. 

IT Accuse ; take care to distinguish from jit^en, draw. 
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109. FIFTH GROUP.— oc— ft— u—fl. 

Type:— fd^tagcn— fci^tagt— fd^tug— fc^Iuge— gefc^fagen. 

SToRMAi, Verbs :—fa]^ren, gv^Stn, toiitn,* fdjilagen, f^offen (f(?iu.f), ttagen 
Bjai^fen, and sometimes baim. 

Variations i—^tbtn, ^tit, ^iiS or ^oi, ger^oSeit ;t ftfiwoten, fdjjHJorf, fc^njiir or 
fd^woc, geft^itDORii ; ftc^en (which has taken the place of atandan), jlc^t, jinnb, 
or tiunb, gcfiantcii. 

no. SIXTH GROUP.— t (changed into z before r and I) 
— i — a — tt or 0. 

Type : — ftngeit — ftngt — fang— fange — gefungen ; 
- fergeit — 6irgt — ^6arg— ficirge— gefiorgen. 

_ Normal Verbs : Like rmgen— : iinkcn, kringen, ftnben, gelingcn, Hingeu 
ringcn, f^Ungcn, fmgcn, ftnien, ftJtingen, pinJen, tuinfcn, luinten, jiuingcn. 

Like tergm:— tcfc^ten (Bcfie^ft, Imp. Subj. lefo^lt), ^ctfen (Imp. Subj. t;atfe 
or l^ulfe), gelteit (gSlte or golte), fcjieltcn {\^ilit). fc^melsm (f(?)mplje), flerten 
(jiurte), uciletfcen (sevburSe), wecben (luucSe), mcrtcn (wutke), wctfcn (wdcfe or 
tuurfe). 

Variations :— gtimmen, Himmcn, make gtomra, Homm ; ft^iatlen, fd^attt, f^oU ; 
f^iiBtfltn, f^njott; qucllcn, guotr, the Imp. Subj. taking 6; kingcn makes bang 
or tung; beginncn, linnen, fmnen, fpinnen take i in the Imp. Subj., with o ia 
the Imp. Indie. 

1 1 1 . SEVENTH GROUP.-EEDUPLICATING VERBS.— 
Infinitive varies — Present as in weak verbs, except that a 
becomes a— -Past tense ic (or t) — Past Participle as Infinitive. 

Type:— faaen— fdm— ftel— fiele— gefattcn. 

Normal Verbs: — Wofen, treten, fallen, faitgen (fing), l^attcn, l^aiigen (5iiig)» 
^ei^en, taffen, Jaufen, ratten, rufen, flopen. 

Variations : — ^ouen makes 'i)tma, tfui ; gcl^cn has superseded a form 
gangan (Scotch, gang), and makes gc^t, ging, gegnngcn. 

112. PECULIARITIES OF THE WEAK CONJU- 
GATION. — As in the case of adjectives, a contraction takes 
place when a liquid comes between two e's. In the first 
person singular present imperfect indicative the C of the root, 
in other parts the c of the inflexion is dropped ; as, ic^ l^onblc 
bu l^onbeljl, a ^anbelt, wir l^anbeln ; i^ nionbrc, Du wanberii, Sea'. 



* These are really two verbs — taben, load, a strong verb ; and token, 
invite, a weak verb. In the Present Tense Jabet and ISbt are used in- 
diiferentlyin both meanings ; in the Past Tense, lobete is occasionally used. 

t The Participle preserved in txfjtAm, sublime. 
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In forming the Past Indicative and Subjunctive, e is 
retained after b, t, t^ (as, rebcte, i3emut^cte),but dropped- in aU 
otber cases, as latfjU. 

The verbs 6rennen, rcnnen, f ennen, nennen, fenben, wenben have 
a in the Past tense and Perfect Participle ; a is the original 
vowel of the root.* 

113. IRREGULAR VERBS.— SBrtngen, benlett, bunfcn form 
their Past Tense and Participle as if from ixaSjm, batmen, 
bauc^en ; gonnen makes gonnen, gegonnt, as weU as gonnte, gcgpnnt. 

3:^un makes i^ t^uc, bu t:^up, er t^ut, »ir t^un, i^r t^ut, pe t^un 
— f^at— t^ate— get|an. . 

SBiffen makes i^ roei^, bu toeifit, n «eif , wir roiffen, t?r wiJTet, 
fie reijfen— wuf te— wflf te — gewuf t. 

114. VERBS OF MOOD.— The verbs of mood biirfcn, 
lonnen, ntijgcn, muflen, fottcn, xooUm have several peculiarities 
of conjugation. In all of them, (1) the singular Present 
Indicative has in all three persons a different vowel from the 
Infinitive (except in foUen); (2) the Past Tense and Past 
Participle are formed according to the weak conjugation; 
(3) there is another form of the Perfect Participle, identical 
with the Infinitive, which is used whenever a compound tense 
of the auxiliary is joined to another Infinitive. Saflen, which 
has the 3rd property, is in other respects a strong verb of the 
seventh group. ' 

Their conjugation is as follows ; — 



• The Gothic form is hrannjan, etc., which accoimts for the change 
of a into e by Umtout. 
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Present. 


Past. 


(d'S 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


l-l 


i(^ borf 


i(^ bfirfe 


id^ burfte 


i(^ biirfte 


.?'s. 


Du barffi 


bu burfejt 


buburftefi 


bu biirftefl 


I.S 


er barf 


er burfe 


«&c. 


&c. 


&" 


wir burfen, &c. 


&c. 






^ 


ic^ fann 


i^ fonne 


i(^ fonnte 


tc^ ffinnte 


s: 


bu fannji 


bu lonneji 


bu lonntejl 


bu fonntcji 


e'^ 


er fann 


er tonne 


er fonnte 


er fonnte 


i 


n3irf6nncn,&o. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 




t(^ mag 


ic^ nioge 


ic^ mo(^te 


i^ nioc^te 


l'^- 


bu magfl 


bu mogeji 


bu me^tefl 


bu m6ct)tejl 


S -i: 


er mag 


er moge 


er moc^te 


er mo^te 


.1 

S 


njtr mogen, &o. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


■jfp 


id) mug 


ic^ muffe 


ic^ mufite 


id^ mfigte 


60 


bu mup 


bu muffejt 


bu mugtefi 


bu miigtefl 


er mug 


er muffe 


er mug te 


cr muf te 


S 


TOir muflen,&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


t- 


^foU 


t^ fotre 


ic^ follte 


id^ fotrte 


O 01 


bu foKft 


bu foHeft 


bu fottte^ 


bu foatejl 


s" S 


erfoU 


er fotte 


er fottte 


er foate 


t"^ 


reir fottcn, &c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


„. 


td^ wiff 


xitl woffe 


ic^ wottte 


t(^ wottte 


^i^ 


bu wittjl 


bu reotteji 


bu woUtefl 


bu tDoHteji 


f:s 


ft will 


er nioOc 


&c. 


&c. 


r 


»ir njotten, &c. 


&e. 







Perfect Participles: — burfen or geburft, tonnen or gefonnt, 
m6gen or gemod^t, niuffen or gemiigt, fotten or gefoHt, tvotten or geiroKt. 
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115. INSEPARABLE PEEFIXES.— There are six in- 
separable prefixes, yiz. : — 

cnt or em)), and er, 
Be, gc, Scr, and jer. 

Yerbs compounded with these are conjugated like entjifl^cn 
(§ 96). There is then no accent on the prefix. 

116. DOUBTFUL PEEFIXES. — Verbs compounded 
•with tmd), Winter, um, iibn, unter, loiber (wifbcr) are sometimes 
conjugated like entjic^en, and sometimes like Sorjie^en, according 
to meaning. If they are conjugated like Sorjie^en, the prefix 
retains its accent ; if like entjie'^en, it does not. For details, 
see Syntax, 

117. 9Ki^ AND tloH. — 3Jiif is not unfrequeuily a separable prefix, but 
its use is aToided in cases where it would have to follow the verb. 
Thus, cr f)at mtf gctc(ijinet, ct ^cit mii^ mtfucrllantcn, cr fdjieint rmfinxc(t)i\eit, hut 
not et xti^net mi^. But it is more usual to treat it as an inseparable prefix ; 
or, when it is compounded with a weak verb, to consider it so entirely a 
part of the verb as to prefix gc to the whole. Thus, mifStttigen makes 
tniSbidigt or gcmifbilligt, mtPi:aui|im makes mt^6tau(^t or geratfirauc^t. 

SSoU is inseparable in the verbs »oll6ringen, BoUcntcn, uoltfu^cen, BoKjul^cn. 
In a compound lilie BoKgiepcn, to fill by pouring, it is really a separate word, 
and therefore separable. 

118. SEPARABLE PREFIXES.— The following prefixes 
are separable : — ab, an, ouf, aug, 6ei, bar, ein, fort, log, mit, na(i), 
ob, tior, treg, ju, :^in and :^er, (and their compounds, like f)txab, 
um^in) ein^)0):,nieber, juriid, 5ufammen,entgegcn. Verbs compounded 
with these prefixes are conjugated like Sorjie^cn. 

Compound prefixes made up- of two separable prefixes are 
separable ; as, ijoriei, BoruBcr, fjnan. 

There are a number of verbs, in which a separable prefix 
precedes a verb like Be'^alten, formed with an inseparable pre- 
fix ; such are, sorBcllolten, nncrfcnncn, auferficl^en. Some of them 
admit of the separation of the separable prefix, ici) 6c^aIte...i5or, 
UorjiiBe^alteit, but it is generally better to avoid using the verbs 
in cases where such separation might be necessary. Of course, 
in no case can such verbs take ge. 

119. MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS.— Verbs, which 
have an adjective or adverb (not included in the list of ordi- 
nary prefixes) prefixed, are separable ; as, gro^t^un, brag ; 
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wol^treottett, wish well to; fe^lfc^Iagen, miscarry; gittfeifen, 
approve ; gleid^f ommen, be a matcli for ; f^odfadjUn, esteem highly. 
Thus, ex t^at 9rof,_e8 iii fc^Igefd^Iogcn. 

Some comhinations of a noun and verb, such as (PreiS (pxtiS) 
ge6en, to give up; ©tatt pnben, to take place; .gauS fatten, 
to keep house; Sanf fagen, to thank, — are treated as two 
separate words. 

There are a number of verbs that look like compound verbs, 
but are really derivatives from compound nouns. Such are, 
rat^fc^Iagen, to take counsel ; l^anbf a6en, to handle ; weiffagen', 
to divine, prophesy (not really a compound of weife, fagen) ; 

mut^ma^en, to suspect. They are treated as ordinary verbs 

ic^ ^anV^ait, xS) ^ah geraf^fc^tngt. It should be further noticed 
that we have gerat:^fc^Iagt, and not gerat^f(6I(igen, the verb 
being a derivative of Sftat|t^Ing, not a, compound of fd^Iagen. 

A few verbs of this kind, with an inseparable prefix, also 
call for remark. Such are, fieota^ten, observe (Ofcad^t) ; 
Beauftrngcn, commission(9luftrag); ttera6[^iebcn, dismiss (2t6f^ieb); 
ijeranlaffen, cause (Qlnlaf ). They are treated as ordinary in- 
separable verbs — i(ij |)aBe Oeranlaf t; er ficauftragte mid^. Notice 
as before — »cranlaf te, not tieronlief ; Beauftragte, not iBeaitftrug. 

120. FACTITIVE VERBS. — There are, in German, 
a number of pairs of verbs like outfall andi fell— i.e., fall, and 
cause to faU. Factitive verbs (cause to fall) are formed from 
certain intransitive verbs by modifying the root-vowel, or 
sometimes by another change. Thus we have: — 

borrcn, to dry up (intrans.), bijrren, dry up, cause to wither. 

wither, 

bringen, press on, make one's brdngen, press, crowd (trans.). 

way, 

crJoItcn, grow cold, ertatten*, make cold, 

fatten, faU, fatten, fell, 

flie^en, flow, ftof enf, cause to flow, float (tr.) 

fa^renj, ride in a carriage, &c., fu!^ren, lead, take in a carriage. 



* Especially fi^ cridtten, catch cold. 

f Notice ®tnem Etiuas einpfen, to mate sometliing flow into a person, 
inspire him with it. 

J Old English verb to fare. 
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^angen, bang, be banging, 
l^afteit, stick, be fixed, 
liegen, lie, 
fnufeiJ, drink, 

faugcn, suck, 
((fatten, sound (intr.) 
fd^wimmen, swim, 

fc^inmien, vanisb, 
ftnfeii, sink (intr.) 
fl|cn, sit, 
fUringen, jump, 

trinfen, drink, 

»>ege«, weigb (intr.) 



faugcn, bang (trans.). 

l^icftcn, fasten, fix. 

legen, lay, 

erfdufen, drown (make to drink 

water to excess.) 
fiiugcn,' suckle, 
fc^eflcn, ring (a bell), 
f^reemmcn, deluge (make to 

swim.) 
ijerfi^njcnbcn, squander, 
fenfen, sink (trans.), 
fe^en, set. 
(prengen, make to jump, blowup 

witb gunpowder, 
trcinfcn, make to drink, watei- 

(a borse, &e.) 
wagen, weigh (trans.). 
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122. — The following strong -participles from verbs wliich 
have passed into the weak conjugation, should be added : — 

Class 1... unijerl^D^ten, from l^e'^ten, conceal, 
gero^en, ,, rod^en, avenge. 

Class 6... gemolfen, „ luelJen, milt. 

BeHomnten, „ Beflcmnten, press tight, 
ijernjomn, „ serwirren, confuse. 

Class 7... gcfaltcn, „ fatten, fold, 

gef)3atten, ,, j]palten, to cleave, 

gefc^rotcn, „ f^roten, cut up (shred), 

gefaljen, ,, faljen, salt. 
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Chapter XI.— Adverbs, Prepositions and 
Conjunctions. 

123. ADJECTIVES AS ADVEEBS.— Nearly aU adjectives 
can be used in German as adverbs in their nninfleoted form, as 
fc^Dtt getteibet, beautifully dressed; fd^wer telaben, heavily laden, &c. 

Obs. In older Gennan, a great number of adverts were f onned'from 
adjectives by a vowel-ending, originally o and then c, wMeli has now 
disappeared. A similar change has taten place in English, but we have, 
except in a limited number of phrases, such as to talTe loud, to drinli hard, 
made an effort to compensate the loss by employing a different form. 
Chaucer has, for example, brighU, deepi, in the sense of brightly, deeply. 

124. ADVEEBS EOEMED BY TEEMINATIONS.— 
These are (1) the genitive termination 8; (2) Itc^; (3) lingg, 
acirtg. 

(1.) g is added both to nouns, as 5l6enb§, in the evening; *Jtn= 
fangg, at the beginning; and even SRa^tS, at night (though 0la(^t 
is feminine) ; and to adjectives, as re^tS, to the right; eilenbS, 
hastily. Notice especially the adverbs in enS from superlatives 
and numerals, as wenigjienS, at least ; jtuetteng, in the second place. 

(2.) Itd^, as ly in English, forms adverbs as well as adjectives. 
The wor4s formed by adding Itc^ to adjectives are naturally 
adverbs only, as neulii^, recently ; ganjlid^, entirely. Words like 
tciglii^, fd^riftltc^, formed from nouns, are generally capable of 
being used either as adjectives or adverbs. Notice the modi- 
fication when Ii(^ is added to a monosyllable, as togltc^, gatijli^. 

(3.) tings, wartg, as Btinblingg, blindly ; riitfiriartg, backwards. 

125. COMPOUND ADVEEBS.— The German language 
forms compound adverbs with great facility. Two classes 
especially call for notice. 

(1.) Those made up of an adjective and a noun in the 
genitive case, or of two nouns, one acting as an adjective to 
the other. Among these are to be noted specially compounds of 

aBeife, as gludtid^erweife, luckily; Dorjuggnjeife, especw%; jiufeti' 
wcifc, step ly step. 

Sott, as jebenfallg, in any case. 

©eitc, as ntetncrfeitgj/o/- my part. 

X^etl, as grofcnt|ett8,/o7' the most part. 

Sing, as afferbingg, in any case, certainly; fc^Iec^terbingg, w«<Aom« 
more ado (straightway). 
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ffleg, as feincSwcgS, hyno mea«s /-gcrabenwegeS, straightway. 
3Kaf , as einigcrmn^en, in some measure. 

(2.) Those made up of a preposition and its case, as jutelt, 
at last ; inSBefonbm, especially. 

Obs. While several of these adverhs, as gtii3Ii(ijierti)cife, teinegtocgeS, are 
strictly grammatical in form, others are eorrjipted ; thus oUenfotlg is pro- 
perly an accusative (alien ffnH), to -which the i has been added by analogy, 
f^Ic^tcrbingS a genitive plural, for fi^te(i^tcrWii3e, and so on. 

126. OTHEE ADVEEBS. — The ordinary adverbs of 
place, time, &c., need not be noticed here. Many words 
classed as prepositions are also adverbs, both, alone, as auf ! up! 
and in composition, and in Bergauf, up-hill, &c. " 

127. COMPAEISON OF ADVEEBS.— The. uninflected 
comparatives of adjectives are used as adverbs ; the unin- 
flected superlatives only in a limited number of eases. There 
are two or three irregiilar (or rather borrowed) comparisons 
besides those noticed under the comparison of adjectives, viz., 

gut or wo^I ... fieffer ... am 'Bejien, 

Mb ... e^er ... am e^ejien (Mbigji also used), 

gem ... liefier ... am tleSjien. 

128. EOEMS OP SUPEELATIVE AD VEEB. — There 
are four distinct forms of the superlative adverb, as, for 
example, from l^od^— am Ifeoi^pen, auf § ^oc^fle, ^^% pd^jieng. 

(1.) am ■^o^pen, which is generally used to translate the 
English superlative adjective, when a thing is compared 
with itself under other conditions {see Syntax), is also used 
adverbially ; we can say both 

bag @(^iif, melc^eg am fi^ncttfien [egelt, comparing it with other 
ships, and 

brefeS <&^if, «enn eg am fc^neUften fcgcit, comparing its per- 
forinance now with its performance at some other time. 

(2.) The form auf bag or aufg is the most usual way of 
rendering the absolute superlative adverb. 

@r em^ppng mi(^ aufg ftcunbli^fie, he received me in the most 
Jriendly way, or most Mndly. 

(3.) The simple uninflected form is also an absolute super- 
lative, but its use is limited; it is, most common in ex- 
pressions of courtesy at the end of a letter, &c., as {rgeBenji, 
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most devotedly ; banfSarji, most gratefully. Notice ^6(^jl, extremely, 
very ; jung|i, lately. 

(4.) The form in en§ is limited to a few words with, special 
meanings — l^od^fieiig, at most, at best; njenigfienS, niinbefteng, at 
least, &c. 

129. NOTES ON CEETAIN ADYEBBS.— ©rft. 

@r|i must often be rendered only, not until, as n ifl erfi 
gcjiern angelomntcn, he only arrived yesterday (i.e., yesterday was 
the first time he arrived). 

130. ^d}on. — ©c^on, already, is often attached to a single 
■word rather than to the whole sentence, and may, often be 
translated even. To give its full meaning often requires a 
little explanation. 

0la^ eincr @inri(!^tung bie f^on (Sari ber Siinftc gemad^t ^atk, 
according to an arrangement which even Charles V. had made 
{i.e., a sovereign who lived as far back as Charles V.). 

131. NOW. — 3e^t is simply an adverb of time; nun im- 
plies an inference (now, after what has happened). 

132. 2)01^, ELLIPTICAL.— S)oc§ (see § 136) is often diffi- 
cult to render, because it answers an implied objection. 
Perhaps after all is the nearest English equivalent — 

Sie Xxem iji boc^ leine SBa^^n, loyalty is after all no idle 
fancy (men may say it is, but yet it is not.) 

133. CONCESSIVE ADVEEBS.—Sreilt^, jwar (for ze 
ware, ju nafyc, at or in truth), and frequently ao^t are concessive, 
meaning to be sure, it must be granted that, &c., equivalent to 
sane, quidem in Latin. 

134. TKEKEFOWS,. — Therefore, in English, sometimes 
denotes a real result, sometimes only an inference. If the 
second fact is to be represented as a real consequence of the 
first, balder, barum, beSwegen or bef ^aI6 is used ; if only as a 
logical consequence, an inference, folglidj, olfo, niitl^in, bemnot^ 
(accordingly). 

& f)at gcregnct; ba'^ei ftnb bte ffiege fc^Iu^jfrig, 
because the state of the roads is a real result of the rain. 
But not 

2)er aBarometet jleigt ; balder gifct e8 iejfei-e§ SGBetter, 
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because the rising of the barometer is not a cause of better 
weather, but simply a fact from which we infer that there 
will be better weather. 

135. Slud). — *Jtu0 means also, even. When it occurs in a 
clause beginning with irer, njog, wo, Wte, it is conveniently 
rendered by the English suffix ever in whoever, whatever, &c. 
It should be noticed that ouc^ is always separated from wer, 
tto, &e., as — 

SSer er au(^ fci, whoever he may he. 

SBenn aud^ is best translated even though, even if. As recim is 
often omitted in conditional sentences (see Syntax), it is neces- 
sary to be careful in translating au(^. 

136. Vflottf and bodf, — 0lod^ means still, yet, of time, and 
must be distinguished from iiO(^, which means nevertheless. 
0lo(i& nic^t means not yet ; noc^ einmal, once more. Notice no^ 
eine Slafc^e SEein, another {i.e., an additional) bottle of ■wine, to 
be distinguished from eine anbere Slnfc^e. 

137. THEN. — S)iimal§ always refers to a definite past 
time; bann is used with reference to something in a pre- 
ceding clause or sentence, and thus either (1) answers to erjl 
{first. ..next), or (2) refers to some time, past, present, or 
future, last spoken of ; or (3) answers to tticnn. 

Ohs. S>enn is often used, especially ia questions,' like the Frencli done, to 
mean then, accordingly, 

138. WHEN. — When, asking a question, direct or indirect 
(" "When are you coming ? " "I want to know when you are 
coming ") is an interrogative adverb, and is translated by 
icann. In other circumstances it is a conjunction, and is 
rendered by irenn, oIS, or ba {see Syntax of temporal sen- 
tences). Notice Bis trann ? till when ? how long ? feit raann, 
since when ? how long ? (with a past tense). 

Obs. When when ? , means under what circumstances ? it is translated by 
ttenn ? as, SBcnn t|l citt iBreied einem antetn gteii^ ? when is one triangle equal 
to another ? In German of the last century the distinction between wann 
and Menn is not always accurately observed. 

139. ®o is used (1) like the English so, to qualify adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, or before that ; (2) in cases where it 
seems in English to be superfluous, to answer to words like 
though, if, as, when, expressed or understood {apodosis) : — 
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aScnn bie Sflof^ am ^eSj^tn, fo i|i ©otteS Jgfilfe am noc^fien, 
man's extremity is God's opportunity ; 

SBenn euer ©ewiffen rein tji, fo feib % frei, */ your conscience 
is clear, you are free; 

(see Syntax). (3) (OO often introduces a subordinate sentence, 
and is then closely joined to an adjective or adverb. The 
nearest English equivalent is either however (especially when 
aud) foUows) before the adjective, &c., or as put after it, but 
there is room for a good deal of variety in translating it. 

@o, gro^e ^rnjottungcn aud) ganj Suro^ja je|t l^egte, fo ging iio&j 
alleS gonj anber§. 

Great as were the expectations all Mirope now cherished, every- 
thing turned out differently (where we might also say despite the 
expectations). 

Notice especially in this connection fo lang, as long as, fo '6alb, 
as soon as, fo »ett, as far as. (4) In old German, and consequently 
in modern ballad poetry, fo is often best rendered by if* 
©0 bu fdm^jfe^ rittcrlic^, 
©0 freut bein alter SSater fl(^. 
If you fight like a knight, then your old father will he glad at heart. 

140. PEEPOSITIONS WITH ACCUSATIVE.— The fol- 
lowing prepositions always take an accusative : — burc^, fur, 
.gegen, o'^ne, urn, tciber. They may be remembered by the 

doggrel — 

Gum buvd^, flic, gegen, ttiibet, um et o!^nc 

Accusativum semper pone. 
S6i§ also, when used, as it i^ oefcasionally, as a preposition, 
takes the accusative. So also does fonber. 

141. PEEPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE. 

®c^rei6 ntit, na^, nad^ft, Q,tm.a% ne6ft, fantmt, 
^et, fett, Hon, $u, jufuiDer, 
@ntgegen, gesenitBei;, an'^tv, an§, 

©tetg mit bem Dotio nieber. / 

Some of these, as gema^, ndi^ji, &e., are not properly pre- 
positions, but may conveniently be classed with them. 

* Cf. Coriolanua III., i. 

that he ■would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be cail'd your yonquisher. 
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142. PEEPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE AND ACCU- 
SATIVE. — The following govern the accusative when they 
denote motion to a place, the dative' when they denote rest at a 
place, or motion in or at a place : — 

an, auf, nebeit, in and :^tnter, 
ui>n, jfuifi^^en, tioc and untec. 

It is important to bear in mind exactly nnder what cir- 
cumstances the accusative is required after these prepositions 
when motion is spoken of. For example, suppose a sovereign 
to be with his army ; mark out a space in front of him, and 
call it tjor bent .Sonig. Then of a person standing in that place 
we say, of course, er jic^t Sor Slew .Sijuig. We also say 
er xtiUt oor bent .Sijntg, in speakiag of an officer riding in front 
to clear the way, etc. But if a person at the side of the king, 
or behind him, comes into the space in front, we must say 
er tritt loor icn .Rotiig. 

143. SO-CALLED PEEPOSITIONS WITH GENITIVE. 
— A number of words (nouns, participles, &Ci), have come to 
be used very much like prepositions, and generally govern a 
genitive. They may conveniently be divided into groups : — 

(1.) Participles, viz., nja^renb, during; ungeaci^tet, unerac^tet, 
notwithstanding. The real construction here is a genitive abso- 
lute ; JBci^tenb beg ^^rojejfeg is, like during the suit, the equivalent 
of durante lite ; ungeaii^tet feineS Slec^tS of jure non obstante, his 
right notwithstanding. Similar, but less common, are unBef^abet 
(unBcfc^abet fetneS 9le(^tg, without prejudice to his right), uttonge= 
fc^en, without reference to. 

(2.) Nouns with preposition expressed or omitted. Such 
are : anjlatt or jiatt, instead of ((Statt = stead, place) ; Jraft, in 
viriue of (in .Sraft) ; laut, according to (na^ 8aut, after the sound 
of) ; jufolge, agreeably to {in the train of) ; njegen, on account of 
(the original form is shown in the phrase son 9tnttg ttiegen, by 
authority) ; urn . . . wiKen, for the sake of; tto^, in spite of (Sirol 
means defiance) ; inniitten, in the n}idst of. To the same class 
belong falBen (^atbn), and its compounds unter|iat6, on the 
under side of), &o. ; and the compounds of ©eite, jenfeit(g), bie§« 
feit(8). 

(3.) Sroittel|i, ijfrmittcljl, by means of; IdngS, along; unweit, 
unfern, not far from ; 6innen, within, are less easily accounted 
for. 
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Ohs. Of these prepositions several are found with a dative as well as with 
a genitive. Thus temungead^tet is found as well as kcffmungeo^tet, and tcsi%, 
jufotge, tflng«, iiimcn, and tiie compounds of ^att often take a dative. (Sntlong, 
along, is generally an adverb following an accusative, sometimes a preposi- 
tion preceding and governing a genitive or an accusative. 

144. PLACE OF PEEPOSITIONS.— Ordinary mono- 
syllabic prepositions stand before the nouns they govern. 
The only exception is na^, which occasionally follows its case. 
Of the others |aI6en, l^alfecr, 5U»iber always, suna^ji, entgegcn, 
gegeniifier generally, follow their cases. SBegen, ungea^tet, 
gemcif, sometimes precede, and sometimes follow ; jufotge takes 
a genitive when it prpcedes, a dative when it follows its case. 

The meaning of the prepositions will be discussed below. 

145. OLASSIPICATION OF CONJUNCTIONS.— The 
chief difference between conjunctions depends on the answer 
to the question — are the sentences they connect coordinate, 
or is one subordinate to the other ? — in other words, are they 
two independent sentences, or is one incapable of expressing 
complete sense without being attached to another sentence ? 
The words, when I come, do not make complete sense by them- 
selves, but have a meaning only when appended to some 
principal sentence, e.g., When I come, T will settle the affair. 
Hence we divide conjunctions into (1) coordinative conjunctions, 
as and, hut, or, connecting one principal sentence, or one sub- 
ordinate sentence, with another of the same kind ; and (2) sub- 
ordinative conjunctions, as if, when, as. The latter class, in 
German, always throw the verb of the clause they introduce 
to the end ; coordinative conjunctions have no such power. 

It should be added that many adverbs play the part of 
conjunctions, and join sentences. Much that belongs to the 
meaning, &c., of sitbordinative conjunctions will be better dis- 
cussed in the Syntax, apropos of subordinate sentences. 

146. AND, OR, NOR. — ^Unb, and, ober, or, are used exactly 
as in English. There is no exact equivalent of both ... and; 
foreol^l ... oI§ is the nearest. 

5l6er fowo^I bic £age, al§ bit aSefejligung bcr ©tabt [c^icnen jebem 
Slngrif %xo% ju Bieten (Sch.). But both the situation of the town, 
and the way in which it vias fortified, seemed to defy any attempt 
to take it. 
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As in Englisli not only... but also, so in German nic§t nur 
(6Iof, nttein)...fonbern auc^, serve to couple both sentences and 
words ; of course, with a certain stress on the latter of the two 
words or sentences. Adverbs, too, like and), also ; augerbem, 
besides ; gleic^fattS, likewise, serve to connect sentences. 

(Sntrretjer. . .ober answer exactly to either. . .or, and weber. , .noc^ 
to neither. ..nor. It should be noticed (1) that when entrceber 
or tueber begins a sentence, it causes, like other adverbs, the 
nominative to follow the verb ; ob«v does nothing of the kind ; 
(2) that njeber. . .no^ are treated as copulative conjunctions, so 
that two singular nouns connected by them require a plural 
verb (Syntax). 

Obs. 1. SBetet is a contracted form meaning exactly the same as the Latin 
neutrum, neither of the two things; nod), nor, is the same word as the Latin 
nee, and quite distinct from noi/, yet. Sntwctiec means one of the two things, 
Latin alterutrum; sin contains the same root as Warns, and so really means 
somehow, possibly. Thus entmebct A okcr B strictly means — one of two things, 
A, possibly B. It should he added that the use of cntmebcr or ttetev is not 
limited to oases where there are But two alternatives. 

147. BUT. — The two chief words by which we may render 
but are fonbern and oter. ©onbern is used only after a negative 
sentence or expression, ater may be used after either a 
negative or an affirmative phrase, ©onbem contradicts flatly, 
dbtx only qualifies the preceding statement. Thus 

3c^ leugne eg nid^t, fonbern i^ jreeifle baran, disclaims the idea 
of denying much more strongly than 3d^ leugne eg nid^t, after i^ 
jreeifle baran. The former might be paraphrased — " Denying 
it is not the question ; my attitude is simply that of doubt ;" 
the latter " I will not quite say that 1 deny it, but I do 
doubt it." Neither after nor fonbern affect the order of the 
sentence, but after is sometimes put later in its clause, and 
then serves to emphasize some word or words in it. Thus — 

3Kan fagt, Kir fcien franf ; wir |tnb after in guter ©efunbf eit. 

3:^r feib franf ; roir ofter fmb in guter ©efunb^eit. 

Sffiir fronfelten; frant after burften wir ni^t ^eifen. 
In the first sentence, the second clause is opposed bodily 
to the first ; in the other two the opposition is between single 
words in each clause. 

Obs. 1. But, in English, is often very like a preposition, 
meaning except. It is then rendered either by the prepo- 
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sition auf cr, by the participle (luSgenommen, or by the con- 
junction al8. . 

Stiemonb auf er i^tn war ba, no one but he (or him) was there. 

5lffe aSriiber, ouSgenommen ber altej}e, all the brothers, but the 
eldest. 

jjep wax feine SBo^nung, alS baS ®xab, no dwelling hut the grave 
was safe. 

Ohs. 2. The etymology of fontecit and aire throws light on their use. 
©onbern in the same word as our sunder, and therefore naturally makes a 
distinct opposition. %ia is properly again, and thus suggests only a se- 
cond thought. It retains this meaning in aitxmaXs, again, taufenbe unti t&a 
taufenbe, thoitsands and thousands. Notice that oict is often used as we use 
now, at the beginning of a new sentence. 

148. EQUIVALENTS OF StSer, fonbertt.— There are many adrerbs 
which may he employed as the equivalents of fontecn and aSer, with different 
shades of meaning. Of these stetntei^r, nay rather, but on the contrary, 
is nearly equivalent to fonbEot, hut accentuates the opposition rather more 
strongly. SlUein is used much aa we use only, with a sort of affected mo- 
desty (meiosis) . "I should say, there is only one thing makes me hesitate " 
— that one thing being reaUy most important. iDudj) and icbi!(^, which is 
not quite so strong, and expresses a limitation rather than an antithesis or 
opposition, answer to the English y$t or though (used as an adverb). SodJ, 
if it stands first, generally, but not necessarily throws the nominative after 
the verb. iDennodJi is used to contradict rather an inference that might have 
been drawn, than an actual statement. 

0liemanb fotCte fel^ten, unb bciinsicS fe^ttc bev cine, 

Meinede 5u(^8, bet ©djielm, 
where to complete the sense, one ought to supply some such words as " and 
all presented themselves " after 3ltemanb foUte fe^ten. 

Again, we might say'^— 
©r iji nt(^t etngetaben reorben, unb bennoc^ iji cr gefommen, 
but not 

er iji gefommm unb bennoc^ ifi er ni(^t cingelabcn ttiorbcn. 

149. THE— THE.— The word the with the comparative in 
phrases like the more. ..the better is not of course the article, 
but equivalent in the one case to a relative adverb, in the 
other to a demonstrative adverb. The former the is rendered 
in German by jc, the latter generally by befio, sometimes by 
urn fp, or by a second Je. 

Se'me^r bcr aSorratl^ f^mofj, bejio fi^recRid^er reuc^g ber -hunger 
(Seh.), the more the stores melted away, the more terribly did the 
famine increase, or more idiomatically, the famine became more 
and more terrible, as the stores gradually melted away. 
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Obs. In English the... .the are really the ahlative case of a pronoun 
■which may be either demonstrative or relative ; in German telle is the same, 
ic an old case of a noun meaning time ; so that je mc^c, btpo Sejfet, really 
means what time there are more, thereby is it better. 

150. AS is used in several ways ia English : — 

(1) It is a conjunction, introducing a comparison, and is 
then rendered by njte :^ — 

3c^ ftnge, aie ber aSogel ftngt, I sing as the bird sings. 

In such cases the verb of the second clause is often omitted 
both in English and in German. 

(2) It means as for example, — lute. 

(3) It means in the capacity of, — ate. 

3d^ lomme ate ©efanbter be8 ©eric^tS, / come as ambassador of 
the court. 

(4) It is the second as in- as great as, as soon as. It is then 
rendered by ote, though in several expressions as fofialb, as 
soon as ; fo Weit, as far as, it is entirely dropped. 

(5) It is the first as in as great as, &c. It is then rendered 
by fo in a negative sentence, by fo or e'Benfo in an affirmative 
one. 

(6) It is a conjunction of time or cause — generally bo. 

Eor the way of translating as i/, and for other details, the 
reader is referred to the Syntax. 

151. BEFORE— AFTER As these words are in English 
sometimes adverbs, sometimes prepositions, and sometimes 
conjunctions, it is necessary to be careful in translating them 
into German, in fact, into most languages. The following are 
their eq[uivalents : — 

before, adverb, f^0ii,.fi:ii!6er, ijor^cr. 

preposition, loor (dat. or ace.) 

conjunction, e^c, Sctior. 

after, adverb (rarely so in English), nac^^cr, f^fiter. 

preposition, na(Sj (dat.) 

conjunction, ' na&fixm. 

152. SINCE may be a preposition, and is then translated 
by felt, or a conjunction, either (1) of time, feitbem, or (2) of 
cause ba or wdl. 
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Chapter XII.— Prefixes to Verbs. 

153. German is remarkable for its large number of compound 
verbs, and the power it still retains of forming such verbs. 
The prefixes are for the most part prepositions or adverbs in 
common use, a few are no longer used except as prefixes. 
The classification of prefixes wUl be found in §§ 115 — 118. 
The present chapter on the meaning of these little words is 
uecessajily somewhat long, inasmuch as in German, as in 
other tongues, meaning after meaning has been developed as 
the language grew, and the existing vocabulary contains not 
merely words representing the signification of a prefix now 
most in vogue, but survivals of most of its different stages. 
For example, when we read in a German guide-book that a 
sequestered valley in the Tyrol is nod) nic^t Sewngldnbert, we 
gather at once that the new-coined word means spoilt by the pre- 
sence of Englishmen, but we should be quite wrong in inter- 
preting older words like tiergrii^ern, tiergottern, on the same 
principle. 

A.— INSEPABABLE PREFIXES. 

154. Sc is originally a preposition meaning over, about, and 
is identical with bei, the sense of which is more restricted. It 
forms verbs from other verbs, from nouns, and from adjec- 
tives. 

(1.) From other verbs. The following cases may be dis- 
tiuguished : — "* 

(a) The simple verb is intransitive (iacluding verbs with 
a dative : see Syntax) ; the compound applies its action to an 
object, and is transitive. Thus : — 

f^sred^cn, speak, fieftirec^en (etmaS), discuss, talk of. 

tt'einen, weep, fieweinen (einen ^reunb), weep for, 

bewail. 
fieigcti (auf), climb (intr.) , Bejieigen (einen SSerg), climb, scale. 
fdm^jfcn {m\t), fight (iitr.) BefanHsfen (ben iJeinb), combat. 
fc^iefen, shoot, tefc^icfen (eine Stobt), cannonade. 

broken (with dat.), threaten, tebro^en (with ace), threaten. 

Compare in English wail and bewail, speak and bespeak. 
(/3) The simple verb is transitive ; the compound alters, 
so to speak, the direction of its action, and the accusative of 
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the simple verb becomes a dative of the iastrument with 
niit. Thus : 

I f^Jtcngen (ffiaffer auf ben SBoben), 
( Befrrengen (ben Soben mit SEBaffer) ; 
( ^angen (.ffrdnje auf einen Orabfieln), 
( te^dngen (einen ©ratfietn mit Jlransen). 

In English sprinkle and besprinhle are a good instance ; fre- 
quently, however, our language uses the same verb in both 
ways. 

(y) The simple verb is transitive, and the compound 
governs the same accusative, differing but little in sense from 
it. There is generally, however, some idea of completion, all 
over, &.O., to be detected. Thus: — 

beien, fiebecEen, cover. 

fijrbern, teforbern, further, promote. 
(S) In a few intransitive compounds the force of 6e is 
simply intensive, as in Bel^agen, suit; Bejle^en, standfast, consist ; 
fiefommen/ silit*; ieginncn (from root of gd|)nen, yawn, open) 
begin ; BleiBen (from fie and letBen, akin to leave) remain. 

(e) In one or two existing words Be has the sense gene- 
rally belonging to Bet in composition, aside. Such are BegraBen, 
Beflatten, bury. Hence a privative use (nearly extinct), as in Bcs 
ne^menf (@inem ©taag), take away; fld^ BegeBen (with gen.), 
betake oneself from, resign, and the English behead. 

(2.) Prom adjectives it forms verbs meaning to make (good, 
beautiful, &c.) Thus from: — 

feud^t, damp, Befeuc^ten, moisten. 

rul^ig, quiet, Berul^igen, calm. 

also from the comparative : — 

reic^er, richer, Bereic^ern, enrich. 

(3.) From nouns it forms verbs meaning to furnish loith, as 
from : — 

©renje, boundary, Begrenjen, supply with a boundary, limit. 
59lantel, cloak, Bemantetn, supply with a cloak, cloak. 

3euge, witness, Bcjeugen, furnish with a witness, attest. 

* Note also Scfommen (trans.), come hy, get. 

t Side by side witli Senel^men, talie away, exists |i(!S) Sene^nitlij hehwos, aud will, 
the English behead, the German ie^aufJteti, maintain, affirm. 
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also from the pluial: — 

fSelUv, nations, it'oblUxn, people. 

155. Sttt (in emi)finbert, em^ifangen, written em))*) is probably 
identic^ with the Greek ava, the Latin an (in anhelu; and 
in many words under the form ad-, in-), and similar prefixes 
in other languages, and originally meant up. Most of the 
compound verbs it forms are from other verbs, some from 
noims and adjectives. Thus we have — 

(1) From simple verbs : — 
(o) In the original meaning up, as from : — 

ftsroigen, spring, entf^jringen, spring up, start up. 

pc'^cn, stand, entjic^en, rise up. 

tauc^ett, dive, enttau^en, dive vp, emerge. 

werfen, throw, entreerfen, throw up (Anglicfe off) apian. 

Notice especially words connected with flame, entjunben, 
light up ; entStennen, Haze up, &c., which may, however, be 
equally well put under the next head. 

((3) With up is closely connected the idea of beginning, as 
in our phrase " to strike up a tune." Thus we have from : — 
Bia^en, bloom, enttlu'^cn, come into flower. 

f^Iafen, sleep, cntfd^Iafcn,/aZZ asleep (generally of death). 

^n'otn, fl/id, feel, em^jfinben, begin to feel. 
jucEen, twitch, make entjiitfen, begin to twitch, and applied to 
to palpitate, the senses ravish, put into raptures. 

(y) With upward motion is often associated the notion of 
reversal (the most important meaning of the prefix), as from : — 

betfcn, cover, entbcden, uncover, discover. 

laben, load, entlabtn, unload. 

flegein, seal, entjtcgein, unseal. 

The corresponding English prefix is un, in unbend, unload, 
&c., a prefix to be distinguished from the un of adjectives, un- 
wise, unsound, &c. 

(S) Hence also the notion of separation, removal, as in ent« 
fu^ren, lead away, kidnap ; entloufen, run away ; entfagen, remove by 

* (Sm^ft^tenis probably a corruption of aniefcpen. See the late Prof. Key's 
Philological Essays, p. 30, a hook to which I am indebted for a great deal 
of the contents of this chapter. 
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saying, renounce. In entfjJire^en, answer (much used of one thing 
answering or corresponding io another), entgelten, requite, per- 
haps the idea is that oi taking up (the conversation or injury). 

(2) The sense of ent noticed under the head (y) is not only 
the commonest in compounds formed from verbs, but ia also 
very freely used in making dierivatives from nouns and adjec- 
tives, as from : — 

^eilig, holy, cnt!§eittgen, desecrate. 

aSolfer, peoples, entSoIfern, depopulate. 

5lrt, Icini, genus, entartjn, degenerate. 

Sar»e, mash, entlarsjen, unmask. 

@nt is in such words the opposite of 6e. It is worthy of 
notice that in forming new words, it is this sense of ent that 
naturally suggests itself. 

156. @r, like ent, seems originally to have meant up. But, 
while there are suf&cient examples in modern German to parallel 
the various uses of ent, the most familiar meaning of er, when 
it forms compound verbs from simple verbs is that of reacldng 
up to, attaining, and as a prefix forming verbs from adjectives, 
that of making. 

(1.) Erom simple verbs we have — 

(a) in the meaning up and derived meanings as for entj 
from: — 

l^alten, hold, er^olten, hold up, maintain, receive. 

imtniluild, er6auen, iuild up, edify. 

beginning : — 

traufcn, roar, ertraufen, legin roaring. 

jlaunen,' he astonished, erfiaunen, become astonished. 

reversal : — 

fd^Iiefen, shut, etffilie^en, unshut, open, 

(/3) In the sense again, back, connected with reversal 
from — 

laffen, let go, eriaffen, let go again, let off (eine ©tjjafe). 

fe^en, place, erfe^en, replace (by a substitute), 

iennen, know, erfcnnen, know again, recognise, 

faufen, buy, erfaufen, buy again, redeem. 

[tnnern], put in, erinnetn, put in again, make intimate again 
with, remind. 
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(y) Perhaps the most characteristic meaning of cr is that 
of reaching up to, and so attaining, by the action of the simple 
verb. Thus we have from-r- 

"eilcn, hasten, evcilen, reach by hastening, overtake. 

leBcn, live, erlefien, live to see, experience. 

benfen, thinh, erbcnfen, get by thinking, excogitate. 

flel^en, entreat, crflcl^en,^ei by entreaty, 

imtm, lie in wait, erlaiicrn, get by lying in wait, surprise. 

Sometimes the idea of attainment is absent — 

fe^nen, l(mg, erfe^ncn, long after. 

It is in this group that new compounds with er are still 
formed. 

(S) When er, like cnt, denotes removal, there is associated 
with it the idea of disappearance or death, as from — 

lofd^cn, quench, be quenched, crlof^en, quench or be quenched 
jierBen, die, cr|icrien, die out. [completely. 

trdnfen, make to drink, ertrfinfen, drown. 

(e) With adjectives er forms verbs meaning to make or 
become, a sense easily derived from 1 (a), as from — 

fc^njcr, difficult, erfc^nieren, make diffieidt. 

iteucr (comp.), newer, erneuern, renew. 

gruti, green, ergrunen, grow green. 

rot!^, red, errot^en, blush. 

BIa|, pale, etHaffen, turn pale, die. 

157. ®C appears to be identical in meaning, if not in 
origin, with the Latin cum, con. As a prefix it does little 
more than strengthen the meaning of the simple verb, i.e., 
it sAdiS a, noivaa-oi completeness, permanence, &c. Hence (1) it 
is often di£B.oult to see much difiference of meaning between 
the simple and compound verbs, where both exist ; and 
(2) compounds of ge with obsolete verbs have often survived, 
while the simple forms have disappeared, as geSaren, genefen, 
gclingen. 

One or two words call for notice, as gefoUen, ^feBs«, properly <o/oKt» 
with; ^t^iijcv, confess, ■pco'perly stand by (a statement) ;* gema^ren (from the 

* gertit^en, to fall {e.g. untcc StouBer, among thieves) is otTioualy from ratten, 
formed from an earlier verb probably meaning to move on,fmther. (Weigand.) 
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root of Sffic^r,* and cognate words), protect, warrant, vouchsafe (to answer 
for one's getting something, and so to grant it) ; whence gewft^ren toffcn (to 
let a person answer for the conseq^uences of his actions, i.e., let him do as he 
likes). 

Obs. Notice a few syncopated compounds of ge, as gtflieti, from gelMen, 
(Juck) ; gtauien, from getautm, the same root as ettauten, &c, 

158. Winter, A PEEPOSITION WEAKLNGrBEHmD.— 
In composition its meanings are (1) back, behind, as in 
leaving behind ; (2) secretin/, hehini one' a hack; (3) deception, 
as in the phrase ^intcr bciS Sic^t fii^ren, to take in. Thus we have 
from — 

Bringcn, bring, l^interBringcn, bring secretly (news). 
laffen, leave, l^interlaffen, leave behind. 
gc^en, go, l^interge^en, deceive. 

fatten, hold, |)inter^attcn, hold back, withhold (einem ettcag). 
treiten, drive, l^intertrei'fccn, hinder (generally by secret 
intrigues). 

159. S3et is a prefix which appears in many forms in older 
German, and is identical with/br in the English /orswear, for- 
give, foredo, forbid. It has in some verbs a privative sense, in 
many verbs a sense corresponding to one of the meanings 
of the English word over.f It forms verbs from simple verbs, 
from nouns, and from adjectives. 

(1.) Prom simple verbs : — 

(a) In the meaning awuif, as from — 
reifen, travel, Oerrcifen, traoel away. 

Sjrongett, press, thrust, Serbrcingen, thrust away, supplant. 

6etcn, prai/, Derteten, deprecate (try and avert 

by prayer). 

(j3) Hence with a sense of exhausting, spoiling, &o., as 
from — 
l^ungern, starve, Ser^ungern, starve to death. 
f^ielen, play, 'onipUlmiplay away, lose at play. 

* A root meaning man, or protector (Lat. vir), familiar to us in the words 
weir-wolf (man-wolf), wehrgeld (the fine paid to the relatives of a murdered 
man). 

t The generally accepted view is that it ia identical with Greek irapa, 
Latin per, and conveys the idea of passing beside, and so on to excess or to 
destruction. Prof. Key (Essays, pp. 10 to 39) traces all its meanings to the 
sense over, and considers it to be a shortened form of u£er. 
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f^atkn, sound, an^aUm, die away (of a sound). 

Blii^en, bloom, 6er6tu|)en, come to an end of blooming, fade. 

rufen, call, tterrufen, decry. 

gweifein, doubt, ^jerjmeifeln, despair of. 

Under the same head come such cases as from — 

laufen, run, tterkufeit (@inem ten 3Bcg), cross one's path, 

get in one's way. 
bauen, build, ttertauen, obstruct by building, build out. 

(y) It has often the meaning amiss, as from — 

rcc^nen, calculate, (fi(^) tierred^nen, miscalculate. 

l^ijren, hear, fld^ ijerl^oren, hear amiss. 

ratten, advise, Serratl^en, betray. 

ac^tcn, esteem, Sevac^ten, contemn, despise. 

(o) It also sometimes reverses the action of the verlb, as — 

lernen, learn, Serlernen, unlearn. 

Bieten, bid, oerfeieten, forbid. 

(e) In the meaning over, excessively, we have from — 
altcit, grow old, Sjeraltcn, become superannuated, obsolete. 
Braten, roast, ticrBratcn, over-do (meat), 

^feffern, pepper, Ser^feffern, over-pepper. [high. 

jteigen, climb, jld^ Setjieigen, over-cUmb oneself , climb too 

meflcn, measure, flc^ aermejfen, measure oneself too highly, 
presume. 

(^) InUerfet^ten, »ert'^eibtgen,*'de/«Mcf, and perhaps sjcrtrcten, 
represent; '9ix\(^va, provide, it seems as if Ser meant simply /or, 
on behalf of. 

(ji) In some verbs it is difficult to assign a very definite 
meaning to tier ; sometimes it simply strengthens the original 
force of the verb, as from — 

l^alten, hold, ftd^ Ser^alten, hold oneself, behave. 

wec^feln, change, Beiree^feln, interchange, exchange. 

m^xam, take, Oernel^men, take in, hear, understand. 

Sometimes it has the same effect as te, making transitive 
verbs out of intransitive, as from — 

* From tweeting a corruption of Ingcbing, the thing or judicial assembly on 
a set day. The Scandinavian Parliament is called Storthing, and we have 
the same idea in hustings {house-thing), the assembly of tlie houses or curice. 
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la^tn, laugh, Setlac^cn, deride. 

ftud^en, cjirs« (intr.), Serfllwc^m, curse (trans.). 

fc^weigcn, he silent, Uerfc^weigen, cowcmZ. 

bicnen, serve, tterticnen, deserve. 

bonlcn, thank, Uerbanfen, ^aw to thxnhfor, oioe. 

(2.) From nouns, tter forms verba meaning to cover with, to 
change into, occasionally like 6c, to furnish with, as from — 
©otto, gold, Bcrgolben. cover with gold, gild. 
©lag, glass, Berglafen, cover with glass, glaze, or turn into 
<Stt'm, stone, ijerjinneti, cover with stones. {glass. 

sjerfieimin, petrify. 
Mx'^tx, hody, 'otxfax^mi, furnish with a body, embody. 
■2lnta^, cause, i)eranIaffen,./MroM with a cause, cause. 

occasion, 

(3.) From adjectives, verbs meaning to make, sometimes 
verbs meaning to become, as from 

fiirj, short, ttcrturjen, shorten. 

grof er, greater, uergrolern, increase. 

beutfd^, German, t)crbeutf(^en, turn into German.* 

iu^l, cool, ijerfu^Ien, get cool. 

Obs. The compounds of Bet are among the most difficult, especially as 
some of them hare several different meanings. Thus vecgeten means to give 
away, to forgive, to misdeal (fiiais), to poison (ohsolete) ; Ber^auen, to cut down 
or short ; and also to barricade (i.e., stop the road hy cutting down trees) ; 
miljmtti to hear completely (as a judge), or to fail to hea/r ; verlejen, to mislay, 
(Sincm ten SBcg) to stop the way, to remove, or to publishf ; oerfagcit, to deny, 
or to promise, engage (consent by saying) ; seife^en, overloojc, err, or provide 
(look out for, as in scrfeiiSjtdi) ; Bettreten, to stop the way, to represent (step for- 
ward for), to trample down, (fid^ ben Sup) to hurt one's foot by treading. 

160. §E8ibec, against, English with, gain, in composition, as 
from — 

jie^en, stand, wiberjie^cn, withstand. 

f^rcd^en, speak, wiberf^jred^en, contradict, gainsay. 

161. ^tx denotes separation — all to pieces, as from — 
fc^Iogett, heat, jcrf^Iagen, beat to pieces. 
feicn, put, jcifeien, decompose. 

prcn, disturb, jerjiSrcn, destroy. 

* Prof. E.ey compares uSerfe^en, put over from one langwige to another, 
translate. 

-[• aScrtegen is sometimes like serfe^en used in the meaning of ^jrouiife/ hence 
it is used of persons who provide paper, types, &o., for a book to be printed. 
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162. SIB, a particle originally meaning rfown, as it stiU does 
in auf unb ab, up and down ; 6erga6, downhill ; ^txab, ^inab. In older 
German it was much used as a preposition, and many of its 
compounds will te best understood by imagining a case (often 
jtc^) after it, It answers most nearly to tke Latin d^ ; con- 
sequently many of the English equivalents of its compounds 
begin with de. Its meanings are : — 

(1.) down, doionfrom, off, both literally and metaphorically, 
as from — 

legcrt, lay, atilegen, put off (clothes, armour, &c.), deposit. 

Bitten, beg, a66itten, beg off, apologise for. 

banfen, thank, afebanten, dismiss (properly with thanks). 

fagen, say, n6fagcn, cry off, renounce, refuse. 

ne^men, take, afine'^tnen (intr.), decrease. 

and 80 to strengthen verbs where the idea of decrease already 
exists — 

liirgen, shorten, a'Bfurjcn, shorten. 

ijiciger, lean, afimagern, emaciate. 

(2.) In a few words, the idea of taking from another sug- 
gests that of getting for oneself, so that a6 nearly equals er, — 

))re|fen, press, afi^jreffen, extort. 

:^6ren, hear, ai^oren, get by hearing, overhear. 

ijtxtn, bewitch, ot^ercii, get by witchcraft. 

(3.) With q^are associated the ideas oi completion, finishing 
off, of ceasing, leaving off, and even of undoing (with words of 
iyin,g, &c.), as from — 

nu^en, use, oBnu^en, use up. 

fertigen, get ready, a6fertigen,^ws/j o#'(also dispatch). 

rcgnen, rain, atregnen, leave off raining. 

Blii^en, bloom, atBIiil^en, cease blooming. 

f£ec^ten, twist, oBfled^ten, untwist. 

(4.) 516 is also used as we use o/'when we speak of tahiTig 
off either an impression or a person's oddities. Thus 
from-i- 
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ftfjreitcit, write, oB[c^rei6en, copy, transcribe. 

rciten, ride, afiretten, train (a horse). 

ric^ten, direct, aferic^ten, train (after a given standard). 

mejfen, measure, aBmejfcn, proportion, measure according to a 

reben, speak, aircbcn, make an appointment* \standard. 

163. 9ttt probably represents two different prefixes, (1) the 
preposition meaning on, on to, to ; and (2) a particle meaning 
up, another form of the prefix, common to many languages, 
■which appears most frequently in Geriiaan as such. 

(1.) on, on to, to or at, much as in English, as from : — 

rucEen, move, anrucfen, move on, advance. 

greifen, grasp, angretfen, {grasp at), attach, 

Binben, tie, _ aniinben, tie on, attach. 

rec^nen, reckon, anrec^nen, reckon to, impute to. 

Bcten, pray, anteten, pray to, adore, worship. 

ge'^cn, go, angel^en, go to, affect. 

Sometimes it is necessary to supply ftc^ or some other words 
to see how the verb gets its meaning : — 

jie|)en, draw, atijiclen, attract (draw to oneself). 

put on (clothes on oneself). 
ge6en, give, put, angeten, put forward, produce (an'S Sic&t).f 

(2.) The meaning up appears in verbs denoting commence- 
ment, as from : — 

Ba^nen, make a path, anBal^nen, begin to make a path. 
a/Am., give, angeBen,! begin to deal (cards), 

flimmen, tune, anjiimmen, strike up a tune. 



* Under this head falls probably oSfe^eti, measure with the eye, whence 
SlBfiei^t, aim, intention. Slbfe^en has also the sense of looking off, or away, as 
in obgefe^en son, leaving out of consideration. SIB forms some compounds 
direct from nouns, as attanjeln, Uctttrefrom the pulpit, upbraid. 

t Notice anfc^tagen, and the noun Slnfcjifag. Their meanings are derived 
from two ideas, (1) putting a gun to the shoulder, ■whence the meaning 
aim, purpose ; (2) nailing up a notice oa a wall, whence the idea of 
estimate, &c. 

J Notice the two meanings of ntigcSen ; also ten %m angeSen, to set the 
fashion. 
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164. 9Iuf lias in composition two meanings {1) that 
connected with its use as a preposition upon, on to, and (2} that 
connected with its use as an adverb, iip. In the latter sense it 
has naturally much in common with ent and et ; its most 
characteristic use is in reference to storing up, reservation. In 
general it corresponds very closely to the English up, much 
more so in fact than ent or er. 

(1) upon, on to; as from: — 

gefcen, give, attfgeBcn, set a tosh to (Qlufgate). 

briicEen, press, aufbrucEen, impress on. 

(2) in connection with the meaning up, 

(a) literally as in simple metaphors, as from :^- 
liangen, hang, auf^dngen, Jiang up. 

6Iei6en, stay, auf6Iei6en, stay up (at night), 

forbern, summon, demand, auforbern, call up, challenge. 

especially of raising the voice : — 
fagen, say, auffagen, repeat aloud. 

iieten, bid, aufiicten, proclaim, publish banns. 

(/3) opening and beginning : — 
mac^en, malce, aufmad^en, open. 

fclii^en, bloom, aufBIu^ett, come into flower. 

fd^Iiepen, close, loch, auffc^ticfen, open, unlock. 

(y) completely (with anotion of destruction or reversal): — 

fceffen, eat, aufjtcffcn, eat up. 

gc6en, give, aufgeten, give up. 

gel^en, go, aufge^icn, disappear, be lost. 

]§eBen, take up, auf|e6en,flS(iZMA (take up and remove). 

iiinbigen, make hnown, nuffiinbigen, give notice to quit. 

fagen, say, ouffagcn, renounce (as well as recite). 

beien, cover, oufUeden, uncover. 

tinben, bind, auftinben, unbind (as well as bir^ up 

/s\ • [oi' on). 

(S) again: — ^ ' 

iacEen, bake, aufDaden, rebake. 
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(«) Storing up :-^ 
btna^tm, keep, auffietBol^ren, reserve. 

l^eficn, tah up, auf^eBtn, store up, reserve, (as well.as 

abolish). 

165. aittS, out, out of .— 

(a) of motion or simple metapliors connected with it : — 
ge^cn, go, au8ge|)cn, go out. 

Blafen, blow, auS6Iafen, blow (an egg), 

btuden, press, augbriicEen, express. 

(P) out of, implying selection : — 

ne^tnen, iaJce, au8ne|men, except. 

fud^en, seek, auSfiK^en, seek out, select. 

ern)o|Ien, choose, auSerwn^Ien, choose (among a number). 

(y) to the end : — 

Brenncn, hum, auSfirennen, burn out. 

f)a.ltm, hold, auS^alten, hold out. 

nrteiten, work, auSarbetten, elaborate. 

166. SSiif a preposition meaning at the side of. Hence its 
compounds may give an idea either of (a) coming to the side 
of, or (/3) of putting aside. 

(a) coming to the side of, i.e. addition, help, or rivalry: — 
f)3onnen, put in horses, 6eif^)annen, put on extra horses. 
Bringen, bring, 6et6ringen, adduce (evidence), 

administer (medicine), 
impart (knowledge), 
jie'^en, stand, fcei^e^en, stand by, assist. 

treten, step, 6ettreten,Jo2», (a society, &c.). 

lominen, come, 6ei£ommen, come up to, rival. 

(13) aside: — 
legen, lay, fceilegen, put aside, (as done with), 

put by, reserve, settle (a quarrel) . 
See also instances of the cognate {be used in this sense. 

167. 'Smt, an adverb meaning there, used in composition 
to mean in the presence of a person, before his eyes, as &om :— 

peHen, place, iax^tUtn, exhibit. 

ttiiSjtn, reach, hand, barrei^en, deliver up. 
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168. @itt, in, exactly corresponds to the English, in put 
after verbs. It has in some words a peculiar meaning of 
coming to an end. 

(a) answering to the English in, as from : — 
ge^cn, go, dnQef)(n, go in, enter. 

at^nten, breathe, einat|men, inspire, inhale. 

il)XUQdn,flog, ein^jrugeln, drive in ig flogging. 

iDoc^en, roo/, einba^en, roo/zra. 

and of gathering in : — 

Bcttein, beg, cinBctteIn, eoUeet by begging. 

ernten, harvest, einernten, get in harvest. 

(JSi) coming to an end : — 
faUm,faU, tm^aUm, fall in (in ruins), 

ge'^eii, go, einget)en, come to notight. 

^tUm, put, einjienen, put hn end to, discontinue. 

169. @tn^or, properly ' in<o • iAai which is borne or lifted, 
into the height, is used (chiefly in poetry) to mean up : — 

Jommen, come, em:))orfommen, rise in the world. 

firemen, strive, etn^orfheBen, soar aloft. 

170. ^OVt, an adverh meaning /on»a/-(?, onwards, and then 
by an easy transition away, as from : — 

fasten, go, fare, fortfa^ren, continue. 

jagen, htmt, chase, fortjagcn, (1) go on hunting ; 

(2) drive away, dismiss. 
fomtnen, come, fortfomnien, (1) get on, thrive; 

(2) get away. 

171. ^ec and ^iit, mean respectively hither and thither, 
that is towards the speaker or person thought of and away 
from him. The distinction comes out especially in the 
numerous compound prefixes of which l^in and ^er form part. 
Thus a person at the top of a staircase would say to a person 
heaide him : ge^en (©ic ^inot ! go down ! {i.e. from the speaker) 
while to a person at the bottom he would say : f ontmen ©it 
^erauf ! come up / {i.e. to the speaker). So again a person in- 
side a room says ^mvx ! come in ! in answer to a knock at 
the door. 
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.§er has two idiomatic meanings : — 

(a) it refers to tlie origin of something now existing or 
present, as from : — 

f ommen, coine, l^erfommen, originate, be descended, i 

ru'^ren, inove, ijiniUjxm, originate. 

•§erbringen, |erfomnten, are especially used of things hauded 
down by tradition. 

(/3) it is used of repeating a set form of words, as : — 

fagen, say, l^erfagen, repeat (a lesson, &c.). 

iifpein, lisp, l^erlif^eln, repeat lisping. 

■Sevge^en often means simply to go on, come to pass. 

>§in frequently means on, away, and so is used both of con- 
tinuance, and of bringing to an end, as from : — 
geficti, give, l^ingefien, give up, resign. * 

reic^en, reach, l^inrcic^en, reach on to the end, suffice, 

^ahm, hold, |)in^alten, A««p in suspense. 

traunteit, dream, ^intrdumen, dream a«;a!2/(one'slife, &c.). 

triiten, brood, l^inBriiteti, go on brooding. 

172. SoS is properly an adjective, meaning loose, separated, 
and is accordingly used both as a prefix to denote separation, 
and as a sufiSx equivalent to the English less. Thus from : — • 

laffett, let, leave, loSlaffeh, sei/ree. 
6renncn, burn, loSBrenncn, let off (a gun), 
gel^cn, go, Io8ge:^cn, (l) go off (as a gun) ; 
a\xf {2) fly at a person.^; 

173. Wlit, with, at the same time, as from: — 
tie^men, take, luittie^mcn, take with me. 
fprec^en, speak, mitfprec^cn, join in a conversation. 
avfieiten, work, mitaxbdim, cooperate. , 

174. 9laiff, after, has all the meanings of the English word. 
Thus are formed from : — 

madden, make, nad^moc^en, imitate. 

Beten, pray, nac^fieten, repeat a prayer after. 

- — i 

Also tia^i .geten (fcaS Hebta fiic'S !B.itert(inb.) 
t c.f. in Bret Hart, " He went for that heathen Chinee." 
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eilen, hurry, nac^eilen, liurry after, try and catch. 

eifern, strive, nac^eifcrn, strive after. 

^t\jtn, stand, nac^jie^^en, he inferior to. 

\t\m,looTc, . nac^fe^en, (1) holt after, examine; 

(2) overlook, forgive. 

175. ^Xt^tV, down, English nether. Notice from : — 

laffen, let, flc^ nicberlaffen, settle (in a country), 

fommen, come, niefiertcmmen, be brought to bed, confined. 

176. 06, eq^uivalent to uBer, over or on, as from: — 

njaltcn, rule, otoalten, rule over. 

liegen, lie, otiiegen, (1) devote oneself to; 

(2) be incumbent on.* 

177. aSor, before, forward, as from : — 

lejen, read, Sorlefen, read before people, lecture. 

ftngen, sing, Sjorflngen, (!) act as precentor; 

(2) teach to sing. 
fec^ten, fight, Sjorfec^ten, ( 1 ) fight as a champion ; 

(2) show how to fight (as a 
fencing-master). 
geBen, put, UorgeBeit, put forward (as an excuse). 

jie|en, draw, march, sorjie^en, (1) prefer; (2) advance. 
Beugett, bend, Sorteugen, bend before, prevent. 

178. 3'*« — The meanings of ju in composition come either 
(a) from its ordinary form as a preposition ; or (/3) from its 
use as an adverb, in phrases like bie ^\ix iji ju, the door is shut 
(English to). 

(a) to — towards, addition, as from : — 
^it^tn, flow, ^u^v^m, flow towards. 

t^un, do, put, jut^un, add. 

f^auen, look, jupouen, look at, contemplate. 

flJted^en, speak, j«f^rc(^en (i) adjudge ; 

(2) Ttvit^, give by speaking. 
fagen, say, sufagen, promise. 

jjimmen, vote, jujiimmen, agree to, add one's vote. 

• OMiegen was formerly used aa the converse of untetlitsfn, meaning to 
get the upper hand. 
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(/3) dosing : — 

tauen, build, juBaucn, build up, close by building. 

moc^en, make, jumad^en, close. 
Notice jureiten (ein SPferb), to train, breah. 

179. COMPOUND PEEFIXES.— The meaning of the 
compound separable prefixes like l^trijcr, SorBei, entgcgen, and of 
simple adverbs like wcg, priicE, &c., is easily found in dictionariep, 
and requires no discussion. 
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180. GENEEAL PEINCIPLES.— The prefixes burd^, Mer, 
unter, urn, are separable in some verbs, inseparable in others. 
The general principle which regulates their use is that when 
the preposition and the verb coalesce into one meaning, 
when they constitute, so to speak, a chemical compound, the 
prefix is inseparable. If on the other hand, each retains its 
full meaning, if, to continue the metaphor, they form only 
a mechanical mixture, the prefix is in reality an adverb and 
therefore separable. In this case the prefik is accented, in 
the former unaccented. The following rules are useful : — 

181. TEAN8ITIVE COMPOUNDS OF INTEANSITIVE8. 
— The transitive compounds of an intransitive verb with the 
above prefixes are inseparable ; its intransitive compounds 
separable. 

Thus burd^gc^en (insep.) means {V) to traverse ; (2) to pene- 
trate, with accusative ; (3) to examine, peruse ; burc^gefen (sep.) 
means (1) to come through (intrans.) of smoke, wind, &c.; 
(2) to run away; (3) to pass, i.e., to become law, of measures, 
bills ; also, to pass current, of coin. 

Again, ft'fccrge^en (sep.) means (1) to run over (of liquids, &c.); 
(2) to desert from one side to the other/ (3) to cross (intrans.), 
from one point to another; (4) to pass over (of a storm, &c.). 
But uberge^en (insep.) means (1) to go about (e.g. a field) ; 
(2) to examine ; (3) to cross (trans., e.g. a boundary), or to 
transgress (trans.) ; (4) to omit. UeterGieten, meaning to bid 
highest, is separable; meaning to outbid a,uj one, inseparable. 

H 
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This principle is especially applicable to verbs like fe^fn, 
greifeti/Bred^en; wbicb are sometimes used transitively, sometimes 
intransitively. The transitive compounds formed from their 
intransitive meanings are inseparable, the intransitive com- 
pounds separable. 

182. CHANGE OF ACOtTSATIYE.— It often happens 
that a transitive verb compounded with one of the prepositions 
named above governs a different accusative to that which it 
governs alone {see compounds of Be, § .154). Thus, to take an 
example which has a close parallel inLatin, umgeBen, to surround^ 
is used with an accusative of the thing enclosed: er umgafe bie 
©tabt iitit eineni OroBen, while the simple verb get^rt, give aiput, 
would, if used in the same connection, take the ditch, not the 
town as its accusative ; therefore umgeBen, to surround, is in- 
separable. Again compare :— 

3(^ ^a6e meinen SRomen untergefd^rieBcn, 

I wrote my name at the bottom (of a letter, &c.). 

3(^ 'ijabt ben SBrief unterf^rieBen, 

I signed the letter (with my name). 
The thing written is the name ; with the separable verb 
the name is still the accusative ; with the inseparable verb 
a different object, the document on which the name is written, 
becomes the accusative. 

183. OTHER COMPOUNDS OF TEANSITIVE VEEBS. 
— ^The above rules apply to all compounds of intransitive verbs 
with burc^, &c., and to a certain number of compounds of 
transitive verbs. Many other compounds of transitive verbs' 
may be discriminated -by remembering that burc^, &o., when 
strictly and obviously used as adverbs, are separable, as in 
Sur^f eitfc^en, flog soundly, xtmwerfen, turn upside dotvn; unter= 
I'lingen, h-ing under shelter. There are, however, a certain 
number of cases, in which usage alone can decide. 

OJs.— These prefixes, when separated from the verh, are frequently pre- 
ceded by ^in, ^n, sometimes by kat; as, er jcg in We Jt6mg8fh:(i{e JinubEt, 
he moved into King Street; Wjir gingcn rings um bit ©tntt ^ccum, we Kent rouni 
the town. 

184. Surt^, through. It is separable in the meanings — 
(1) thoroughly, to the end; (2) wildly, beyond control; (3) through 
in the sense of slipping through, failure. The following 
examples will illustrate both the meaning of Siirc^, and the 
priccipLes given above : — 
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SEFAKABIiB. 

go through (a set of 

prayers), 
mahe a way for oneself 

(iatr. on'g Stc^t, &c.), 

(1) get through (trans.), 

(2) spend, waste(tim.e, &o.) 
(V) get through (intr.), 
(2) (mit @toaS) succeed, 

gain one's end, 

(1) drive through (intr.), 

(2) tahe the bit between 
one's teeth. 

(1) drop through (intr.), 

(2) fail (in an election, 
examination, &c.). 

burc^fragen, baS ganje ,S:a))itel, 

bur{^gel^en, 0)go through, get throtigh 

(2) run away, [(intr.), 

(3) pass, become current, 

(4) 'i\t<Bs)\:)hn(walkholes 
in one's shoes). 

(5) peruse. 
biir^teud^ten, peep through (intr. of 

ligM), 



burc^Beten, 
bitv^6rec^en, 
burd^Bringen, 
burc^brtngen, 

burd^buften, 
bur(^fal§ren, 

buvc^fatten, 



> INSHFABABLE. 

spend m^royer (bieStad^t). 

penetrate (eine SWauer, bie 
Oletl^en beriJeinbe). 



(1) penetrate. 

(2) fill (with pity, &e.). 

fill with fragrance, 

traverse (in a carriage, 
boat, &c.). 



bie gaitje .flojfe. 

(1) penetrate. 

(2) peruse, examine. 



illuminate. 



185. Uebev answers to the English over in all its senses. 
It is separable when it means (1) to the other side (of a river, 
&c., understood); (2) over, of overflowing ; (3) over, with the 
notion oi upsetting, overturning. It is inseparable whea it means 
(4) covering, overlaying ; (5) excess. There are many more in- 
separable compounds of liter than separable ones. Exaniples 
are : — 

SEFABABLE. INSEPARABLE. 

iiberBinben, tie on (a ribbon, band- bandage (a wound), 
age, &c.), 

uOcrBietcn, bid highest, outbid. 

£i6erlJtec^'eii, cover with tin; "tinplate." 
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SEPjk.ILA.BLE. 



itertringen, 

uSerelteit, 
uierfol^ten, 

uBetful^wii, 
ittcrge^en, 

uieriegen, 
«6erfe|en, 



(1) tai« to the other side, 

(2) get on (a lid pn a 
box, &c.). 



(1) cross by a/erry (intr.), 

(2) put across by a ferry, 

take across (e.g. u6cr 
bie ©renje), 

(1) overflow (intr.), 

(2) omit, pass over (intr.), 
desert (to the enemy), 

lay on the top, 

(1) set on the top, 

(2) take across (a river), 

(3) leap to the other side 
(iifcer einen ®Tcabm). 

move (from one house 
to another). 



INSEFABAliLE. 

deliver (a message,letter). 

(1) hurry on too fast (tr.). 

(2) overtake. 

(1) cross by a ferry (tr.). 

(2) strew, cover. 

(3) drive over, run over (tr.) 

convict (prop, bring over 
to confession). 

(1) traverse. 

(2) cross (tr.). 

(3) overlook. 

(1) overload. 

(2) ponder, consider. 

(1) overcharge. 

(2) translate. 



cover (with paper, cloth, 
&c.). 



186, ttnt is a preposition meaning round. In composition 
with verbs it is used (1) of surrounding, encircling, and in this 
sense forms inseparable transitive verbs; (2) of going by a 
roundabout way; (3) of change, renewal; -(4) in the verbs 
iim6ringen=um'8 Se6en Bringcn, to kill, umfommen (um'§8e6en,&c.), 
to lose. In all these cases, except (1), it is separable. 

SEFABABLE. HfSEPAEABLE. 

umbinben, (1) put on (a ribbon 
round the neck), 
(2) rebind (a book). 
kill. 



bindup(a, cutfinger,&c.). 



umBringm, 
umbonnttn, 
itntgeben, 



{I) put on (einem einen 

Wtanttl), 
(2) make a fresh deal 

(of cards). 



thunder round, 
encircle, surround. 
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SEPAKABLE. INSEPARABLE. 

umgel^en, {l)go about, have'dealings (1) go round, traverse.' 
(inber<Stabt,tniteiuem, 

&c.), (2) avoid by a ditour. 

(2) make a detour, (3) evade. 

(3) go round and round. 

umfponnen, change horses, encircle, encompass. 

187. Uniec appears in composition to have two principal 
meanings*: (1) below, underneath, in wtich sense it forms many- 
separable compounds; (2) »fp, and derived meanings like those 
discussed above; in this sense all its compounds are inseparable. 
Among the meanings derived from the sense up, that of 
(3) interruption is among the most characteristic. In one or 
two words it means (4) with each other, like the Trench entre. 
The following are instances : — 



unterBauen, 
unterWeiBen, 
unterBre^en, 
unlerge^eit, 



SEFAKABLE. 

build underneath. 



(1) sinlc (as a ship), 

(2) set (as the sun), 

(3) perish, 
dig in (manure, &c.), 

(ctnem ein SCBaf^BecEen, 
&o.), 

unterfommen, find shelter, get a 
situation. 

to 



untergraBen, 
unter^alten, 



unterlaffen, 

unterliegen, lie at the bottom, 

uuterreben (fic^), 

untetfagen, 

unterfc^reiBen, write at the bottom 
(one's name, &c.). 



INSEPARABLE. 

prop by building, 
remain undone, 
interrupt. 



undermine. 



Tceep up, maintain, enter- 
tain. 



omit, leave undone, 
succumb, 
converse, 
forbid, 
sign (a letter, &c.). 



Key's Essays, p. S&'sq. 
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PART I. 



SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 



I.— PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

1. SIMPLE SENTENCE. — A simple sentence contains a 
single statement, command, or question. We shall confine 
ourselves at present to those wMch. contain statements. 

The person, thing, or idea about which we are talking is 
called the svhject. The statement made about it is called the 
predicate. 

2. SUBJECT AND ATTErBUTE.— The subject must bs 
a noun, or something equivalent to a noun. It may be neces- 
sary to describe it more closely than can be done by a single 
noun. The words added to the noun for this purpose are 
adjectives, or of the nature of adjectives. They are often 
called attributes, or epithets. 

3. PINITE YEEB.— The essential part of the predicate 
is a finite verb, that is, any part of the verb but the infinitive 
and participles. This verb may be — 

(a) intransitive, and in this case it can, without any addi- 
tions, constitute the predicate; as, — 

Sie (Sonne f(^elnt, 
The sun shines. 

(b) It may be transitive, and it is then incomplete in itself, 
and leads us to look for some additional words. Thus in the 
sentence — 

©er ©c^neiber mac^t, 
The tailor mahes, 

we look for something to which the action of the transitive 
verb mahes may be passed on; e.g., — 

Ser ©c^neiber inac^t etncn Slod, 
The tailor mahes a coat. 
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The addition thus required is called the object of the verb. 
Some verbs, it will be seen hereafter, take more than one • 
object. 

(c) The verb may be the verb fein, to be, which is commonly 
known as the copula. This, too, leads us to expect something- 
further. Thus, if we say — 

SKein -gerj ifl, 
My heart is, 

one expects some more words, and probably words more or 
less descriptive of my heart. For instance — 

SKein <get5 i|i \^mx, 
My heart is heavy, 

would be an intelligible sentence. Such an addition is called 
the complement (i.e., that which completes, or makes up) 
of the predicate. Hence in this case — 

predicate = copula + complement. 

The verb feirt in German, and the verb to. be in English, 
may be either accented or unaccented. It is to the unaccented 
verb that all that is said here applies. The accented verb, 
which means to exist, is a philosophical term with which we 
have nothing to do. 

4. COPULATIVE VEEBS. — There are several verbs 
w hich,, like jein, lead the reader to look for some words de- 
scriptive of the subject, and can scarcely be said to make 
complete sense without such words. They are inerben, to be- 
come ; fc^einen, to seem; l^eifen, to be called; gelten, to be accounted; 
and passive verbs of calling, naming, making. Such verbs are 
<;alled copulative verbs. 

5. EXTENSION OF PREDICATE, &c. — Whichever 
form the predicate assumes, it admits of being made more 
definite by the addition of adverbs, or phrases equivalent to 
adverbs. Thus we may say : — 

5)ic ©onne f^eint ^ell. 

®er ©(Sneiber madjt mm died in feinem Saben. 
2Bein .gerj ifi ^eute f^wcr. 
In each case the predicate is made more definite by men- 
tioning some additional, circumstance. This is done by ad- 
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verbial additions, which in the examples given are of manner, 
place, and time respectively. 

The object may, like the subject, be accompanied by 
epithets, and so may the complement of the predicate, if a 
noun. ' 

6. IMPEEATIVE AND INTEEEOGATIVE SEN- 
TENCES. — The construction of imperative and interrogative 
sentences, that is, of those which contain a simple command, 
or a simple question, is exactly the same as that of the de- 
clarative sentences just discussed. In the one the imperative 
mood is substituted for the indicative, in the other the order 
is changed. 

7. COMPLEX SENTENCES. — The place of the subject 
or the object in a simple sentence, or that of any of the 
epithets or adverbs employed in it, may be supplied by 
another sentence. The resulting combination is called a 
complex sentence. The construction of such sentences wiU 
be the subject of the next part. 



II.— CONCOED OF VERB AND SUBJECT. 

8. EIEST CONCOED.— Verbs in the indicative, impera- 
tive, subjunctive, and conditional moods agree with their 
nominative cases or subjects in number and person : — 

JDu 1)a^ ber ©otter @unfl erfa'^ren. (Sch.) 
Thou hast experienced the favour of the Gods. 

3c^ Bin ber @ei|i, ber fletg oerneint. (Goe.) 
I ant the spirit, that ever denies. 

9. TWO OE MOEE NOUNS.— If the subject consists of 
two or more singular nouns or pronouns, whether connected 
by itnb, and, ormeber ... nod), neither ... nor; the verb generally 
stands in the plural. It sometimes does so even when they 
are connected by obcr, or. 

<§ef)3er unb 5turoro jogen 
SBed^felnb auf am ■§immel§ii)gen. (Sch.) 
Hesperus and Aurora climbed the vault of heaven in alternation due. 
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SBeber Qluge no:^ ©eift ftnb ^inreic^eub, fte 5U faffett. (Goe.) 
Neither the eye nor the mind can adequately grasp the idea. 

3c^ »ceif nic^t, waS bu ober ictj fiir aSegrife »on grei^eit fjaUn. (Sch.) 
I don't know what ideas you or I have of freedom. 

Obs. 1. — When two or more substantives denoting things 
or abstract ideas are closely connected in our thoughts, so as 
to form a single notion, the verb is generally put in the sin- 
gular. Such combinations are — SKeer unb 2anb, <§ou§ unb •Sof, 
8e6en unb SBeBen, 2)i^ten unb 3:rac£)ten, 3:^un unb ©deafen. • 

3^r duetten aficS Sefceng, 

2ln bcnen -©imntel unb ©tbe ^angt. (Goe.) 

Ye sources of all life. 

On which heaven and earth depend. 

aSicI Sf^ren unb ©afien 
Seert better unb Ra'^m. 
Frequent feasts and liberal fare 
Soon leave cellar and cupboard bare. 

So too, even where the connection is slight, and confined 
to the passage in question : — 

©0 t:^ut ftc^ JQtxi unb ^eHer log. (Goe.) 
Then heart and cellar are opened freely. 

Obs. 2. — The tendency of a verb to agree witli the nearest subject often 
gets the better of strict grammar. 

Obs. 3. — Two or more singular nouns connected by meter . . . noHf 
are really equivalent to a plural. (Neither A nor B is . . . = A and B 
are not . . .). 

Obs. 4. — In the case of nouns in the singular, connected by oker, the 
singular is generally, but not necessarily, used. 

10. DIFFEEENT PEESONS.— If the nominatives be of 
different persons, the verb agrees in person with the worthier; 
that is, / or we and... is treated as if it were we, thou or ye 
and... as if it were ye. 

3(^ unb mein ^auS reoCen bent •§errn bienen. (Luth.Bib.) 
/ and my house will serve the Lord. 

S^t; feI6^ unb euer 9ldc^jier geiBinnt. (Less.) 
You and your ndghbour gain by it. 
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Often, as in French, the nominatives of different persons 
are summed up by a personal pronoun : — 

Ser bn unb i&j, rcir ftnb aii8 6ger. (Sch.^l 
, Yonder man and I come from JSger. 

Obs.- — In the case of pronouns connected by oktr, the verb may be put in 
the plural, as in the last example of § 9, or it may agree with the nearest, 
as^ 

3(|) tocif ni^t, 06 i>u obcr cr e8 get^an l^ot. 
I know not if you or he heat done it. 

It would be better to write — si tu ti gct^an |ojl oter cc. 

Similarly it is better to render you or / by a periphrasis : — 

©tmr Don utiS icitcn 

SHuf tie 3eHc metten. 

One of us two (you or I) must quit the cell. 

11. COLLECTIVE NOUNS AND NOUNS OP MUL- 
TITUDE. — A collective noun speaks of many individuals 
acting as a single unit; it is, in many cases, one of the 
simplest forms of personification. 

Collective nouns require the verb in the singular : — 

Unb unterroegS Bcgegiiet i^iii ein ©(^tcarni 

aSon .gorniffen. (Sch.) 

And on the way a swarm of hornets meets him. 

A noun of multitude speaks of many individuals, without thus 
collecting them into a single unit. 

Nouns of multitude may take a plural verb. The usage is 
limited to nouns like SKenge, 2)u|enb, 5l5aar, followed by a plural 
noun to which they stand almost in the relation of numeral 
adjectives : — 

®tn $JJaar .gaufcr jtnb atgefcrannt. (Goe.) 
A. few ho^lses are burnt down. 

<5a 6efouben ftc6 bort einc SWenge fronsoftft^er UeBerlaufer. (Arch.) 
There were a number of French deserters there. 

But— 

Sine 5tnja:^I ©olbaten mu^te ftc^ im ©t^mimmen u'Ben. (Arch.) 
A number of French soldiers had to practise swimming. 
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12. AGREEMENT WITH LOGICAL SUBJECT. — 
It is very usual in German, especially in German poetry, 
to begin a sentence with eS, whicli is almost pleonastic- 
The real subject is then put after the verb ■which agrees 
with it : — 

@§ jiiirjten bic ^crrtic^en ©aulen. (Sch.) 
The glorious columns fell. 

<SS ftnb ntc^t aUt frei, bte it}rer ^etten f^jotten. (Less.) 
All are not free, who scoff at their chains. 

Obs. — Eemember that it is I, it is you, are in German 
ie^ Ijin e§, bu Bifi eg. 

13. (^eitt AGREEING WITH COMPLEMENT. — In 
English the words these, those often stand as the nominative 
to are, which is then followed by a plural noun. In German 
the neuter singular c8, bai, biefeS or bieS is used in such case, 
but the verb agrees with the noun following : — 

<Da§ ftnb meine ^iHqUx. (Sch.) 

Those (persons pointed to or named before) are my judges. 

14. IMPERSONAL USE OF YERBS.— The impersonal 
use of ordinary verbs, limited in English almost entirely to 
verbs connected with the weather, and to a few like it grieves me, 
it seems, &c., is very common'in German : — 

Vin fT viff I 1 Some one is knocking. 

"' ■ \ There is a knock at the door. 

The usage is especially common with passive and reflexive 
verbs : — 

Sefil^aft trdumt ftc&'8 untcr biefem SBaum. (Sch.) 
Under this tree one's fancy runs wild. 

And omitting eS : — 

Sn biefein ©ou^e wirb nid^t gcrau^t. 

N'o smoking allowed in this compartment. 

15. TITLES WITH PLURAL VERB. — Some singular 
titles, such as 5Kajcfiat, Sur^Iaud^t, @i:ceKen5, &c., when used 
in addressing a person, take the verb in the plural. Hence 
the courteous use of ®ie in addressing a single person : — 
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aSon ber IRcftbens 'ijaVAS) nic^tg weitct gcwu^t, aU bap (Seine 
STOajefidt ber ^onig bort mo^nen. (Kotzebue.) 
Of town I knew nothing, but that Sis Majesty the King lives there. 

•§err !Dcctor njuiben bort catec^iftrt. (Goe.) 

Toiir reverence was being put through your catechism there. 

The latter example is an ironical excess of civility. 



III. — APPOSITION — THE APPOSITIVE 
COMPLEMENT. 

15a. APPOSITION— AGEEEMENT IN CASE.— When 
one noun is added to another noun, or to a pronoun, 
in order to explain or qualify it — when, in fact, it does the 
duty of an adjective — the second noun is said to be in appo- 
sition to the first, and is put in the same case : — 

3u 2)ion^3, bent Sijrannen, f^li^ 2R6ro8. fSch.) 
To IHonysius, the tyrant, crept Mceros, 

@S wax fein 0leffe, feineS SSruberS .ffinb, 
^erjDg Sofann »on ©c^watcn. (Sch.) 
It was his nephew, his brother's son, 
Duke John of Suabia. 

3|r lennet il^n, ben <S(^6:pfer tu!^ner -Seere. (Sch.) 
You know him, the creator of hold armies. 
Obs. 1. — The second noun is often preceded by namticj;, namely; al8, as. 
Oba. 2. — In the case of proper names the tendency of German is to inflect 
as little as possible. The following examples will show when it is possible 
to avoid inflection [see Ace, § 21) : — 

I. ^erjoj Slttred^t'8 ©ema^lin, @raf §einti^8 ZeSjitx. 
II. 5)te ©eraoljlin lee ^erjogs 'Slttrce^t, He ©tfc^i^tc bcS JtontgtcidjiJ fflaiem. 

III. 5)te 3eit ^einric^ (or ^einrii^S) iti SBogletS, Jtait (or JtarlS) tc8 gunftcn. 

IV. Set Slttfang bc8 SRonotS aRoi. 

16. AGEEEMENT OF GENDEE. — If the second noun 
has two forms (especially if it has a feminine in in), it agrees 
in gender with the noun to which it is in apposition : — 

SBag aSenug Banb, bie aSringerin beS ©litcES, 

.Sann STOarS, ber ©tern bc8 UnglucEg, Balb jeneifen. (Sch.) 

Whom Venus, bring ^r of good hap, hath joined, 

Mari baleful influence may sever soon. 
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17. NAMES or TOWNS, &e.— The names of towns, 
islands, countries, &o., and of months, stand in apposition to 
the words town, island, &c., and are not, as in English, con- 
nected with them by prepositions: — 

3m aWonat SKai, In the month of May. 
5)en {Jletfen ©tanj erfiauteii fie. (Sch.) 
The hamlet of Stanz they built. 

3m ®orfe -go^Iirdj feeing e§ fiinf. (Archenholz.) 
In the village of Hochhirch it was striking five. 

18. NOUN IN APPOSITION TO SENTENCE. — 
A noun in apposition to a sentence is put in the nominative : — 

Die SStut|)e beS olten DfftjiercoriJS lag auf ben ©ftlac^tfelbern ; 
wd^renb ber ^eten So^ie renren — ein Beifpiellofer %aU in ber ^tiegg= 
gefc^id^te— fommtlic^e nam'^afte ©enerate tig auf f^jfirtic^e 5tu8na^men 
geilicBen ober fom^jfunfd^ig gcreovbcn. (v. Treitschke.) 

The flower of the old body of officers lay dead on the battlefields; 
during the seven years every general of note, with scarcely an 
exception, had been hilled or incapacitated for service — an un- 
precedented event in military history. 

19. COMPLEMENT AETEE COPULATIVE VEEBS.— 
As the complement after the verb fein and other copulative 
verbs refers to the same person or thing as the subject, it is 
put in the same case and is called an appositive complement : — 

Set Mm(i)t wax' felfcer ein Slitter gem. (Uhland.) 
Fain would the serving-man be a knight himself. 

®u, .ffinblein, wirft ein 5Pro))'^ct beS ■^'oS)\ttn |eifen. (Luth.) 
Thou, child, shalt he called a prophet of the Highest. 

<So ^orten biefe 9le^te : SGBa^JiJenf^itb, SRitfiung unb S^urniertl^ellung 
ouf, ein ))erf5nli(^er aSorjug p [ein j jle njurben ein ertlic^eS 3le^t ber 
jjomitien. (Preytag.) 

Thus these rights, of armorial bearings, of wearing armour, and 
of taking pari in tournaments, ceased to be personal privileges ; 
they became a hereditary prerogative of families. 

SJie ©iinbe, 
Sie otter ©iinbe grofte Siinb' unS gilt. (Less.) 

ITie sin which in our eyes is deemed the greatest sin of all. 
5l6er bennoi^ biin!t eS mttfi ein wcit unSerjei^Iic^erer gel^Ier; (Less.) 
JBut yet it seems to me afar more unpardonable fault. 
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er Hic6 ber ^^oftfc^e grauenrifter 6i§ ju fetnem ©nbe. (Freytag.) 
He remained to his dying day the courtly squire of dames. 

20. OTHEE CONSTEUCTIONS AFTEE COPULATIVE 
VEEBS. — With, merben and passive verbs of mahing, ju, and a 
dative (with, the definite article) are generally preferred to the 
nominative; with geltcn and passive verbs of deeming, fur : — 

S'@tr6e§ tuurbe fur ben 6epen frangoftfc^en gelb^^crrn ge'^alten. (Arch.) 
L'Etrees was considered the best French general. 

9Bir lonnen gelten fur etn ganjcS aSoIf. (Sch.) 

We may pass for a whole nation. 

SaS ^eift ben SBotf jum ©artner ma(^en. (Proverb.) 

That's like making the goat 'your gardener. 

2)a reurbe Seiben oft ®enu^, 

Unb felBji ba§ traurigjte ©efu'^I jur ^armcme. (Sch.) 

Then suffering often became enjoyment, 

And even the saddest feeling turned to melody. 

9Bie ber SSauer jum Olitter trerben wottte, fo ber Sditter jum 
5tbeligen. (Freytag.) . 

JLs the peasant wanted to become a knight, so the knight wanted 
to become a noble. 

21. VEEBS OF NAMING, MAKING.— The verbs to 
make, to name, &e., may, with their objects, form complete 
predicates. Thus, he made a watch, he named his son, are both 
complete sentences, the word make means to form, the word 
name, to give a name to. Both verbs admit, however, a slightly 
different meaning, which leads us to look for some additional 
word or words before we have a complete idea. Hence in- 
complete sentences, as — 

He named his son, 
He made the captain, 

which we may complete by adding a noun, an adjective^ or a 
more complicated expression. Thus: — 

He named his son John. 
He made the captain angry. 

The words John, angry are called, like the additional words 
required by the copulative verbs, appositive complements. 
They are in apposition to the object, and complete the predi- 
cate. 
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22. _ CONSTEUOTION AFTEE SUCH VBEBS.— The 
appositive complement after such verbs, like those, namely, 
of naming, deeming, &c., is, like the object, in the accusa- 
tive : — 

®en nannt' einmal bng SSoIf ben SBfifen. (Less.) 

Him once the people named the wise. 

Etnen f(^Ied^ten ^erl fn^alt er i:^n.* 

Se called him (reproachfully) a bad fellow. 

Obs. 1.— :^alten fur is the commonest rendering of the English 
to consider with a double accusative. 

Obs. 2. — madden ju represents the English mahe with double 
accusative ; when an adjective is the complement, no prepo- 
sition is used : — 

STOa^e gum -gcrrftier ft(^ ber, ber feinen aSort:^eiI ijerjlel^t. (Goe.) 
Let that man make himself a ruler, who understands his own 
advantage. 

STOad^e nid^t f^Iimmer boS Ue6el. (Goe.) 
Do not make the mischief worse. 

_ 23. SKIS INSEETED.— Thfe conjunction njie or alS is some- 
times inserted before the appositive complement. It implies, 
of course, an ellipsis of several words, but the usage is so 
common, that the ellipsis is hardly thought of : — 

(S.t njifb flig ein Sffia'^nflnniger angefe^en. .(Goe.) 
Se is looked upon as a madman. 

3^r 'ijalt mi^ fietg alg eiiie Seiiibtn nur Betrad^tet. (Seh.) 
You have always looked upon me only as an enemy. 



IV.— ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

24. SECOND CONCOED. — An adjective or participle, 
when used as an epithet, and standing immediately before 



* Compare in Greek tv^\6v jj! wvitSiaas- Sopli. 0. X> H^- 
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the noun it qualifies, agrees ■with, it in gender, numher, and 
ease : — 

Sa gieft unenblid^er 3legen f^ttab. (Sch.) 

Then endless rain poured down. 

3^r foKt ein wai)xtS ^imfijiud ^bxm. (Goe.) 
You shall hear a real masterpiece. 

25. ADJECTIVE WITH DEPENDENT "WORDS.— An 
adjective or participle with other words depending upon it 
may, in German, be used as an epithet, and is, in that case, 
still subject to the same rule. 

©(^leflen, ein f(^6nc§, mit arBeitfamen ©inreol^nem BeijoUertcS 
Sanb. (Archenholz.) 

Silesia, a beautiful country, inhabited by an industrious popu- 
lation. 

Senlmale einer e^emoIS fo :t3ra(^ttgen 6tabt. (Goe.) 
Memorials of a town once so magnificent. 

Ohs. 1. Suoh phrases must generally te rendered in English by adjec- 
tival sentences. Some attempts have been made to introduce the German 
idiom. They are ridiculed in " Eejected Addresses." The following are 
specimens : — " The not-a-bit-the-less-on-that-account-to-be-umverBally- 
execrated monster, Buonaparte;" "the in-general-strewn-with-cabbage- 
stalks-but-on-Saturday-nlght-lighted-up-with-lamps market of Covent 
Garden." 

Obs. 2. Care must be taken not to employ this characteristic 
German idiom to the detriment of clearness or elegance. 

26. ADJECTIVES NOT EPITHETS.— An adjective used 
otherwise than as an epithet is undeclined. The commonest 
case is when the adjective occupies the place of the appositive 
complement after verbs of naming, making, &c., and copulative 
verbs. 

Qttte ^erjcn flnb teglucft. (Sch.) 
All hearts are filled with joy. 

©dig i)«if' tdO 513oIS5ienen. (Sch.) 
Happy do I deem Polyxena. 

!Di(^ fonn niein SOJunb nic^t gliicEIid^ fpred^en. (Sch.) 
As for thee, my lips cannot pronounce thee happy. . 

Sid^ ititt^t bie 3"* "W gercijfer. (Goe.) 
Time only makes you more certain. 
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Obs. If, however, the adjective, when used aa appositive complement, is 
accompanied by the article, it is decUned, and may he supposed to agree 
with the subject (or object, as the case may he) repeated. 

3|l ein utter Sinttucf tin sertorner. (Less.) 
Is an old impression a lost one, 

i.e., ein setlotnet (Sinbrud understood). 

27. SECONDAEY PEEDIOATES.— Participles, and oc- 
casionally adjectives, generally with words depending upon 
them, often stand as secondary predicates — that is, they make 
an additional statement about the subject of the sentence, 
which might be embodied in another clause, either sub- 
ordinate to the principal sentence, or co-ordinate with it. In 
such cases the adjective or participle is undeclined.* 

3Ktt fremben @^d|en reic^ Belabert 

Ri^xt ju ben ^cimifd^en ©ejioben 

3)er ©c^iffc ntopcnreic^et SBalb. (Sch.) 

Richly laden with the treasures of foreign lands, thejleet, like a 
forest of masts, is returning to its native shores. 

The clause mit...'6elaben might be made a co-ordiaate sen- 
tence, and is richly laden... 

©ntttorfen Bto^ ifi'S ein gemeincr ffre&el, 
aSottful^rt iji'S ein unfler6lic& Unterne^raen.f (Sch.) 
Conceive it only, 'tis a vulgar crime ; 
Achieved, an enterprise of deathless fame. 

i.e., if it is conceived — if it is achieved. 

®ort wo^nte ein gefttteteg .ganbelgaolf, fc^reetgenb ijon ben 
Srijc^ten feineS jJIeifeS, nja^fam auf (Sefe^c, bie feine Sffio'^It^ater 
waren. (Sch.) 

JTiere dwelt a refined commercial people, revelling in the fruits 
of their industry, watchful guardians of laws, which were their 
benefactors. 

28. ADJECTIVES NEVEE USED AS EPITHETS.— 
Certain adjectives, such as f(^utb, funb, anfld^tig, are never used 
as epithets, but only as appositive complements after copula- 
tive verbs, or verbs of making, calling, &o. The adjectives 
aware, rid, mindful, poorly, &c., are subject to the same limita- 
tion in English. One cannot say, for example, an aware 

• See Abbott's " How to Parse," t For unjlertlii^ see % 41. 
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policeman, but only the policeman was aware of the presence of 
the thief, &c.* Sucli words hover in their usage between 
the character of an adjective and that of an adverb. 

29. EPITHETS ONLY. — Certain other adjectives can be 
used as epithets only. Such are : — 

I. Adjectives in n, en, em, describing the material of which 
anything is made, as golben, lebern. Consequently we must 
say : ber Sfting iji son ®oIb, or ein golbcner, to translate the ring 
is golden. 

II. Most adjectives in ifd& derived from names of persons 
or countries, as bieBifcfe, thievish ; fpanifd^, Spanish.-\ 

III. Many adjectives in lic^, not denoting qualities, but rather 
attendant circumstances, as anfcinglic^, initial ; jiiinblid^, hourly. 
On the other hand, 'ijtxxVi.^, splendid; reblit^, honest, &c., 
denoting qualities, may be used as epithets or complements 
indifferently. 

IV. The so-called jjontireorter^ like bortig (bte S)orttgen, the 
people there), ^ieflg, ^euttg, &c. The adverbs from which they 
are formed can generally be used as complements : er ifl bort, 
wir jlnb l^ier, &c. 

05s. Any of these adjectives, if the article is placed before 
them, become practically nouns, and can then be used as 
complements. 

* The following is the list : — 
ai^olb, ill-afieotfed. geSe (g46c), current (gSngc 



aBf^jenjiig, recalcitrant, 
aiueniig, estranged, 
angji, uneasy, 
an^eifi^ig, bound over to. 
anfi^itlg, iu sight of. 
ausfinktg, discovered, 
in-eit, ready, 
ita^i, fallow, 
tingetient, mindful, 
teinb, hostile. 
gSnge, current, 
gar, cooked. 

t Note that while adjectives of, this kind from names of countries are 
written with a small initial letter, those from names of persons hare a 
capital, as ict Stutnst'fcjl' 33erlag. 

% Corresponding to the Greek o vvv, ol inti, Tpiraiog, etc. Hence ^neas 
SI matutimis agebat, TfrapraioQ a^iKEro have no parallel in German. 



unb gete). 
getenf, mindful, 
gctrojl, of good cheer, 
gewa^t, aware, 
gctoattig, on the look-out 

for. 
gram, averse. 
Jeit, sound, 
tree, mistaken, 
funb, aware, 
^ai^aft, in possession of. 



l^anbgemciit, engaged (in 

battle), 
teib, annoying, 
not^, necessary, 
nii^, useful, 
quitt, rid, quits, 
fc^ote, pity (regrettable), 
f^ulb, guilty of. 

!S"[lig,}P*'^''«'^- 
HtHia^, poorly. 
Bctlupig, a loser, 
ttiat^i, awake. 
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30. THE SUPEELATIVE. — As the superlative has 
generally no uninfleoted form, we must use, when it occurs 
as the appositive complement, either the inflected form with 
the definite article, or an adverbial form : am fcbonfiett, am 
eifrigften. The former is employed when the subject (or 
object) is compared with another individual of the same 
kind, the latter when it is compared with itself under different 
circumstances. Thus — 

®er gcjiitge ©turm reaf ber ^eftigfie beS gnnsen Sol^^unbertg. 
Yesterday's storm was the fiercest of the century. 
But 

Um jrcci U^x a'ar ber ©turm om ]^eftig|ien. 
At two o'cloch the storm was fiercest. 

that is, more violent than the same storm at 10 o'clock, 
3 o'clock, &c. 

5)ann ifl biefer Sag ber fc^bnfle meineS SeienS. (Soh.) 
Then will this day be the brightest of my life. 

!Der ©tarfe ijl am madEjttgfien allein. (Sch.) 
The strong man is strongest alone. 

Obs. If e§, not representing any word from a previous sen- 
tence, be the subject, the form with am is used. 

5lm icfien ifi'S and) l^ier, irenn i^r nur ©inen 'i^oxt. (Goe.) 
In this case too it will be best to hear only one. 

31. COMPAEATIVE.— ifo)-« is used in English not only 
to compare one person or thing with another, but also to 
compare the degrees in which a person or thing possesses 
different qualities ; to contrast, in fact, adjectives, and not 
nouns. In this case mc^r is generally used in German, not 
the comparative degree. 

®r i|i me^^r f(ug al8 rcc^tfc^afen. 
He is more clever than honest. 

Obs. Good writers occasionally use the comparative in this 
sense — 

3)iefe 5fugrufungen ftnb r|etori[(^er, al§ griinblid^. (Lessing.) 
These exclamations are rather rhetorical than essential. 
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32. NEUTER ADJECTIVE AS NOUN.— The neuter of 
an adjective with the definite article is used much more freely 
in German than in English, and often requires to be rendered 
by several words. 

3)a8 gurc^tcrlid^e, waS er erfa|rcn, ^atte auc^ neue .Kraft in i^m 
nad) gerufen. (Freytag.) 

The terrible experiences he had gone through had at the same time 
aroused in him new energy. 

33. STRONG AND WEAK FORM.— The general rule 
is that an adjective preceded by an article or pronominal 
adjective takes the strong form if the article or pronominal 
adjective has no inflexion, but the weak form if the article or 
pronominal adjective is inflected. It is, in fact, the principle 
of economy ; the least possible amount of inflexion is used. 
Thus mein guter Sreunb, itnfer neue§ SBuc^, jener fc^Ied^te 5Kann. 

34. INFLEXION AFTEE cittige, &c.— After einigf, etli($c, ankcrc, BteTe, 
ttcnige, mt^nxt, einjetne, manijt, foti^e, luetc^e, an adjective iu the nominative or 
occMsaftse plural retains the strong form. In the genitive plural the weak 
form is pref en;ed in modern German. 

Sie fcjioufcrifc^c Jtraft t|l in Bietc einjeinc Jtceife get^eitt. (Freytag). 
Creative energy is distributed over many different circles. 

!Det Sifct mmSjtx toarmen Steunbe teS ©djicnen. (Lessing.) 
The leal of many enthiisiasts for the Beautiful. 
The f oUowing is less common : - 

88 tBor baS SScrtienfl cinigcr ^Sjimtt Sroucn in bee ©tatt. (Grimm.) 
It was the merit of some fair ladies in the town. 

35. iDian^. — SJJonc^ before another adjective is usually declined, and the 
adjective takes in that case the weak form. In the nominative singular of 
all genders, and in the accusative singular feminine and neuter, the inflexion 
of mant^ may be omitted, and the strong form of the adjective used, as 
man(^ tonte SBIumen ; bte Saufia'^n tnanc^eS iugenblic^en SnIenteS. 

36. Sfftt. — The word all involves some difB^culty both as to its own declen- 
sion and that of the adjectives that foUow it. 

I. The inflected form is used immediately before a noun,' or a noun 
understood, and means in the singular all, all the, every; in the plural, all, 
all the. This is the most usual way of rendering all the in the plural: 
Sldcr 3u|lanb i|l gut, bet natuttid^ iji une nernunfttg. (Goe.) 
Every condition is good which is natural or reasonable. 
S>tz SInttag tfl aUcr Ueicttegung lutit^. (Goe.) 
The offer is worthy of all consideration. 
Steib^art son Sieiient^al, bet geiffcoUlle unb ttoutigPe aUre ritterli^en ©Sngec itn 

breijt^nten Sa^rjuntcrt. (Freytag). 
Neidhart of Seuenthal, the most brilliant and original of all the knightly 
minstrels of the ISth century. 
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Notice especially SlfleS, meaning eoery one. 

aUo at(e« licW, fann Jtatl aDein m§t ^ajfen. (Soh.) 
Where all love, Charles alone eannot hate. 

II. The inflected form is often followed by a possessive or demonstrative 
adjective, sometimes by the definite article. 

S)<i8 eiitjige SRcaiment bo8 afle feine altm ®^renjet(|ieti gevcttct ^otte. (vonTreitschke.) 
The only regiment that had saved all its old trophies. 
Siai^ ottra ken iUilii^tn SDcmiit^iguiism bev jungjien So^re. (von Treitschke.) 
-After all the pitiable humiliations of the years just past. 

2ine tie aCeifejien atler let Seiten. ' (Goe.) 

All the wisest men of all times. 

3(^ ne^me atle feint ©oige son i^m oB. (Grimm.) 

I relieve him of all his care. 

Urn aOeSfeinaScrmogen (more usually feingonje8oraUfein)iflergeIommcn. (Grimm.) 
Se has lost all hisforttme. 

III. The uninflected form alte is used before the masculine and neuter 
-«o»». and aec. singular of the definite article and possessive adjectives, and also 
before the dative kern after prepositions. 

aCoju tient o((e ter Slufraank son ©onnen unli ipianeten? (Goe.) 
To what purpose is all the profusion of suns and planets ? 
SDJiv wick »on aUe bcm fo kumm. (Goe.) 
I feel so bewildered in the presence of it all. 

ly. The uninflected form alt is used before the definite article or a pos- 
sessive adjective in the nom. and aec. singular, masc. and neut. In other 
genders and cases it is admissible, but less common. In modem German 
aiie is preferred. 

SSaB fofl afl ker ©cjinierj unb Sufi ? (Goe.) 
TFhat means all the pain and pleasure 1 
S)er ©(ij^tiujjtnfe aU meiiier (Studfeligfeit. (Goe.) 
The scene of all my happiness. 

V. If olt inflected be followed by another adjective, the adjective takes 
the weak form. 

Sitter guten SJinge flnk brei. (Lessing.) 
jUl good things go in threes. 
Seker miipte aJte utrigcn ©ttmmen fiir fld^ l^oien. (Soh.) 
It would be necessary for each of them to have all the other votes in his favour.* 
There are, however, instances of the strong form in the nominative and 
.accusative plural. 

aSor bie SScrfammtung tourben atle grofe Slngetegen^eiten gcSta(!^t. (Sch.) 
All great affairs were brought before the assembly. 

37. SBicI, toentg. — SSicI, wenig are undeolined when they denote a large or 
small quantity of the thing to which they refer, taken as a whole : declined, 

* Sltle is used (provincial) in the complement to mean complete, at an end. 
S)ie Jtugein pnb atte ; wit toollcn ncuc gtefcn. (Goe.) 
The bullets are exhausted; we will cast new ones. 
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■when they denote a large or small number of individuals belonging to a class. 
They are, therefore, generally dfeclined in the plural, and undeoliued in the 
singular. The following and other cases, where stel is declined in the sin- 
gular, may easily be explained on this principle : — 

Serne nic^t ouf einmot aStetcS, ajer tJtel. JVe multa sed mvMmn. 

3cj» Vm fur otele ^oflicl^icit ©(Ijiultiier. (G-oe.) 
1 am your debtor for many acts of courtesy. 

Sin ®e>o5I6, too »icte8 Stfen Itcgt 
aSon alter ©tege86cute aufgci^Suft. (Sch.) 
A vault where lie heaped up many implements of iron {not a mass of iron). 

SSiel, toenig, •when preceded by an article or adjective pronoun, are always 
declined— kaS bicte ®eft, fein toenigeS (Sett, &c. 

38. Soldj- — There are three different ways of using foliiji : — 

I. It may precede the indefinite article, and is then undeclined. 
II. It may foUow the indefinite article, and is then declined. 
III. It may stand alone, without article, mostly, but not always, in the 
plural. 

©oIc|i ein SBettcr tjl fettcn jU fotd^er ■5igc gtfommEn. (Goe.) 
Such heat has rarely been followed by such a storm. 

Sin fotd^cr Sluftrag fi^xtSt m\i^ niet/t, mit fo((i^en 'Se^a^m lanrt H^ ticncn. (Goe.) ' 
Such a commission does not frighten me; I can let you have such treasures. 

Ois. 1. If foldj precede another adjective, two forms are admissible. Sotc^ 
cHer SKonn, or f(il(|ier cble SKann. 

04«. 2. Such a good man generally means so good a man, and is rendered 
ein foguter SKann. 

Obs. 3. Such a is often fo ein. 

39. ADJECTIVE AFTER PEESONAL PRONOUNS. — After the 
plural, and the oblique cases of the singular of personal pronouns, the 
weak form of the adjective is used ; after the nominative singular, the 
strong form. 

©0 itfj'i in kcutr^er JBfir. (Less.) 
Go then, you German tear. 

Stvijtt fanft, ifir ®clie6tcn, 
Sest peacefully, ye beloved. 

UKir armen 3Kannc. 
To unhappy me, 

40. INDECLINABLES IN er.— The indeclinable words 
ending in %x formed from the names of towns and districts 
are really genitives plural. They are written with capital 
letters, which would not be the case if they were adjectives. 

2)te Srcgbener ©aHecie, The Dresden Gallery (lit. the gallery of 

the Dresdeners). 
Ser SKainjer J&of, The Sotel de Mayence (lit. the hotel of the 

Mayencers). So also bcj; ©d^weijer <§of. 
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41. INELECTION DROPT IN POETRY, &o.— In poetry, and in 
fumiliar conversation, adjectives are used without inflection before the 
nominative and accusative singular neuter. 

Seise l^erte Slot^ tft SKeinen 
©(ijdug an mcin cmtifinbent •Scrj. (Sch.) 
j&«ry inter sorrow of my people smote my heart, and, it felt the blow. 

So fc^on SBetter, *oor ®etb, ouf gut ®lui, &a. 

Adjectives are also ,undeclined when they follow their Buhstantives, as is 
often the case in ballad poetry. 

5lls JJoifcc mtpaxt Mcfom 
Sum ^cU'gcn Sanb gejogen tarn, 
Da mu^t' er mit tern frommen J§{« 
JDuiii!) ciit ®e6itgc, toijl unb leer, (tlhland.) 
WTien Emperor Barbarossa the Good came marching to the Boly Land, needs 
must he pass with the pious army through a mountain region waste and 
bare. 

Obs. Xhis does not apply to adjectives accompanied by the article. 

^ui) kie Slrmut^ mae^t flctj, tie umjccbicnte. (Goe.) 
JPoverty, too, undeserved poverty, makes us proud. 

Such an adjective is more like a substantive in apposition to that which 
precedes it. 



ACCTTSA^TIVE CASE. 

42. MEANING OE ACCUSATIVE.— Tlie primary use of 
the Accusative is to answer the question whither. This comes 
out most clearly in G-erman in its use after the preposition an, 
aiif, and denoting motion or intended motion to a place. From 
this meaning it naturally passes to denote extension in space 
or time, and the analogous ideas of weight, measure, &c. 
And, above all, it is used to denote the direct object of a verb, 
or that to which its action is primarily directed. 

43. SPACE AND TIME.— The accusative is used to 
form adverbial expressions answering to the questions how 
long ? how far ? over how much space ? 

Ungefdl^i: einc ©tunbe »on ber Stabt liegt Sffial^I^eim. (Goe.) 
About a league from the town lies Wahlheim. 
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©0 fa^ er Dicle Siage, 
©flf »iel Sa^re lang. (Soh.) 
So sat he many a day and many a year. 

Notice especially its use with compounds of ^cwuf, ^era6, &c., 

©er 3K6nc^gtcufeI ^jolterte bie Xxt^iipt f^nauf. (Klinger.) 
2he convent demon blundered upstairs. 

44. 'I'l MT! "WHEN. — The answer to the question when, 
when made definite by some word like this, each, or an 
ordinal numeral, is put in the accusative. 

<Sie ticffen biefen aJormtttag ito^ ein. (Sch.) 
ITiey mil arrive before noon to-day. 

©eib iebe ©tunbe beS SSefel^lS geredrtig. (Sch.) 
£e prepared for orders at amy hour. 

The preposition an with dative is used as &eely as the 
accusative to answer the question when ? 

0Joc^ an eten biefetn 5l6cnb erfc^ien @ufto» 5tboIf. (Sch.) 
That very evening Qustavus Adolphus appeared. 

The day of the month is given by the accusative in the 
heading of a letter, «&c., by the accusative or on with dative 
in a connected sentence. 

©tjrapurg im ©tfaf, ben 4, 3uli 1872. 

3lm 28. Sluguji 1749, 3Htttag§ mit bent ©locEenfd^Iage jwolf, 
fam i^ auf bie SBelt. (Goe.) 

45. EXTENT, WEIGHT, MEASUEE, &c.— With verbs 
and adjectives oi weight, measure, price, age, &c., the accusative 
answers the question how heavy ? how long ? how costly ? &c., 
in each case denoting the extent to which the quality (weight, 
price, &c.) goes. 

J)ic .Rijie wicgt einen gentner. 

The chest weighs a hundred weight. 

6g iji feincn rotten «&etter wettl^. 
It is not worth a brass farthing . 

Ohs. The neuter accusative (siet, ttcnig, &c.), used -with manv verbs to 
denote the extent of their action, is scarcely to be distinguished from an 
adverb. 
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Siae ^at un8 viet gefd^abct. 
That has injured m seriously. 

46. NEAEEE OBJECT.— The action of a verb may 
affect two objects, a person and a thing, for example. On 
one of these it is considered to act more directly ; and to 
this the name nearer object is given. 

The nearer object of a transitive verb is put in the accusa- 
tive. It is often its only object. 

SBaS fc^mudt ben Sungling, e|rt ben SKonn. 
What graces the youth, does honor to the man. 

2)ann foil fie i^rc ^unfi bem ©o^n erwetfen. (Freytag.) 
Then it shall show the son its cunning. 

Ois. Certain intransitive Terbs, like fingen, njcinen, tlagen, occasionally talte 
an accusative in poetry, though, they have transitive compounds that might 
be substituted for them. Compare in English " / sing the sofa." (Cowper.) 

47. GEEMAN AND ENGLISH TEANSITIVES. — 
German differs less than most languages from English in 
the matter of transitive verbs. Nearly all German tran- 
sitives, except a few inseparable compounds of burd^, unter, 
unt, iiBcr, have transitive equivalents in English ; though on 
the other hand, owing to the disappearance of the dative 
inflexion from English, many English verbs, as to help, to 
serve, &c., have intransitive equivalents in German. 

48. COMPOUNDS OF gjc— With a very few exceptions, 
the compounds of 6e take an accusative. The force of fie is 
in fact (Ace. § 154) to turn intransitive verbs into transitive, 
or to make transitive verbs govern a different accusative. 
Thus from rceincn, weep, intransitive, comes tereeinen, bewail; 
from bienpn, serve, with a dative, comes fcebienen, serve, with an 
accusative; from f^enfen, give, with a dative of the person, 
comes Befti^enfen, present, with an accusative of the person. 

Oil. 1. SBcgegncn, meet, Se^agen, tetomracn, suit, itlkit, please, take a 
dative. For the reason see S 64. 

aSie toitb tie 3e4ie bir teitcc 
Slaiij) bcr SJio^tgeit Selommen ? (Goe.) 
Alas ! how will the reckoning after dinner suit you ? 

©oJ^nn ®tid[i Segcgntte ice nnbcre tmbur^, tof er tae ®it^c t^at. (Freytag.) 
The other met a thrust of this kind, by doing the same. 
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Ots. 2. fficfe^tcn, command, takes a dative of the person, and an ac- 
cusative of the thing, but not necessarily both together. 

Ohs. 3. ffieturfen, need, bca/Xfctn, desire, take either -a genitive (partitive) 
or an accusative. 

Obs. i. SSe^airen, persevere, Bcru^cn, rest, Sci^el^en, consist, Setocnten, come 
to an end iiixotviiaiU^m, acquiesce in*), and a few words, like ia»\ttn, get 
rusty, are intransitive. 

49. COGNATE ACCUSATIVE.— The cognate accusative 
•with. an. intransitive verb, as to sleep a sleep, to fight a fight, 
is not uncommon in German. Of course the noun has generally 
an adjective with it. 

3^ l^aBe einen guten .Kam^f gefdnH)ft. (Luth.) 
I have fought a good fight. 

@r jiarfi einen Sleitergtob. (Goe:) 
He diid a trooper's death. 

Obs. Sterien also takes a genitive in the same sense. 

®te 1l(iti cineS Stfeti XeicS. (Grimm.) 
She died a cruel death. 

50. ACCUSATIVE ANALOGOUS TO COGNATE.— 
Somewhat similar to the cognate accusative is another idio- 
matic use of the accusative after intransitive verbs, in the 
phrases S^ranen njeinen, 3t>tn IJIitfen, Sreube airmen. These ac- 
cusatives denote that which is produced or exhibited by 
weeping, looking, &c., not the act itself, as in the case of 
Ramifil fdm^pfen, ©t^Iummer f^tunimern. 

Sa§ 3Ku:^Itab pu6t ©iamanten. (Heine). 

The mill wheel. scatters diamond spray {foams diamonds). 

eg regnete SStut. 
It rained Mood. 

51. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE.— With a verb of teaching 
the person taught is the direct object, the thing taught a 
cognate accusative. Hence lel^ren governs two accusatives. 

aBer ^at bic^ folc^e ©ttetc^e gele'^rt ? (Uhland.) 
Who taught yon such tricks f 

* ®r lief c8 iiicijt Set Hofen SBortcn tcttcnbcn. 
Se would not rest satisfied with mere words. 
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Oil. 1. 58 elel^rcti takes an aoousative of the-persou and a genitive of the 
thing, especially in the phrase : Semanbcn cines ffleffeten Wcl^wn. 
■ ®Inut|l bu nidjit, 
ajaf Stfiumc bnnn unb teann bcr Sutunft un8 itttflvm. (Wieland.) 
Dost thou not believe that now and then dreams teach us things to come ? 

Ois. 2. The rule of the double accusative applies to a certain extent to 
fiogen, ask, when the accusative of the thing is a neuter pronoun. 

3c^ toill t'v^ etYocLS fcagcn, 
I will ask you, something, 

52. EEFLEXIYE VEEB8.— With most reflexive verba 
the reflexive pronoun is the nearer object, and in the ac- 
cusative case ; in some instances, however, it is the .dative, 
and then the verb, if naturally transitive, takes an accusative. 
Thus from fic^ einljilben. 

aSilbct eud^ ntfincn ©^recEcn ein ! (Lessing.) 
Picture to yourselves my terror! 

53. IMPEESONAL VERBS.— Certain sensations, such 
as hunger, thirst, sleepiness, are expressed in German by im- 
personals with the accusative. Thus e3 ^ungctt luic^ or mid^ 
^ungeit, / am hungry ; eg friert mi^, / am cold ; eg fcEilafert tni(|, 
I feel sleepy ; eg bur|iet mic^, / am thirsty ; eg Ijrennt mi^ auf ber 
3unge, my tongue is parched; eg geliijiet mic^ nnc^ ettuag, / long for 
something. 

^ungert beinen geinb, fo f^jeife t|n ; biirftet i^n, fo trante i^n. 

(Luth. Bible.) 
If thy enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drinh. 

@g jucEt unb IJrennt mtc^ nac^ bem 9^nmcn. (Schiller.) 
/ am all impatience to discover the name (literally, I itch 
and burn). 

Obs. 1. Compare in old English, him hungrede, and in Scott — 
And ■when in Salamanca's cave 
Sim listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame. 

Obs. 2. "We say eS friert mvi) cm ben •giinben, not bic ^Snbe frieim mic. See 
S 67 for the use of the dative in somewhat analogous cases. 

Obs. 3. Ordinary transitive verbs used as impersonals keep their accu- 
sative, as, a firgett mii^, lam vexed; c6 fteut mi4 I ««» pleased; cS buntt, 
methinks, takes sometimes an accusative, sometimes a dative. @S giit 
takes an accusative of the thing. 
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Slutt gttt e8 f^neKen SRatl^. (SoHller.) 
Now speedy counsel is all-important, 

(Ss gilt feinen gutm Stamen, 

Sis good name is at stake. 

54. THE IMPEESONAL @g gicBt,— ©S gte6t, meaning 
there is or there are, takes an accusative. The real meaning 
of the phrase is "some power or other produces for us," 
but this meaning has become quite obscured. 

©a giefit'§ einen grofen <s^)af. (Goe.) 
Then there is great fun. 
Oia. ffis fejt is used witli the same meaning and construction as eS gieit. 

55. CONSTEUCTION OF loffcw, &c.— The verbs lajfeit, 
j;iac^cn, l^eifen are followed by an accusative and infinitive, 
the infinitive taking the place of the accusative of the thing 
in § 51. 

Saf, <§crr, beS D))fej:8 ©iifte pcigen. (Sch.) 
Sire, let the odour of sacrifice ascend to heaven. 

@r ^ie^ injwifd^en 
j 3m .Klofler mic^ oI§ Saicn'ferubei: 6Iei6en. (Less.) 

B.e hade me meanwhile remain in the convent as a lay-hrother. 

Ohs. 1. It is important to distinguish the accusative governed by laffen 
from the case (whatever it may be) governed by the infinitive depending 
on taJTeii, or rather perhaps by the compound verb made up of tojfe'n and 
the infinitive. 

Sr JieJ He StOden aSSte^cn, 
Me had the bridges brolcen down (he bid-break-down the bridges). 
Sag tir ni(J^t fcljjmeicjietn, 
Don't let yourself be flattered {don't let-flatter yourself). 

Obs. 2. It will be easy therefore to see the difference between SaJ mtc^ 
tie Seitung uoctcfen, let me read the paper aloud, and Sag mit He 3cttung But- 
(efen, let some one read the paper to me. 

56. ADJECTIVES WITH ACCtTSATIVE. The adjectives onMtig, 
geiM^r, lo8, gewo^nt, tnubc, fatt, uBetbrufpg, which naturally govern the genitive, 
are sometimes found with an accusative. 

2)m Sofen |inb fie loS, We ffiofcn fiitk geitteBen. (Goe.) 
They are rid of the evil one, but evil men are still there. 

JDoS Sin \(^ vxSjt gelBo^nt. (Goe.) 

To that I am not accustomed. 

This has probably crept in from the conversational usage. Even a pre- 
position and its case are rep^ced by it in familiar talk. 
SaS (inb au^ toit jufrieten. (Goe.) 
TFe too are satisfied with that. 
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57. Sometimes the accusative ia used absolutely, tliat is, 
it forms au adverbial expression, not depending in construc- 
tion on any other word in the sentence. 

3u ©ionics, bcm Sijrannen, fd^Iid^ 
aKoroS, ben ©old^ im Oereanbe. (Sch.) 
To Bionysius, the tyrant, Moeros stole, his dagger hidden in his gown. 
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58. The uses of the dative in German resemble, for the 
most part, its use in the classical languages. They fall under 
three heads : — 

1. The locative use, after prepositions like an, ouf, &c., when 
rest is denoted. 

2. The Dative of Relation, including : — 

(a) the dative of the remoter object with transitive 
verbs ; 

(/?) the dative governed by many intransitive verbs, &e. ; 
(y) the ethic dative. 

3. The Dative denotiiig separation, corresponding to the 
Latin Ablative. 

59. EEST AFTER PEEP0SITI0N8.— The prepositions 
an, auf, Winter, in, ne6en, ii6er, unter, tier, jwifc^en, govern a dative 
when they denote rest at a place, or motion within its limits, 
an accusative when they denote motion to or towards. 

(5r gtng in'S -SauS, 
He went into the house. 

@r iViib l^inter ber S^iir jie'^cn, 

Se remained standing behind the door. 

(For further examples see chapter on Prepositions.) 

60. KEAENESS, OOMPAEISON.— The dative is used 
after verbs, adverbs, and adjectives denoting nearness, and 
hence after those denoting comparison, likeness, and unliheness. 
For the act of comparing involves setting things side by side. 
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S)u Bift mir no'^. (Goe.) 
Thou art near me. 

2)u gleic^p bem ®eifi, ben 6u Bcgreiffi. (Goe.) 
Them art like the spirit, whom thou eomprehendest. 
@agt, rcem oergleic^' iCtj biefe muntere ®(^aor? (Goe.) 
Say, to whom shall I liken this merry troop f 
Sin tlofer ©c^all, bent nic^tS entf^sric^t. (Lessing). 
A mere sound to which nothing corresponds. 

Obs. These examples migM equally well fall under tte 
dative of relation. 

61. EEMOTEE OBJECT.— A number of verbs, of which 
verbs of giving are the most obvious example, have two ob- 
jects, the one which they are said to affect directly, is put 
in the accusative, and denotes the thing given, the other, 
which is supposed to be more remotely affected by the action, 
denotes the person to whom it is given, and is put in the da- 
tive. The same principle applies to verbs of telling, advising, 
permitting, commanding, promising, shewing, forgiving, owing, &c. 

2)em ®Iutf beja^ilt' i(ij inelne ©d^ulb. (Sch.) 
I paid my debt to fortune. 
aKeinc SBIinbl^eit gi6 mir reieber. fSch.) 
Give me back my blindness, 
^^n wiU i(i) ben Srinnen wi^m, 
Di f!e niein ®Iii4 mir bann uergcil^cn. (Sch.) 
/ will consecrate it to the Furies, if so be they will then forgive me 
my good fortune. 

Sem Xtd DerbanF i(ij mein gerettet SeBen. (Sch.) 
To Tell I owe my rescued life. 

3c^ ^ate bic^ gelotet meincm >§errn. (Herder.) 
/ have promised thee to my master. 
aScrtrauji bu bi^ bo^ forgtoS 
Sagltc^ bem roilben SKcer. (Heine.) 
Yet day hy day dost thou, without a thought, commit thyself to the 
wild sea. 

Obs. 1. The opposites of these verbs, those of refming, grudging, &e., 
take the same constniction. 

2Det mifgonnt'S cui^? (Goe.) 
Who grudges it to you i 
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Ois. 2. The accusative after such verbs is. of ten replaced by an infinitive 
mood with ju. 

©0 rnt^e id) bit nuv luvj unli gut, 
■ 5)e8gtcidjien gteidjifattS anjulegen. (Goe.) 
So I advise you, without more ado, to put on the same costume. 

62. TO BELONG, TO BE DUE.— Neuter verbs meaning 
to belong, to be wanting, to be due, to happen, to appear, &c., 
which are nearly akin in signification to the passives of the 
transitive verbs that take a dative, are themselves, as in 
English, followed by an dative of the person to whom some 
thing belongs, &c. 

Setm bir ge^wett mcinc CPflic^teit. (8eh.) 
For to thee belongs my allegiance. 

Unb teas mir fe'^It, bu ^letne, 
Se^tt mnni^em im beutf^cn Sanb. (Heine.) 
And, little maid, what is lacking to me is lacking to many a man 
on German soil. 

@^re bem (S|re ge6u^rt. Honour to whom honour is due. 

Ser f(|onfie So|)n foil bir »erben. (Goe.) Thef noblest prize shall 
be thine. 

©ine 0lonne, bie auS il^rcr QtUe wegen ^^ietfc^aft cntronnen ttjax, wic 

bag fo monc^ei: gc|t. (Freytag.) 
A nvn, who had escaped from her cell, because of an intrigue, as 

happens to so many. 

Ois. 1. Sun!en, 'to seem, is as often found with the accusative. The 
cognate English word thinks, in methinks (i. o. it thinks or seems to me), 
should be noticed. 

63. EELATION.— VEEBS OF PLEASING, &c.— Verbs 
which denote that one person or thing stands in a certain re- 
lation to another person or thing take the dative. The most 
frequent relations of this kind are pleasing, displeasing, obe- 
dience, resistance, trust, friendship, enmity, fitness, anger. Many 
of the verbs of this class are transitive in English ; others are 
followed by prepositions. 

Ser .Soitig, bem bag Sieb gefiel. (Uhland.) 
The king whom the song pleased, 

3c^ fann nic^t fagen, text ber Drt ntir raibert. (Schiller.) 
/ cannot say how hateful the place is to me. 
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SBic woUt' i(ij bienen bem "©crjog ^od^ ju 5Pferb. (Uhland.) 
-How gladly would I serve the duke in knightly 'guise. 

SSJeil er bem ©troinc moc^tig rae^ren lann. 

Because he mightily can stem the stream. 
Kuvtefirt' t^r immet mit Spajletc^en unb 2Detn. (Goe.) 
Was ever courting her with cakes and wine. 

SKeiner SKutter jicmt SBilb^Jrct unb ffif*. (tThland.) 
Game and fish is fitting fare for my mother. 

31un jurnji bu fd^redlid^ mir. (Uhland.) 
iVb«<; art thou terribly wroth with me. 

(St ijertrauet fc^citcrnb ober lanbenb 
©cinen ©ottern. 
He trusts his gods, whether wrecked or safe on shore. 

Ois. 1. So also compound expressions ■with similar meaniDgs. 

36m ^iclt nccj) teincr ©tonb. (Uhland.) 
N^one ever yet, confronted him. 

35(8 SeienS ungemifcjjte Sicubc 

Sffiarb tctnem StkifiJSim ju S^eil. *(Soh.) 

Unmixed happiness never fell to a mortaVs lot. 

Ois. 2. Notice especially f(!j)at>En, ^elfm. 

Ss roirt i:^( l^offenttiil niiijit f(i^at>m. (Goe.) 
Ji wj'W, I hope, do her no harm. 

64. I^olgen, Itegegnen.— ffolgen, Begegnen, and words of 
cognate signification take a dative, perhaps from a notion of 
service on the part of the person who follows or meets one. 

Solgt burc^ bte Safte bem .Slang, folgt bur(^ ben 5fet|ei; bem ®tM|iI. 
Follows the sound through the air, follows the sunbeam through the 
cether. 
0lur @ineni Sitaurigen 'i^aV ic§ Begegnet, 
Ser flc^ Sertergen muf, mo 5tHeS jauc^jt. (Schiller.) 
I have met hut one mourner, who must shun merHs sight when all 
are joyous. 

Ohs. SBegegncn is occasionally (Grimm says wrongly) found 
with an accusative. 

65. DATIVE OF RELATION.— Besides the above men- 
tioned verbs and adjectives, which are those most frequently 
found with the dative, nearly all verbs and adjectives may, 
under particular circumstances, be used with a dative of the 
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person or thing which their action indirectly affects. This 
construction is called the dative of relation. 

^citt' i(^ mir ni^t bie Stamme SorBe'^alten. (Q-oe.) 
Had I not reserved fire to myself. 

S)a8 erfie jle'^t unS frei. (Goe.) 
The first alternative is open to us. 

0le|)mt mir'§ nic^t ungut, SRat^an. (Less.) 
Tahe it not amiss of me, Nathan. 

3§r fe:^t eS i^r an, fie iji rujiig. (Goe.) 
Yoii see (lit., in her) she is a fine strong girl. 

SSergi^ fJe je^t unb leBe nur ber Sreube. (8ch.) 
Forget them now, and live to joy alone. 

(Sei mir gegriif t. 
I bid you welcome. 

66. DATIVE OF PEESONAL PEONOUNS. — This 
dative is especially used where in English we should use a 
possessive pronoun ; very commonly in speaking of parts of 
the tody. 

Ser ®ott beg ©icgeS reanbelt i|r jur ©eite. (Sch.) 
The god of victory marches at her side. 

S)ic Seier, bie fo |ell erfd^otten, 
Siegt i^^in in 5trmen, fonber .fftang. (Uhl.) 
The lyre, which erst rang out so clear, lies silent in his arms. 
3^ jog's i^m ou3 bent SSufen. (Less.) 
r drew it from his bosom. 

Compare in French je me suis coupe le doigt, but the appli- 
cation of the rule is wider in German than in French. 

67. ETHIO DATIVE.— The dative, especially the dative 
of personal pronouns, is often used to imply that the person 
spoken of has an interest in the transaction. It cannot be 
translated literally i^ modern English. 

SBog ntad^ji bu mir 
aSor Sie6(^eng %^vc ? (Goe.) 
I should like to know what you are doing before your sweetheart's 
door. 

Unb frage mir bie .Snec^te borten, 
I wish you to ask the servants there. 
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Obs. The construction is found in Shakespeare : — 

Why, then huild me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. Challenge me 
the count's youth to fight with him. (Twelfth-Night.) 

In Latin it is not uncommon. 

Quid mihi Celsiis agit ? I want to know what Celsus is doing. 

Tongilium mihi eduxit. I have to thank him (Catiline) for taking Ton- 
gilius out of the city. 

The construction is called the ethic dative ; for more examples see 
Farrar's Greek Syntas, p. 73. 

68., (Sein, etc., IMPERSONAL. — ©em, werben, used im- 
personally in the sense Tfeel, I begin to feel, etc., (literally it is to 
me, it becomes to me), always take the dative. So ge^en, crge|en. 
@g rcirb mtr ttor att bcm fo wive, fo bumilt, 
2llg ging' mir ein SKu^Irob itn .ffoisf :^erum. (Goe.) 
This makes me as confused and giddy-brained 
As though a mill-wheel were whirling within my head. 

Saf btr boc^ m'e^t Bange fein. (Less.) I @g erging i!^m fc^Ic^t. 
Pray don't let yourself be alarmed. | It went ill with him. 

69. OTHEE IMPERSONALS.— Though most imper- 
sonals govern an accusative (§ 52), there are a few which take 
a dative. The chief of these are «§ biinJt, e§ fc^eint, it seems; 
c8 grauct, one shudders ; e§ eWt, it disgusts; e§ fd^rainbett, one feels 
giddy ; eS Jangt, one trembles ; e§ traumt, one dreams. 

3)em 3Sater grnufet'8, er reitet gcfdjwinb. (Goe.) 
The father shudders, he rides swiftly. 

70. COMPOimD VERBS. — The compounds of many 
simple verbs that do not of themselves govern the dative, 
acquire the power of doing so by virtue of the prefixes with 
which they are compounded. Such prefixes are an, auf, 6ei, 
tin, cntgegcn, ntit, twd^, sor, wibet, ju. Most of these verbs 
supply collateral illustrations of preceding rules. 

©eorg ^atte ber <S^Iad^t M 3)ettingen BctgewDl^nt. (Archenholz.) 
George had been present at the battle of Dettingen. 

9Ba§ TOotten fte mir onl^aBen ? (Goe.) 
What do they want icith me (to have at me) ? 

©ic gtngcn im Slange ceit iiBrtgen 3fHttcrn ijor. (Ereytag.) 
They took precedence of the other knights. 
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Unterroerft eu(^ beni ^aif«. 
Submit to the emperor. 

!Da pof te mit ber ®eifi eS etn. (Set.) 
Then my spirit inspired me with the thought. 

@ie woven mein, im Qlngefld^t ber SBelt, 
Wlix jugefproc^cn son jwei grcien SJ^ronen, 
3Kir juerfannt son <§immel unb 0latin:. (Sch.) 
Tom »«•« ?nm«, betrothed to me before all the world, by two great 
potentates, acknowledged mine by heaven and nature. 

Obs. 1. 9Za^ol^men, nad^mad^en, to imitate, take either (1) a 
dative of the person and an accusative of the thing, as er 
fl'^mt feinem SSater SSielcg na($ ; or (2) an accusative of the thing 
only; or (3) a dative of the person only. 

Obs. 2. Notice the construction of nad^fc^cn : — Jtcine SSetgel^en 
fann man ^inbern na^fel^cn, one can overlook children's pecca- 
dilloes. 

71. ADJECTIVES. — Certain classes of adjectives govern a 
dative ; viz. (1) those like jtemb, onjlof ig, Itc6, where the dative 
expresses the same relation as after the verbs above enu- 
merated ; (2) the adjectives in 6or and It(^ with a passive 
meaning. 

etnen aSiirger ^offt' er ft^ genjcgen. (Goe.) 

He hoped to find a citizen his friend (favourable to himj.^ 

6inc ©eete, bie bcr Siji unb ber fite6e gleic^ unfietretBar wax. (Sch.) 
A soul equally inaccessible to intrigue and to love. 

72. COMPOUNDS DENOTING SEPARATION.— Verbs 
compounded with ab, ent, aug, which denote separation, are 
followed by a dative, and of course, if transitive, by an accusa- 
tive as well: — 

2)er 0ltng, ben er bent 3fltefen afigenommen. (Wieland.) 
The rin^ he'had taken from the giant. 

Unb il^r -gau^t, 
S)em feineS 2lrme8 (stii|e ft^ entjsog, 
©tiirjt auf bag Jliffen. (Lessing.) 
And her head, from which his arm's support was withdrawn, sinks 
on the pillow. 

©ie fonnte i|)rem wilben Men entfagen. (Freytag.) 
She was able to give up her wild life. 
Obs. The same remark applies to the adjective ottriinnig. 
K 2 
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73. TAKING AWAY.— Other verbs of taking away often 
taie an accusative of the thing and a dative of the person 
(but other constructions are used) : — . 

35o^ l^att' id^ einen f^eurcn @r6en, 
!Den na|ni mir ®ott, \^ '\a^ \^n ^crBen. (SchOler's Gad.) 
Tet I had a beloved heir ■ — ■ him 6od took from me — I saw 
him die. 

6r l^i^ter^dlt i:^nt fein gered^teS ®r6e. (Less.) 
Se withholds from him his lawful inheritance. 

74. PASSIVE OF VEEBS "WITH DATIVE.— When verbs 
that govern the dative and accusative are used in the passive, 
the accusative becomes the subject, and the dative remains ; 
those which govern the dative only in the active, are used 
impersonally in the passive and retain the dative. In no case 
can the dative which is governed by the active verb become 
the subject of the passive verb. 

©Qfur ijl mir au^ atte ^reub' enttiffen. (Goe.) 
For that is all joy too taken from me. 
0lamcn, bie nur ber Sugenb gcmei^t flnb. (Less.) 
Names which are sacred to virtue alone. 
Um biefen beincn liefien ®o|)n 
(Sotl bir scrste'^en fein. (Uhland.) 
For the sake of this thy dear son shalt thou he forgiven. 
S)amit iji mir ni(^t gebient. (Eiickert.) 
Therewith I am not duly served. 
Compare in Latin, Nonparcetur labori, nobis resistitur, etc. 

75. VEEBS OF MOTION.— To after a verb of motion is 
of course naturally expressed by a preposition, ju, naCSj, &c.* 



3(^ reifc tiac^ SSerlin. 
I am going to Berlin. 



Jlomm gu mir 
Come to me I 



®ein Steven bringt ju feinem Sdetter. (Sch.) 
Sis entreaties reach no deliverer's ear. 
Obs. But it often happens that, when no particular stress is 
laid on the motion, a dative of the person without ju, a dative 
of relation in fact, is found. This is especially the case with 
pronouns. 

* JU being used in speaking of persons, natfi in speaking of places. 
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SBringt i^r mit nic^tS Son Uitterwalben — nic^tg 
aSon meincm ?Sakx ? (Schiller.) 
Do you bring me no news from Unterwalden — no news from my 
father ? 

76. COMPOTJJSTDS WITH fie.— The remoter object of simple transitive 
■verbs, or tbe dative case which follows intransitive verbs, becomes the 
nearer object of their compounds with ie. Thus : — 
@c fc^entte mir eiit Suc^. 
@r Sefdjientte midji mit eincin '^uijt. 
©c fcient mir — ec Sebient mii^. 
See S 48. 
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77. MEANING OP THE GENITIVE.— If it be assumed 
that the genitive, like the dative, referred originally to loca- 
lity, its first meaning is from, that of the dative being at. It 
accordingly denotes primarily the origin or source of any- 
thing, an idea now mostly expressed in German by the pre- 
position tion. Another way of speaking of it is " the genitive 
denotes adjectival additions." To understand this it is only 
necessary to reflect that an adjective may be formed from any 
noun, as horse, to mean belonging to or connected with a horse. 
The genitive case is, according to this view, such an adjec- 
tive. In some languages the terminations by which adjectives 
are formed from nouns are the same as those of the genitive. 

The genitive is most frequently dependent on another 
noun ;_ but it may also be governed by verbs,' adjectives or 
prepositions. 

The chief uses of the genitive in German are : — 

I. The genitive depending on an ordinary noun which 
may be — 

(a.) Subjective, closely allied to which is the possessive 

Genitive. 
(;8.) Objective. 

II. The partitive Genitive. 

III. The Genitive of material, quality, &c. 

Obs. German, like other modern languages, tends more 
and more to dispense with inflexions, and therefore we find, 
in modern prose, Don with the dative preferred in many in- 
stances where in older German or in poetry, a genitive is the 
natural construction. 
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78. SUBJECTIVE AND OB JEOTIYE.— Genitives de- 
pending on substantives derived from verbs are generally 
divided into subjective and objective. The expression " Osesar's 
conquest of the Gaiils " reminds us of the simple sentence 
" Caesar conquered the Gauls ; " in -which Caesar is the sub- 
ject, the Gauls the object. Now, we may attach to the noun 
conquest attributes associating it with Caesar and with the 
Gauls respectively. The genitive Caesar's used for this pur- 
pose is called the subjective genitive, because it makes us think 
of the subject of a sentence ; of the Gauls is called the objective' 
genitive because it makes us think of the object. 

Of course a genitive often depends on a noun unconnected 
with a verb, and then the above distiuction seems to fail. 
Practically what is called in English the possessive genitive 
fades imperceptibly into the subjective genitive, and may 
for all purposes be classified with it. 

79. SUBJECTIVE AND POSSESSIVE GENITIVE.— 
The genitive is used as in English when one noun is used 
with another to point out the doer of the action or the pos- 
sessor of the thing denoted by it. 

If the governing noun follow the genitive it has no article, 
being sufficiently defined by the genitive.* 

SOJir grauet ijor ber ©fitter Sflciie. (Sch.) 
/ tremble at the envy of the gods. 

.§ero'§ «nb Seonber'g ^xytxi. (Sch.) 
Serous and Leander's hearts. 

5tu(^ aBottenjicin iji ber Sortuna ^inb. (Sch.) 
Wallenstein too is Fortune's child. 

The commoner plan in ordinary writing is to put the geni- 
tive after the noun on which it depends. In that case the 
genitive is always accompanied by an article or possessive 
adjective, except it be a proper name, when the usage varies. 

Sie lujiige Sejijcit ber rttterli(^en ^am))fcr. (Ereytag.) 
The merry festival of knightly combatants. 

S)ag ^cer beS XerjeS. I S)ic X^attxi Sriebrid^'8. 
The army oj Xerxes. \ Fredericks deeds. 

but — (Sine Sllebe ©cero'g or beS Kicero. 

An oration of Cicero. 

* Called by grammaiians the Saxon (Le. English) genitive. 
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80. OBJECTIVE GENITIVE.— The objective genitive is 
used after verbal substantives derived from transitive verbs, 
and represents their nearer object. 

<Die fleine ©uniitji mir be3 gro^etn OliicES 
aSerfunberin. (8ch.) 

The smaller favour is in my eyes an earnest of the greater fortune. 

i. e., aSertiinbet bag grofere ®Iuc£. 

2)ie Srjie^ung ber .Sinber, 
27ie education of children. 
from mon erjie^et bie .Stnber. 

Ois. 1. It -will be otyious that tlie objective genitive must occur cMefly 
after nouns ending in. ec or ung, or after the monosvllabic nouns from the 
roots of verbs. 

Obs. 2. Verbal substantives derived from intransitive verbs cannot 
govern an objective geuitivey nor can those derived from transitive verbs 
which are followed by another case besides the accusative, take an objec- 
tive genitive to represent that case. Hence, thinking of the sentence tec 
SR!i(;jie fpottet M Sltmen, we might say ber ©pott ijcs SReid^en {the scoff which, he 
«ters), 'not ber ©Jjott be8 ^mm {scoff at the poor). Prepositions must be 
used, e. g. corresponding to bent Slngriff wibcrfle^en, SBibcvftanb gegcit ben 2lngtiff 
(not beS Slngrijfs), &e. Again from einen SDJanit beS SieSpa^lS anttogen, we have 
bic MnHagc beS ajtannes, but not bie anKage beS iDtc6|lo6l8. 

81. GENITIVE OR tion. — There are several cases in which 
the preposition ijon with a dative is used in preference to the 
subjective, possessive or objective genitive; they are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1.) Before names of towns and countries incapable of 
inflexion, and very frequently before such names even when 
they do admit of inflexion. Thus not only do we say ber 
Jtolof tion IK^obug, bie Sage »on 5PoriS, but also bie <Strafen »on 
SCBien rather than SBteng. This is especially the case in 
giving titles, like ber .Sijnig Son SSaiern. 

Ohs. This does not apply to proper names of persona incapable of in- 
flexion ; the genitive is in their case indicated by the definite article. 

(2.) Before indeclinable numerals, as : — • 
9lnd^ aSerlauf »on je^n Sn^ren, 
After the lapse of ten years. 
Obs. Even with jtuei, brei, it is more usual to say Son jwei, 
Bon brei than jiceier, brcter. 

(3.) When the second noun has no article or adjective 
preceding it : — 
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3)a§ laute ©ro^nen son ©c^ilb unb ®^3eer. (Freytag.) 

The loud clash of shield and spear. 
compared with — . 

5)er 3«faitinienjio§ bcr ©c^ilber uub bag flcrdufd^Uotte SSrcd^eit leid^ter 

®pmt an entgegengefaltenen ©^itbern. (Ibid.) 

and — 
ein folc^er SKaffenfam^jf ^^^antajiifc^ gefc^mucEter ^ampftx. (Ibid.) 

(4.) Soinetimes wben the second noun has a genitive de- 
pending upon it, to avoid the juxtaposition of two genitives: — 
©ie @ef(^id^te Son bcr ©rtauung ber ©tabt, 
The history of the building of the town. 

(5.) In cases where there would be ambiguity, as such 
would arise, for instance, if the painter, the possessor, aad 
the subject of a picture were all described by the genitife. 
It is usual to put Uon before the name of the painter, author, 
etc., and to use the genitive in other cases. Thus : — 

@in SBilbni^ son SJurcr, a likeness by Durer. 

6tn Silbni^ ©iircrS, aliheness of Durer, or inDurer'spossessior,. 

82. PAETITIVE GENITIVE.— In aU languages a genitive 
or its equivalent is used to denote the whole from which a 
part is taken after (1) nouns of number, measure and quan- 
tity, (2) cardinal numerals, (3) comparatives and superlatives 
and ordinal numerals, (4) interrogative and indefinite pro- 
nouns, (5) (in many languages) adverbs of quantity. In 
German Son with the dative is preferred to the simple geni- 
tive in most of these cases. 

Obs. There is one case in which Son is nearly always used in 
modern prose, viz., when the partitive genitive is a pronoun. 

83. AETES NOUNS.— After nouns like ^eG, ^alftc, 3Rengc, 
&c., a genitive is used : — 

2)ie S^eutonen njarcn ein ^dl bc8 .RimBrer!^eere8. (Freytag.) 
The Teutons were a part of the Cimbrian army. 

gine ^Inja^l frangojlfd^cr ©olbnten. (Arehenholz.) 
A number of French soldiers. 
In many phrases with nouns of number, quantity, &c., the 
genitive termination of the governed noun, when unaccom- 
panied by an adjective, is lost, and the two nouns seem to 
be in apposition: — 

Sine fflaf(^c SSein, a bottle of wine ; 
but — Sine fjlofd^e beS 6e)len SBcineg, or som Bejien SGBeine. 
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84. APTEE CAEDINALS.— If the noun depending on 
a cardinal numeral has no article or other qualifying word, 
ijon must be used in ordinary prose ; if it has, either »on or a 
genitive. Very often »on or utiter with its dative is put early 
in the sentence. In poetry a genitive is very freely used. 

©ed^jig 6ig jteBcnjig ber 3uru(f6Iei6enben iifiergatcn bent SRatl^e eine 

Sittfe^rift. (Sch.) 
Sixty or seventy oftliose who were left behind presented a petition to 
the council. 

@g ftnb ie^t a^aufenbe »on ^aufleuten jc. (Freytag.) 
There are now thousands of merchants. 

aSon 25,000 5PiIgern rettcten f!c^ nur 3,000 in cine olte SBurg. 

(Eaumer.) 
Out 0/25,000 pilgrims only 3,000 escaped to an old castle. 

@8 VBoren unfcr fe^je^^n. (Goe.) 
ITiere were sixteen oj us. 

5ltter guten Singe jtnb brei. (Less.) 

Of all good things there are three. [A proverb.] 

85. APTEE OEDINALS,&c.— After ordinals, comparatives 
and superlatives, it is, in prose, a matter of indifference 
whether the genitive proper or the dative with ijon be used. 
Sometimes the dative with unter or au§ is preferred. In poetry 
the genitive is preferred. 

S)ie tefien [einer -gelben, bie tagen in <Sa(i)\m tobt. (Simrock.) 
The best of his heroes lay dead in Saxony. 
©er @r6f te meiner ©rogen fii^Ie fii) burc^ ©cine ^anb gec'^rt. (Sch.") 
Let the greatest of my grandees feel himself honoured by thy hand. 
2)er trcueftc Son meinen grcunben. (Sch.) 
The most faithful of my friends. 
.gugo war bcm ©cfi^Icc^tc nad6 bcr cr(ie untcr ben SPilgern. (Eaumer.) 
Hugo was, by birth, the first of the pilgrims. 

86. AETEE PEONOUNS.— After interrogative and in- 
definite pronouns and adjectives, the form with Uon is almost 
exclusively used; as: — 

®s jireic »on cu(^ jcber urn bic SBctte, 
Sic .fraft beS ©teing in feinem SHing on Xaa, 
3u legen. (Lessing.) 

Let each of you do his utmost to manifest the virtue of the jewel in 
his ring. 
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3Ke^reren tion ben ^Jrcibif antcn njurbe bev SPxocef gemac^t, unb (Sinige 
sjon i^nen wurben fogar aufgei^ongt. (Sch.) 

Several of the preachers were brought to trial, aiid some of them 
even hanged. 

87. AFTEE ADYEEBS OF QUANTITY.— The partitive 
genitive is also occasionally used after adverbs of quantity 
like gcnitg, njenig, me^r : — 

©oHtcn wix mdjt :^ofen,baf ntel^r fold^er S^iirfien^^errfc&enfonncn? 

(Goe.) 
Should we not hope that more of sxich princes may reign ^ 
Saf , ajatcr, gemtg fetn be§ graufamen ®)>kU ! . 
Ijet there be an end of the cruel game, my father ! 
But it is much, more usual to put genug, &c., in apposition 
to the noun it is connected with. 

Ols. The adjective in lott anbei'8 — ttaa SIttbcreS— jemanb. SlnbccS — cttoaS 
0lcueg — ntdjts SleueS, is really an instance of the partitive genitive. It has, 
however, come to be treated as a case of apposition, and thus the regular 
construction is : — 

®a8 Jonnte gu etwaS ©ci^redtii^em fu^^rcn. (Soh.) 
That might lead, to something dreadful. 

88. ELLIPTICAL AFTEE VEEB.— The partitive geni- 
tive, or the dative with Son, is sometimes used after verbs : — 

©orgfant Brac^te bte SKutter beg Harcn :^crrlic^en SSSeineS. (Goe.) 
Carefully the mother brought of the bright generous wine. 

@e6t unS »on eurem Del. (Luth. Bib.) 
Give us of your oil. 

89. GENITIVE OF MATEEIAL OE QUALITY. — The 
material of which .anything is made, or some attribute or 
quality of it, are often treated as if they indicated its origin, 
and are consequently expressed by the genitive or by Son. 
Material is hardly ever expressed by the genitive proper ; 
quality may be expressed in either way, but the dative 
with Son preponderates in prose : — 

(Sin 3Kann ebten ©inneS, or ijon eblem ©inne, 

A man of noble mind. 

3a ttiii; flnb eineg ^crjeng, eine§ SBIufeS. (Sch.) 

Aye, we are of one heart, of one blood. 
Seigte fltf; ta^jfer unb mci^ttg unb gegenaartigen ©eifieg. (Goe.) 
Showed herself brave and vigorous and of ready wit (presence 
of mind). 
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©in Kaoalier Son ^ojpf unb <§er5 i|i hitxaU wiflfommen. (Goe.) 
A cavalier luith brains and feeling is everywhere welcome. 

SlJan ^at mic^ sjor etn ©eric^t tion SKdnnern ijorgeforbert. (Soli.) 
/ have been cited bejore a court of men. 



Gin @tra:^I sjon ^offnung, 
A. ray of hope. 



©in (Ssj^em Don 0lfgeln, 
A system, of rules. 



Ois. It should be rememtered that the genitive of quality or material^ 
&o . , is only one way, and by no means the commonest, of expressing the idea. 
Adjectives and compound words are very t^quently used for the purpose. 
Thus :— 

Sin 3lif(^ Don (or ou8) SDlcirmor, 

Sin marmotnct Sifdj), 

Sin anormortifc^, 
are all equally correct. So again, we may say either ein Smit Bofct 9ltt, or cin. 
H'Sottijec JtnaEie. 

90. GENITIVE WITH VERBS AND AD JEOTIVES. — A 
considerable number of adjectives and verbs govern a geni- 
tive, though the tendency of modern prose writers is, whenever 
the reason for a genitive is not very obvious, to prefer the accu- 
sative, or to use a preposition. In poetry the genitive is re- 
tained in cases where it would be pedantic to use it in prose. 
The genitive in question may generally be traced to the 
notion either of participation or of separation, mental or 
physical. 

91. PAETICIPATION. — Adjectives denoting participation 
in, or the reverse, and consequently those of knowledge, habitita- 
tion, guilt and their opposites, take a genitive : — 

Unb flnb bie dbeln biefeg Sunbeg tl^eil^oftig. (Sch.) 
And are the nobles privy to this league. 

0lid^t be§ ©c^werteg genjolint iji biefe ■§flnb. (Sch.) 
This hand is unused to the sword. 

5)u 6i(i bir nur beS einen SrieBS fcewu^t, 
You are conscious only of the single impulse. 

Ois. 1. ITotioe with Sctouft the dative (like the Latin siii conscius) of 
the person who shares the knowledge. 

Obs, 2. JE^eit ni^mm takes an with a dative ; f(!jiufttg takes a genitive of 
the penalty or the crime, but an accusative of the thing owed — as ct tjl mtr 
San! f(ijiult>ig, bet fiSjjteei'en ©untc [(ijiuftig ; Seteuft generally keeps the genitive, 
but sometimes takes an accusative ; geug^nt is found most often with an, some- 
times with an accusative, but least frequently with a genitive ; the verb 
geiBP^nen with on or ju ; tunkig has no construction but the genitive. 
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S)a italjmeft S^al on meincm tiefen ©(^merj. (Goe.) 

You sympathised in my deep sorrow. 
©ie werten (ii^ an monies no^ ittoii^ntn mujfcn. (Sch.) 
There is still much to which they will have to yet used. 

9,2. FULNESS, EMPTINESS.— Adjectives denoting ful- 
ness, emptiness, satiety, and verbs of wanting :* — 

S)ie ©rbciji »ott ber @ute bei •§errn. (Luth. Bib.) 
The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. 

^^, ic^ Bin be8 SreitenS tnube, 
Alas, I am weary of this sort of life. 

SBebiirft i^^r meiner jur tejiimmten "St^at. (Sch.) 
If you need me for a deed resolved. 
^Kitten im Olegen ermangclten ait fogor be§ S[Baffer§/ 
Even while it was raining we were short of water. 
Ots. 1. aSoU is often used with uon. If followed ty a single noun without 
epithet, the genitive termination is dropped, as after nouns of measure, 
as, cin gaf soli SSSetn. Lastly, an inflected form ijottet is used in the predicate, 
as: — 

Sit Santflrhfe War soUer ©oftotcn. (Tieck.) 
The high-road was full of soldiers. 
It should he noticed that only soHet is so used, not uottc, sotfeS, as one 
might have expected. It is probahly a survival of the inflexion of the ad- 
jective used as predicate.* 

Obs. 2. Like tJolT, the adjectives iloS, fret, Iccr, lekig, often take son ; fort, 
to, mutr, uScvttiifiig are often found with an accusative ; rcti^, orni, take on— 
Jleine qScrtote i|l fo arm on ©^oroftenn. (Freytag.) 
No age is so poor in characters. 

SSio^t kern, bfr ftei »cn ©i^uJb unb 5cf;Jc 
SBeraa^tt bie iinblii^ teine ©celc. (Sch.) 
Happy is he who keeps his soul, pure as an infant's, free from blame and sin. ' 
See also § 56. 

Obs, 3. Among verbs of wanting, crmangeln always takes the genitive, 
cntiel^ren, to do without, the accusative, at least in modem prose ; Brou^cn, 
iebutftn, ihe genitive or accusative indifferently. The impersonal e8 fc^tt 
is accompanied by an. 

SlnJtu^nl^eit toto'8 cu^ oii^ nii^t fc^tm. (Goe.) 
Nor will you lack boldness. 

93. EEMOTAL, SEPAEATION.— Some verbs and adjec- 
tives denoting removal or separation take a genitive, often in 
addition to an accusative. Under this bead may be included 
verbs like fl(^ weigern, flc^ wel^ren, flc^ erwe^ren, fc^onen {to keep 
one's hands off, spare'), j!c^ fc^euen (to shrink from), and several 

reflexive com pounds of ent. 

* aSolI is occasionally formed with a simple dative. 
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^ud) ber ®enuf fd^cint eineg Shells bcr SJJoefte entHeibet, wetd^e ber 
®eutf(i^e fo leicfet um fcine Sreuben f^jinnt. (Preytag.) 

Even enjoyment seems stripped of some of the poetry, with which the 
German is so ready to invest his pleasures. 

!Ser ©betjle 6Iei6t nic^t ber JJeffcln fret, 
The noblest remains not free from fetters. 

(Siner gro^en gurci^t jlnb toir entlebigt. (Seh.) 
We are relieved from a great anxiety. 

©ogar ber (Sultan fann ber Suji ft(^ nic^t erroel^ren. (Wieland.) 
£z!«m the sultan cannot resist the temptation {abstain from the desire). 

D fd^onefein, mein SSater. (Wieland.) 
spare him, my father. 

gajt f(^eu' ic^ niic^ beS ©onberlingS. (Less. Nath.) 
/ almost shrink from the strange being. 

Obs. With, many sucli verbs Son may be used, with ftc^ 
fii^euen and with other verbs of fearing ttor. 

aSon SeinbeSnot^ (Inb rcir Befreit. (Seh.) . 
We are delivered from fear of the foe. 

94. VEEBS, &c., OF FEELING.— Verbs and adjectives de- 
noting feelings such as pity, shame, pride, repentance, care, often 
take a genitive denoting the cause of the feeling. Many of 
these are reflective, others impersonal. The impersonals take 
also an accusative of the person who feels : — 
©tc^ beS SBebrangtcn ju ertarmen. 
To have pity on the oppressed. 
Se^ ru^me ber felut'ge S^rann fld& nid^t. (Seh.) 
Let not the bloody tyrant boast of that. 
2Ber erfreute ft(^ beS Seteng, 
®er in feine 3:iefen HicEt ? (Seh.) 

Whoever would takepleasure in life, who gazes into its depths ? 

fSlein ebtcr Selbl^err, ben be3 SBIuteg janimert. (Seh.) 
My noble captain, who grieves over the bloodshed. 

©er Oiitter, fcineS fd^ijnen SBaffcnfteibeS fto^. (Freytag.) 
The knight, proud of his beautiful panoply . 



J)ctn nid^t jU ad^ten. (Goe.) 
Not to care for thee. 



0Je^mt eud^ mciner an, 
Take pity on me. 



2)ie beg QlttarS Jjftegen, gcntefen beg Qlttarg (Luth. Bib.) 
They which inait at th^ altar, are partakers of the altar. 
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Ohs. In many of these cases, the genitive may be replaced 
by a preposition and its case ; '\i^ freuen,* for instance, takes 
iifieroraufj jlc^ erfrcuen takes an with a dative; jld^ f(^dmen, 
ilBer; ac^tett an accusative or auf ; genie^enf often an accusative ; 
:)3f(egen, to take care of, generally takes the accusative ; verbs of 
wondering prefer liter. 

aSie jlu^te ber ^obd ufier bie neuen Siijrecn ! (Goe.) 
How the populace stared at the new liveries I 

3^ genie^e bie ©efe^e. (Sch.) 
/ enjoy the benefit of the laws. 

95. EEMEMBEEING, DESIEING.— In some languages 
verbs meaning to lay hold of take a genitive, which is often 
considered to be an instance of the partitive genitive. In 
German the usage is confined to figurative grasping ; hence 
verbs of remembering (and its opposite, forgetting'), desiring, 
striving after, expectation, presuming to, etc., with adjectives of 
similar meaning take a genitive. 

(set beg S;obe§ eingebeni {memento mori), 

Be mindful of death. 

aSergif =mein=nt(^t. — 3(^ benfc bein, 
Forget-me-not ; I think of thee. 

€ttiig werbe bein gebad^t, iSBeflet^t eu(^ beS (Sc^witenS. (Goe.) 

Be thy memory for ever cherished.\Be diligent in writing. 

(a:pre(^t, weffen foH man ft(^ ju eu(^ ijerfe^en .' J (Sch.) 
Say, what shall we expect of you f 

iSa fa^ ein 3Ronn unb reartetc ber %af)X(. (Sch.) 
There sat a man and waited for the ferry. 
Jgat ^d) ber Sanbinann fof^cr S^at sjerwogen? (Sch.) 
Mas the countryman presumed to do such a deedf 

(Seib jebe ©tunbe beS aSefel^lS gercartig. 
Expect the order at any hour. 

* SBJnn fieut fidji u6er boS ®ef^c^cne ; am ©cgentoarttgen ; auf iai JJunfdge ofcer 
kaju. (Sanders.) 

t On the same page of Goethe's SBal^tBcrwanMfri^often one finds, — 3)e8 
ficBenS geniefenand tns fral^ fo it^T[\\i) gctounfi^tc, entlidSi f)jst criongtc Stud ju g^ 
nief en, illustrating very well the principle that the genitive remains in weU- 
known phrases, -while in less simple expressions the accusative is preferred. 

J ®\Sj Bti'fc^en is also found with an accusative :— 

3^ ^idtte mtr i^n tc8 §tmmri8 Einfiutj Betfe^en ate iiSj. 
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Obs. Verbs ot hoping, l§amn,|)Dffen,n)atten, prefer auf witlian 
accusative ; tegel^rcn often takes an accusative or nac^ ; 'Begterig, 
and the impersonal eg getiijiet, nad^; Sienfcn,* flc^ erinnern, an; Scr= 
geffeit an accusative. 

Ser xo^e ffiafatt |)offt auf bie tilbcnbc .ganb. (Sch.) 
The rough basalt awaits the sculptor's hand. 
Sof micf) 
5tn jcnc golbnen 3etten niic^ erinnetn ! (Sch.) 
Let me recall to mind those golden days ' 

96. ACCUSING, EEMINDING.— Verbs of accusing, ac- 
quitting, condemning, reminding take a genitive of the crime, 
with an accusative of the person : — 

aBcIc^er (Siinbe jet^t bi^ bciit ©eraiffen ? 
Of what sin does thy conscience accuse thee ? 
Wla^nm, erma'^nen take an j verbs of acquitting often take Son . 

97. ADJECTIVES WITH GENITIVE.— Certain adjec- 
tives, either directly derived from transitive verbs, or 
expressing the same idea as such verbs, take an objective 
genitive, like the nouns mentioned in § 80. Such are : — 

(1.) 5Mnfl^ttg, seriufiig, gcwif, '^ah'^aft, funbig,t etc., from an= 
fe^en, sjerlteren, aiffen, i)aUr\, fennen, &c. 

(2.) aBflrbtg, imiciitbig, and sometimes mtt^. Also the verb 
»iirbigcn. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting power over, and hence verbs 
like jTc^ Bemac^tigen : — 

3c^ Bin beg Sffiegg ni^t Junbig. (Sch.) 
/ am not acquainted with the road. 
Unb ate ber >§ertc mein anft(!^tig rcarb. (Sch.) 
And when the lord ca/ught sight of me. 
aSie wurbft i^r ber Surgen mdd^tig? (Sch.) 
How did you become masters of the castles ? 
©tc ffranjofen l^otten fl(^ beg SKeereg tterfld^ert. (Archenhok.) 
The French had made sure of the sea. 

98. ADVEEBIAL EXPEESSIONS. — The genitive of 
nouns is used, either alone or with an adjective, to form 
adverbial expressions— 

* 3)enfcit an, or with genitive, to call to mind ; benlen ouf, to excogitate ; 
tenlcit son, to hme ideas about, — Sfflns ienftn Sic »on t^m ? 

■f- Some of these fall equally well under % 91 ; adjectives denoting power 
over, under § 95 ; »etl«|iig under § 93. 5(nfi(!j)ttg often takes an accusative. 
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(1.) Of time when : — 
iWorgeng, QlBenbS, jebenfatlS, ^nfangg, much as we sometimes 
say " of a morning." 
(2.) Of manner : — 

UngluSIi^er SBeife, unluckily. 
5)od^ fc^neHen (s<^ritt8 tniift \^x opruBcr cilen. (Sch.) 
But swiftly must y mi hurry past. 
In the same way, forms like fclinblingg, eilenbS, »erge6en§, 
^od^lieng, &c., may be accounted for. 
(3.) Of place:— 

©r fud^t t:^n fltler Drtcn, 
He seeks him everywhere. . 
Many adverbs formed in a similar way are found in Eng- 
lish — else, unawares, Aeeds, once, twice, thrice, thence, whence 
(originally written ones, twies, thries, thennes, whennes.) Com- 
pare also the Scotch blindlins, sidelins. (Latham.) 

99. NOUNS AS PEEPOSITIONS.— Oases of substantives 
which like the Latin causa, instar, have come to be used like 
prepositions, or rather, like adverbs with nouns depending 
on them, take a genitive. Such are fraft, by virtue of; urn... 
rcittcn, for the sake of; Bcl^ufg, in behalf of, &c. 

100. aSSiil^tenb, &e.— Ungeac^tet, unBefd^abet, wdl^tenb are 
properly, of course, participles ; and consequently their con- 
struction with a genitive is probably an instance of the 
genitive absolute (or in the phrase bem ungeod^tet of the dative 
absolute). Thus, nicineg S!Bibcrfianbc§ ungead^tet would mean, 
literally translated, my resistance being disregarded; wal^renb beS 
^Jroceffcg, the lawsuit pending, pendente lite. Luther writes: — 

Ungead^t, o6 Seffctung ober 2tergerung barauS folgt, 
\. e. It not being considered, whether the result is to make things 
better or worse. 

There are traces of the same usage in English : — 
Nathelesse, considered his distresse. 
Thus to him spake she of his jelousie. (Chaucer.) 

The usage being misunderstood, it is customary now to 
write considering instead of considered. 

Phrases with during, notwithstanding, &c., are similarly traced 
to an absolute case, probably, according to its Anglo-Saxon 
antecedents, the dative. See Adams' English Language, 
p. 178. 
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THE CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

101. OEIGINAL MEANING.— Prepositions were origin- 
ally adverbs of place. Many of them are still used as such, 
both alone and as the prefixes of compound verlSs. Thus auf ! 
means up and be doing ! 5)ic ©onttc ip aufgegangen, the sun is 
gone up, risen. It has been mentioned, in speaking of the 
different cases, that they also, or at least the Dative and 
Accusative, once referred to locality. In some languages, 
in fact, the case-endings can be identified with words ex- , 
pressing something to do with place. > As might be expected, 
only the most general notions of the kind have been embodied 
in the permanent inflexions ; the more precise ideas are 
expressed by the adverbs of place which we call prepositions. 
In English we use nothing but prepositions, and do not 
inflect our nouns at all, except in the possessive ; we can 
easily imagine a language in which a simple noun {fire, for 
example) should have twenty or thirty different inflexions to 
express above the fire, beside the fire, from beside the fire, Sec, &o.* 
In many cultivated languages, especially in Greek, and to a 
less extent in Latin and German, a middle course is adopted. 
The Greek genitive, among other meanings, denotes from a 
place, the dative at, the accusative to. The word irapa means 
beside, and may be connected with any one of the three cases. 
We thus obtain phrases meaning from beside ... , beside ... , 
to the side of ... . So again by using ewi {up, upon) we have 
phrases meaning upon ... , to upon .... This contrivance of 
expressing the more indefinite relations of place by cases, the 
more precise by prepositions, seems to have suggested itself 
as the necessity for accurate description came to be felt. 
Modern Greek and the Romance languages have gone still 
further, and prepositions have nearly superseded cases ;f in 
German the middle course of the classical languages has 

* This is in fact the case in Basque and Greenlaadio, and other less 
civilised languages. Farrar 1. c. - 

t See Farrar, Greek Syntax, pp. 86, 87, who quotes from the biography of 
Augustus his habit of using prepositions in order to be more perspicuous. 
He would say, for instance, impendere in rem, rather than m, as his contem- 
poraries. In Dutch, case-inflexions are being superseded by the use of van 
and aan. 

L 
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been adopted, and that language is consequently able to 
express ■with, ease shades of meaning that require a circum- 
looution in English or French. 

102. METAPHOEICAL.— From the local meanings of the 
cases and the prepositions a variety of metaphors have been 
drawn. It is scarcely possible to write a sentence in English 
without using some such metaphors, and in German their use 
is almost equally frequent. It is generally easy to show 
how any such usage is derived from the first meaning of the 
preposition, but more difficult to say why that preposition 
should have been selected rather than any other. In English 
and German, verbs of the same origin and meaning often take 
different prepositions. In the following sections, the more 
easily explained metaphors are simply enumerated, the more 
difficult have often comments attached. 

103. PLACE OF PEEPOSITION AND CASE IN SEN- 
TENCE. — The question will be naturally asked — What place 
do cases with prepositions fill in a sentence ? After what has 
been said, that afl, the meanings expressed by prepositions 
could be rendered by case-endings, it is natural to look for 
an answer in the usage oi the simple oblique cases. A pre- 
position and its case may then be used (1) to complete or 
define the meaning of a verb, or to play the part (2) of an 
adverb or adjective forming a distinct member of a sentence^ 
or (3) of an attribute to a noun. Thus — 

(1.) I confide in you. 

(2.) He was in earnest; he spoke in jest. 

(.3.) A dog in the manger. 

The use (3) is especially English ; it is pretty frequent in 
German, but avoided in Latin and French. 



PREPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE OR ACOTJSATIVE. 

104. GENERAL. — The following prepositions are found 
with the dative or accusative, according to the meaning to be 
expressed. Generally speaking, with the dative, they answer 
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the question where?, with the accusative, the question 
ivhither ? 

an, Quf, liinter, in, ne6en, iiBcr, unter, »or, jroifc^en. 

105. 2ltt denotes contact with the surface (not generally 
the upper surface) ; and answers to English on, when not 
synonymous with upon. , The opposite to it is at, now used 
only as adverb or prefix. 

It is most carefully to be distinguished from auf. The fol- 
lowing are its chief uses : — 

( 1 . ) Of place. — A picture is said to hang an bcr SBonb, on or 
against the wall ; a ring is worn am Singer, a town stands am 
0l^etn (a ship floats auf bem Sl^etn), because in each case there 
is contact, but not with the upper surface. Again with the 
accusative : bag SCBaffer reic^tc i'^m -tiS an ben SKunb, the water 
reached up to his mouth. 

(2.) Metaphors closely connected with juxtaposition. :&e|n:er 
an einejit ©^mnaftum, teacher at a jmhlic school ; ©iener am SBotte, 
preacher of the Word, the Gospel ; bie Sflei|ie ifi an mir, it is my 
turn ; e§ liegl an mir, it rests with me ; m Semanbg ©telle, in 
some one's place ; om £e6en, in life, alive ; am S^obe, at death's door. 
When a word is repeated, an is used to express closeness 
OT rapid succession : Sffio SBanf on Sanf gebronget fl|en ber ©ried^en 
aSolIerwartenb ba, bench after bench ; ^ifdhx an 5Pfeiter itxbxadj, 
buttress after buttress gave way. Notice the idiom eS ifi an bem, 
bo^ er ... , he is on the point of. With accusative we have: an 
ben Sag lommen, to come to light ; eS gcl^t an bid|, they are at you 
(attacking you') ; er greift mir an bie @^re, he assails my honour; 
f^reificrt an @inen, to write to ; ein SBtief on mi(^, a letter to me. 

(3.) Of time. — With a dative, equivalent to on : am etjien Suit, 
on the first of July ; am folgenben S^oge, on the next day. With 
accusative only with 6i§ : 6i§ on ben SKorgen tanjen, to dance till 
morning. 

(4.) To denote the point of contact, when anything is touched 
or grasped, in English by : am M.ln'Oi f^altm, to hold by the cloak. 
Hence applied very frequently to intellectual grasping, as : 
ben SBaum an feincn 5tu(^ten erfennen, to know the tree by its fruits; 
id) i^ijre am ©elaute, bap l^eute ©onntag iji, / hear by the bells that 
to-day is Sunday. 

1,2 
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(5.) With verbs denoting thought, feeling, or any sort of 
activity, to denote that to which the thought, &c., attaches 
itself, and hence its cause. In this use the dative with on 
has to a great extent superseded the simple genitive. Thus 
letben an, suffer from {a malady); jierbcn an, die of; jrceifefn an, 
doubt about; fl^ freucn an, Suji l^afien an, take pleasure in; attern 
an, grow old in contemplating ; ft(S) xaiijtn an, to be revenged on. 
Somewhat similar are phrases like ic^ l^ate an bir einen rec^ten 
fjreunb, / have a true friend in you.* With a few verbs : glaiiien, 
believe; bcnfcn, think; crtnnem, remind; gcreo^nen, accustom, 
where the idea of turning the thought towards predominates, 
an takes an accusative. 

(6.) In respect of, with adjectives like arm, rcic^, d^nlic^, jlarf, 
jung, frui^tbar, iiBertegen, &c., nouns like 5KangeI, UeBerftuf, and 
verbs of resemblance, gain, loss, -want, &c., especially the im- 
personals e8 fe^It, e8 geBric^t. Thus— 5lrm am Seutel, franf am 
<§erjen, poor in purse, sick at heart. SEGoS er an @elb gercinnt, ser^ 
liert er an @|re, uhat he gains in money, he loses in -honour. @8 
fe|)It ni^t an .fu^n^cit, there is no lack of boldness. Notice 
an fic^, an unb fiir ft^, in itself, of itself, ' jreolf an ber ^a^\, 
twelve in number. 

(7.) With numerals, on (with aec.) means about ; an bic je'^n 
Scaler, about ten dollars. 

(8.) For the use of an to form the superlative, see Syntax § 30, 
Accidence § 128. 

106. 3luf, with dative upon, in contact with the upper 
surface of; with accusative to upon, on to. Cognate with- 
English vp ; as prefix and adverb used in that sense. 

(1.) Of place. — 5luf bem 95oben liegen, to lie on the ground; aiif 
tincm 5pferbe fljen, to sit on horseback; auf einem 5u^ jie^cn, 
to stand on one foot, &c. ; auf ben Sifc^ ^etlen, Icgen, &c., exactly 
like the English upon. It is further used when we should 
prefer in or at — (a) auf bem ©c^Io§, auf ber .ffanjel, auf ber 
@tute,t &c., where the idea is up at ; (/3) auf bem STOarft, auf 

* Notice the difference between tiji ;^a6e Diet on i^n ucvtoren, I lost a great 
deal to him (at cards, &c.), and td^ ^aSe »irt an x^m serlpvcn, I feel his loss 



t Especially in speaking of the women's apartments up-stairs in older 
German. 
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bem finiibe, auf beiu Sclbe,* nuf feinem ®ut, &e., fetn, auf bem 
©c^to^pla^ reol^nett, where the notion is of being in an open 
space. Hence auf bcr SBorfe, auf ber adealfc^ule, auf bem ©ijmna* 
flunt, duf bem Sftatl^l^aug, auf ber 5Poft auf ber ©traf e (m the open 
street), because these are public establishments, accessible to 
all. But directly the notion of enclosing or of privacy appears, 
in must be used, as in feinem -Saufe, im SGBalbe, in bcr ©tabt, ein 
■SauS in unferer (Strafe. Sometimes both prepositions are used 
with the same noun, with a slight difference of meaning; thus 
in ber ©c^ule, opposed to ju ^aufe, at home; auf ber ®c^ute, 
opposed to im f^jotern Seten. With the accusative the same 
principles apply : auf ben STOarft, auf bie $Poft auf ben ,Sir(i^'^Df 
(but in bie .Rircljc) gel^en. Notice ein .ffitnb auf bem 5km, einen 
JSor'6 an bem 'ilrm tragen. 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — 5tuf ber 3leife, auf ber 3agb fetn, to be 
on a journey, hunting ; auf einer >§ot^jeit, einem aSall fetn, to be at a 
wedding, a ball ;-[ auf eine -So^jeit, einen SBoK eintabcn; auf frifd^cr 
3!^at erta^^jen, to catch in the act ; auf feiner -©ut fein, to he on one's 
guard; auf ber ©telle, on the spot; er ifi auf meiner ©ette, he is on 
my side, my partizan (but er ge^t an metner ©eite, he walks by my 
side');% m^ , 'in ®ii%i\'^\.dixi, to play on the fiddle; aitf einen Io?= 
ge^en, to rush upon, attach ; waS Ipat ba§ auf fii^ ? wh<}t does that 
involve ? 

Notice especially : eg fommt auf mii^ an, it depends upon me ; 
e§ fommt barauf an, gu rciffen..., it is most important to hnow.^ 

(3.) Of time, with accusative only — (a) of duration, generally 
into the future : auf bret'Sa^re miet|)en, to rent for three years; 
auf cmig, for ever. (J3) of a future time, for which an appointr 
ment is made : ouf ben ndc^jien Sanbtag Uermeifen, to adjourn to the 
next diet ; and especially where exactness is thought of : ©ei 

* Er t|i auf 8 Mi, &o., is common ; supply gegangm. So, et mup ouf 8 Sank'. 

t It must he remembered that barauf, worauf are not used in all cases where 
auf is used with the nouns which ba, wo represent. Thus — (St toov auf ber 
aiealfd^ulf, u«b ii^ tarn mi^ bo^in. SOBir ge^m ouf ben Sott ; mein Sreuub wttb auc|» 
bo (or bovt) fein. SBerben ©ic nid^t ou^ ^inge^en ? (Sanders.) 

J Notice this diflferenoe : in the one case my aide is looked upon almost as 
a place, like ber SKorft, bcr ffloK, in the other it is instance of simple 
contact. 

§ The idea is that matters come to a crisis at me, at that point, and so 
eveiything depends upon me, upon that. 
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ouf fcie,@tunbe ba ! he there to the minute 1 auf ben ®d^Iag !omnteit, 
to arrive as the clock strikes, (y) Sometimes less rigorously, 
auf ben 5l6enb, meaning little more than in the evening. 

(4.) Immediate succession (close upon or vulgarly on the top 
of) also with accusative — may often be translated at. 

5tuf 5Iut'ge ©c^Iad&ten folgt @e[ang unb 3!anj. (Sch.) 
On bloody battles follows song and dance. 

2)er SBaum faUt nic^t auf ben erjien -^Wb. 
The tree falls not at the first stroke. 

So ©c^tag auf ©^lag; SKann auf Wlann, where rapid succession 
is the prominent idea ; in similar phrases with an closeness is 
rather thought of. %ixf cinmal, at once, directly, comes under 
this head. 

(5.) The most fertile source of metaphors in connection with 
auf is its use with an accusative case to denote the direction 
of one's activity on to or up to something. This applies first 
to simple extension, as auf or 6i8 auf einen gereiffen $unf t, vp to 
a certain point, and then to its employment with verbs and 
adjectives, denoting aim, preparation, expectation, reliance, in- 
fluence, &c., directly or indirectly. Some of the most obvious 
of such verbs and adjectives are ttaiSjtm, jielcn, aim; l^offen, 
hope; aSitm, give heed ; @Lnf[uf u6en, exercise. influence; rec^nen, 
fl4 tierlaffen, rely, gefap, tJorBerettet, prepared. 

©0 fann id) auf •©erjog Qll6a'3 S^ngni^ ""^ Berufen. (Sch.) 
Then I can appeal to the Duke of Alva's evidence. 

3c^ 6in ein'0larr auf etg'ne >§anb. (Goe.) 
lam a fool on my own responsibility. 

S)er ©efangene iji flolj auf fcine Unf^ulb. (Goe.) 
The prisoner is confident of his innocence. 

©c^on «3e|te aBeijter Urian 
Qtuf biefen SBraten feinen 3i^n. (Burger.) 
Already old What's-his-name* was whetting his teeth for this 
morsel. 

®8 ifi nun cinmal mcine 5tnfld^t, unb barauf leBe unb fierce id§. 
It's just my way of looking at things, and in that faith I will 
live and die. 

* i.e., the devil. 
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Among illustrations of this use of auf may be noticed auf 
ben Xobjl^en, to he in prison awaiting death; auf (S^rifiunt toufen, 
to baptize in the name of Christ; auf bag Stiangelium |ler6cn, to die 
in the faith of the Gospel; auf 58ieb«fc^en, aurevoir; auf Sob 
unb 8e6crt fam:^)fen, to he engaged in a life or death struggle; auf 
feine cigene SSerantnjortlti^Jeii', on one's own responsibility. S)enfen 
auf, to devise, excogitate, differs from benf m with am or a genitive, 
to bear in mind. 

(6.) 5tuf with an accusative, forms adverbial expressions of 
manner with 5trt, SBeife, as well as with the neuter of the 
superlative (Ace. § 128), auf unferc SBeife, in our way ; auf 
(Sflattenatt, like a slave. Notice also auf 2)eutfc^, auf f|Ut(e§) 
©riec^ifd^, in German, in good Greeh. In the case of 9Beg, auf 
takes the dative ; auf biefetn SBege, in this way. 

107. Winter, behind. 

Xl.) Of place. — ©er -©unb liegt '^inter berS^iife, legt ftc^ i^inter 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — SSierSBoc^en ^tntereinanber, consecu- 
tively; l^inter eine ®o(|e fommeu, to make out; l^inter baS :^ic6t 
fij^ren, to deceive. 

(3.) Frmn behind may be rendered by ^ivAtx ^erijor, ^er* 

auf, &c. 

Set Ponb ging l^lnter einem aSergc6irge ^erauf. (Goe.) 
The moon rose from behind a promontory. 

When l^er alone follows; the meaning is close behind, as 
■reir waren |inter bent Seinbe |er, we were at the enemy's heels. 

108. ^tt, in with dative, into with accusative. 

(1.) Of place. — 3m 3"Kin«r fl^en, lefen, jc. u.; in bie <stabt 
■lomnten, in ben 5Iu^ metfen, in bie @rbe SergraBen, ini gteicn, in the 
open air,&c. 

3n cannot be used of a single point of space ; to translate 
for instance: — " One circle cannot cut another in more than 
two points." 

There is one exoeptioii to.tlie strict rule of the accusative being used when 
im, means into, viz. with the verhs anfommen, eiittrcjfen, it is correct to say : 
tec Surfi t(l in bet SRcribcnj ongctommcn, eingetvpffen. 3ii ia more freely used than 
:in English hefore the names of towns, as tic iPeta^fir^ie in 9tom, St. Peter's at 
Some. 
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(2.) Simple metaphors — Just as in English, surrounding cir- 
cumstances are treated like a place, and we find in ©efa^i fetn, 
to be in danger; in SHot^ gerot^m, to fall into distress ; fi^ in aHeS 
finben, fiigen, to adapt oneself to all circumstances ; in GrfiiHung 
ge^en, to be fulfilled. Hence after words denoting change, &c., 
SBaffer in SCBein Scrwanbeln, to change water into wine; in ©tiiiie 
gertl^eilen, to divide into pieces; in'8 JDeutfc^e iificrfe^cn, to translate 
into German. 

<Sie ijertleibeten ftc^ in ^elben be§ fflgenl^Qften.ffonig QirtuS. 
Thei/ disguised themselves as (intoj heroes of King Arthur' s court. 

@riji im SBcgriffe jU XfXiCqm, he is just beginning to speak (in act 
to speak). 

(3.) Of time — generally like the English, to mean at some 
time or other within a period — as im Sa'^re 1879. 

SBer imSomnier ni(!6t ntag f^nciben, 
Ttn^ im SEBintcr >§unger leiben. 
Whoso in summer will not reap, 
In wintertime a fast must keep. 

In negative sentences it cannot be rendered by in in 
English : — 

3c^ i^afie il^n in brei Sa^ren ni(^t gefe^en. 
I have not seen him for the last three years, at no time in the last 

three years.* 

In speaking of future time, in is used as in English — in 
jnjet ©tunben reife xdq ob, / start in two hours. 

With accusative^r gc^t in'S ge^nte 3a^r, he is entering his 
tenth year; Bi§ tief in bie ?lac^t, till late at night; in ben %a^ ^inein 
lefcen, to take no thought for the morrow. 

(4.) 3n is often used very much as an (§ 105) to mean in 
respect of with verbs like icettcifern, to vie; fi(| irren, to be 
mistaken; and adjectives like erfa^ren, experienced; o^nli^, 
similar, geiitt, practised, &c. A little reflection will often show 
which metaphor is more appropriate, and therefore which 
preposition is to be used ; thus experience or practice takes 
you, as it were, inside a thing, and therefore it is right to 

* So the Latin use of in is more extensive than the English : — In paucis 
diehus, quibus haeo acta sunt, Chryeia moritur (T«r.), Within the few 
days in which these transactionafell, i.e. a few days after these transactions. 
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say crfa^ren in, geu6t in; while a person who is rich or superior 
in anything, is only, so to speak, brought into contact with it, 
and so an must be used with xdii), iifcerlegen. See, however, 
the table in the Appendix. 

(5.) 3n is also used to denote the form or manner, looked 
upon as a set of circumstances among which the action or 
thing spoken of finds a place. This occurs after verbs and 
in the formation of compound adverbs ; in SSitbern reben ; in 
fcinem SRamen |)anbetn; im @rn|i, in ber Zi)at, im :^o(!^jien @rabe ic. 
The English in is used in exactly the same way. 

(6.) With accusative, to express direction of measurement, 
as — Qtf)n 5uf in bie >§o^e, in'g @e»ierte, i.e. extended into height, 
into squareness. We say ten feet in height, square, &c. The 
dative is also used in this way : — je^n %\i^ in ber <§6^e. 

109. 9ie6en (properly in e6en, on a level with) expresses 
nearness without contact ; as contrasted with tet, it expresses 
at or to the side of (not before or behind), while Bet denotes 
nearness generally. 

(1.) Of place. — @r ft^t, wo|)nt, gc^t jc, ncfien mvc, \t%i ftt^ ne6en 

IHi^ JC. 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — iJleficn ber 9Ba^rl^eit S3or6eige'&en, to be 
beside the mark. Also often in the sense of besides, in addition to, 
as — 

©u fottjl feine anberen ® otter netcn mir l^aBen. 
Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 

Obs. As a prefix to nouns, it conveys an idea of inferiority 
as well as addition, as 0leBenfa^, subordinate sentence ; 0lc6en= 
fonne, parhelion, mock sun. But 0le6enmenf^, fellow-man. 

110. yXt^eX, over or above, not denoting contact like auf, 
except when the notion of spreading over so as to cover 
comes in. It is used: — 

(1.) Of place— 

With dative, denoting either — 

(a) rest above, as i'tfeer ber 'Sijivct l^ongt ein ©ematbe, a picture 
is hanging over the door ; 

(/3) less frequently rest on the other side of. @r woi^nt iiBcr - 
ber ©renje, he lives on the other side of the frontier. 
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With, accusative, denoting — 

(a) motion to a place above, .©(inge ba§ Oemalbe liBer bie 
Xylite, hang the picture over the door ; 

(/3) motion over anything so as to cross it. Ue'Bcr eincit 
(Bxabm f^jringen, to jump over a ditch. This accusative is used 
even when the verb of motion is omitted, and can be easily 
supplied. @r i|i fc^oii ut'er bic aSrude, he is already over the 
iridgg (supply mentally gcgangen). Sr iji fd^on liter otte SBerge, 
lie is far away by this time. Notice nac^ 5Petei§6urg uBer -^amfiurg 
reifen, via Sambvrg. 

(7) TMtion so as to cover. 5)er fflug ergo^ ftc^ iiicr bie (SBene, 
the river spread over the plain ; ein ^udj iiht bell Sifi^ fcretten, to 
lay a cloth over the table. 

It is important to distinguish the use of the cases. Thus 
•ein aSogel fliegt u6er betn -Saufe, is flying above the house, but not so 
ss to pass from one side to the other, but iibtx baS <@au§ 
would mean that it crossed the house in its flight. So again 
compare : — 

Der aSerg ragt iiba bie SBoKen rnDpox, rises above the clouds, 
with — 
2)er SBerg rogt ii6er ben SBotlen l^er&or, stands out above the clouds. 

(2.) Of time, denoting duration, with an accusative: — 

Uefcer Uiadjt BteiBen, to stay over the night, &c. In this sense 
generally after its noun : — 

3^ werbe ben @ommer uter ^ier Bteiien. 
/ will stay here over the summer. 

More frequently to denote at the end of, after a certain 
time: — l^eute uicr ac^t Sage, this day weeh ; wenn i^ u6et'§ Sal§r 
leBe, if Hive over the year. 

(3.) Simple metaphors. — gtwag liter ft(^ ne^men, to take upon 
oneself; bo§ gel^t u6er meinen SScrjianb, that passes my comprehen- 
sion ; liter bie <S^nur l^aiicn, to overstep due limits ; ixbtx atte SSe= 
fc^reifcung fc^on, beautiful beyond description; itter bie ©etii^t, 
beyond what is dice (ace. because previous motion is thought of), 
iiter ber 5trbeit liegen, to stick to one's work, liter feinen ffiiid^ern 
Itegen, to pore over one's books ; liter einent SBud^e einfd^tafen, to go 
to sleep over a book ; liter bie .Rlinge f^jringen lnj|en, to put to the 
sword; liter's D'^r ^auen, to cheat, take in. 
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(4.) From phrases like those last quoted, -we easily pass to 
the idea of during, while occupied with, as u6er bcr Wla^lidt 
f^jrec^en, to talk at dinner-time, especially with verhs meaning 
to forget, to neglect, &c. : — 

Sag fliHe ©d^Iog ju ^abamar warb uter biefen <§errli(^feiten ganj 

Sergeffcn. (Eiehl.) 
These grand doings quite drove the quiet country-house at Hadamar 

out of his head. 

(5.) The commonest metaphorical use of liter is with an 
accusative after verbs, &c., Aisnoiing pleasure, vexation, astonish- 
ment and other emotions, as well as after verbs of speaking 
and thinking* The idea is that of making one's thoughts 
or emotions pass over the object which excites them. It will 
be remembered that many similar verbs take art, from rather 
a different point of view. Perhaps it may be said that the 
use of iiScr is the more general, that of an being limited to 
cases where it has become idiomatic. 

•§erna(^ muff i^ lac^en \\bn ben fiolsgefc^nittenen Sgmont. (Goe.) 
After this I could not help laughing at the ivooden model of 
Egmont. 

3d^ erfd^rede u6er eure Unsjerfc^omtl^eii. (Goe.) 
/ am astounded at your impudence. 

3)a§ SKitleiben, reel^eg ba§ ©efd^vei iiter for^jerlic^e (ad^merjen ^erijoi:^ 

trtngen fottte. (Lessing.) 
The sympathy which the cries of (lit. about, over) physical agony 

were intended to produce. 

Note the elliptical use in the titles of books (Latin de) : — 
Saoloon, ober u6er bie Orenjen ber SKaterei unb JPoefte. 

In connexion with this meaning it is important to distin- 
guish the dative or accusative, as bie @afie ^jlauBerten iiBer bent 
6jifen, over their dinner, at dinner, but ij6er bag Sffen, about the 
dinner. Again bie 3flau6er gertet|en in (Streit ii6er ber 3;^eilung 
beg 0tou6eg, while dividing the spoil, but liter bie S^^eitung be§ 
0lau6eg, about the division of the spoil. 



* "We have already seen the difference between benfen (tti and benfen nuf. 
JDcnfen u6ei means to have such and such an opinion of a person, and does not 
express, like the other phrases, merely a single act of thought. 
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■ (6.) To denote mastery or superiority, Mer. takes an accusa- 
tive: — 

©te ©onne toirb u6er bie SBoIfen ^nx. 
The sun gets the letter of the clouds. 

Unjireitig muffen ftc^ bie ©efefee u6er bie Sffiiffenfc^aft feine ©ewatt 

anmafen. (Lessing.). 
Undoubtedly law must not arrogate to itself any authority over 
science. 

Ser Sunger ifi nic^t i'lBer feinen SOhijlev. 
The disciple is not above his master. 

So ber 5luf[e]^ev uBer bie 9tr6eiter, &c. 

(7.) Ueter with accusative also means upon, after, in the 
sense of one thing heaped upon another, on the top of, as 
5tu§na'§men iiBer QtuSna'^men, exceptions upon exceptions ; •§lo6 
Betam eine traurigc SSotfd^aft i'i6er bie anbere, Job received the news 
of disaster after disaster. 

111. Untev is used in the senses both of under and 
with both cases. 

(a) Meaning under. 

(1.) Of place — unter etnem aSaume jt^en, to sit under a tree ; 
untcr einen aSauitt fl(^ fe|en, to sit down under a tree ; n tmdjtt 
unter baS SBqffer, he dived under water. 

Notice unter bent Sifc^e ^erSor, from under the table ; cr ^at mir 
bag SSetttuc^ unter bein Sei6e iceggejogcn, he drew the sheet from 
under me. 

(2.) Simple metaphors, especially under the authority of, or 
under the disguise o/— unter bent Soc^e einc§ ittjrannen, under the 
yoke of a tyrant; unter ber Sar»e ber Sreunbfc^aft, unpler the mask 
of friendship; unter bent ©iegel ber SSerfi^wiegen^eit, under seal of 
secrecy ; unter ber -^anb, underhand, secretly ; but 9lr6eit unter 
>§anben l^aieu, to haoe work in hand; unter Sier ?lugcn, tete-a-tete; 
fic^ unter ben @c^u^ ber ©efe^e Begefien, to put oneself under protec- 
tion of the laws ; unter biefer Scbingung, on this condition. 

(3.) Meaning below, less than — ein ^inb unter gel^n Sal^ren, 
a child under ten; bag tjl unter ntter ^ritif, that is beneath 
criticism. 
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(j3) Meaning among, and to be distinguished from jnjifd^en, 
wluch, as its derivation shows, refers to two things, and is^ 
translated between. Unter, however, may be used for jwifc^cn, 
but not jreif^en for unter. 

(1.) Of place— unter ben 3uf<^fl««tn fi^cn, to sit among the 
spectators; flc^ unter bie Sdnjer einfc^Ielc^en, to creep in among the 
dancers; unter 9fidu6er gerat^en, to fall among thieves; e§ ifi 
SBaffer unter bcm SBeine, there is water in the wine; and passing 
easily to simple metaphors — unter jireitenben 5Porteien griebeu 
jiiften, to make peace among contending parties, &c. Notice the 
tendency to the accusative where possible — er ge^rt unter bie 
wenigcn 3fiec^t[(^affenen, he is one of the few righteous ; id^ redone 
i^n unter meine ffreunbe, / count Mm as one of my friends. 

(2.) Of accompanying circumstances, with dative, as 
unter bcr ^rebigt, during the sermon ; unter Uielen S^ranen, with 
m,any tears. 

Obs. In unterbeffen, meanwhile, unterniegg, on the wag, it seems 
as if unter sometimes took a genitive. More probably these 
are adverbial forms. 

112. %or. — This word and fiir were originally identical, 
and had a local meaning, and of course others derived from it. 
About the sixteenth century a distinction began to be made, 
and Bor retains that part of the common signification which 
relates to place and time ; fiir is limited to certain derived 
senses. 

(1.) Of place-^tra /rojit of, with dative ; to the front of, with 
accusative. S^aittefer ritt »Dr ben -^erjog, before the duke, into the 
duie's presence, but tjor bem -Seer, at the head of the army; jperlen 
Sor bie ©due nocrfen, to cast pearls before swine. 

(2.) Of time— 

(a) tier fleBen U^r aufflel;en, to rise before seven o'clock ; t)or 
9J}orgen fnnn er nic^t |ier fein, he cannot be here before morning; 
e8 gefd^a'^ »or beiner OeBurt, it happened before you were born; 
»or bent, formerly. In these instances Ucr stands before a 
word denoting a point of time. 

(/3) "With words denoting a space of time it is rendered 
ago, as bag gefc^a:^ Dor ac^t Sagen, Sor JJurjem, a week ago, a short 
time ago. These expressions mean literally before {the last) 
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week, {the last) short time. Distinguish carefully from felt ad^t 
Sagcn, for the last week. Notice with a genitive termination 
»or 3llter§, a long lohile ago. 

(3.) Simple metaphors, as in the presence of, in preference to, 
aSor ©erid^t (dat.) erf(^ein?n, to appear before the court; »or 
@eri(^t (ace.) forbern, to summon before the court; »or 5tn!er 
liegen, to lie at anchor; ttor @ott unb ber SBelt jlrafBar, guilty 
in the sight of God and the world; ba§ iji mir Dor Sielen anbem 
Stingen Iie6, dear above many other things; Sor ben Mop^ ^ofieitf 
ft^Iagcn, bewilder, insult;* »or flc^ (ace.) ijin f^jred^m, to talk to 
oneself (whence ijoj: fl^ l^in, morose, taciturn) ; ba§ ge^t t)or flc^, 
that is going on. 

(4.) As a person who runs away from another is before his 
pursuer, ijor eiitent flie^en, baSonlaufen is a natural expression. 
The metaphor is transferred to cases of shrinking from, fear, 
and the like ; erft^rcden, cincn 9t6f^cu f^abtn box einer ©ac^e, to be 
frightened, horrified at; \)ox einem droad UerBergen, to hide from; 
ba3 ■§erj sjer[(^licf en oor, to shut one's heart against; einen ijor ber 
@efa|v KJarnen, to warn of danger. 

(5.) Like the Latin prae, tior often denotes cause; especially 
in negative sentences the hindering cause: — 

' @r fte^t ben SBatb ttor lauter SSaumcn nid^tf 
He cannot see the wood for trees. 

gt iji sjor Sicbe ftoni geworben. 
JSe is sick for love. 

^ ®r ^at ft(^ mig Siefee fitr fte aufgeo^jfert. 

Se sacrificed himself for love of her. 

The last two examples show the kind of cause denoted by 
»or, a cause, namely, in the presence of which we are passive. If 
a motive to action be spoken of, auS must be used. Hence we 
have phrases with »or, like sor Sreube f^jringen, to jump for joy ; 
Doj: 'Sunger jievBen, to die of hunger; ev fann ijor Socmen ntd^t ju 
SSJorte fominen, he cannot speak for laughing. It should be 
observed that after sor and au§ in this sense the article is 
omitted. 

* Properly strike at the face. 

t A proverb, meaning tiat a person cannot take a general view of a 
sutject because he is too much absorbed in the details. 
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113. ^tvifii^en, between, see remarks on urttet :— .^fte fl^t 
jwifc^en mir unb meinem SSruber ; fe^t ftc^ jvuifc^en init^ unb meinen 
aSruber. 

Of time — e§ gcfd^a'§ jwifc^en SBei^naci^ten unb Dfiern, between 
Christmas and faster. 

Simple metaphors — ©treit, Sriebcn, Unterfc^ieb jWifd^en, 
quarrel, peace, difference between. 
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114. SlttS/ out of, opposite of in, into, denotes motion out 
• of an enclosed space. SSon, whicL. most nearly resembles 
it in meaning, is opposed to an or auf. 

(1.) Of place~au8 bcm aBaffer fleigen, au8 bent SlSalb, bent 
(Sartcn, bem aSctte jc. fomnien, because we say int 3Baffcr f(!^n3im= 
mm, im 58ette :c. fein. But Som Stifd^e aufjie^en, ijom ^Jferbt 
jteigen jc, because we say om !tifc^e, auf bem 5J5ferbe fl^en. Again, 
as we say nac^ SPariS gel^en, we say Son 5Parig fommen, unless we 
specially mean out of Paris, from within the walls of Paris. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — au8 bem @Ifaf gcfiurtig (but son 
<3trapurg) ; ein SWcirt^en a\x?i atten 3eiten, a tale of olden times ; 
au8 bem 'Si)\umnm nseden, to wake out of sleep; au8 UoIIem <§alfe 
fdjreien, to scream with all one's might ; au§ einer ^ranf^eit ^raftf 
fammein, to gather strength after sickness. 

(3.) Of material — with or without verbs of forming, but 
more generally with : — 

35ie i?orm, ou§ Se'^m geljrannt. (Sch.) 
The mould, fire-hardened out of clay. 
93on in a similar sense reminds us less strongly of the pro- 
cess of manufacture. It means merely derived from in a 
general way. But auS gives us the picturesc[ue idea of a 
statue, for example, being m the marble, before it is brought 
out by the artist. Notice nra§ isirb auS bit reerben ? what will 
become of you? (lit. be made out of you). 

(4.) As in is used after verbs of changing, to express the 
new state, so au8 may be used to denote the original con- 
dition : — 

5(u§ S^reuttbcn founen jyeinbe reevben. 
Friends may turn to foes. 
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(5.) Of the motive of an action, in wliich sense it must be 
distinguished from ijor, see § 112 ; au§ 8tete, au§ !Kangel an @elb 
chra§ tf)\inifor love, for want of money. We use out of in the 
same sense. 

(6.) Instead of the partitive genitive; but Son or unter is 
generally preferred in modem German. See § 83. 

116. Sltt^et, outside, out o/'(old English without'), denoting 
rest. It is opposed to iff with a dative, as avS generally is 
to in with an accusative. 

(1.) Of place— aufer ben STOauern, outside the walls; auger bent 
Sager, without the camp (Bib.). In this literal sense (luferl^alB 
is now more usually employed. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — ^ber .Rranfe if! auger ®efo^, out of 
danger; auger ©tanbe fein, to he unable ; ouger ?5rage,* 3wctfel jc. 
fe|en jc, to put beyond dispute, doubt; auger ber Sflei^e, out of turn ; 
auger 5lt^em, out of breath ; ouger ftc^ fein, f ommen, fe^en, to be, etc. 
beside oneself. 

(3.) Meaning except, besides — 

3^ Serfaufe, auger bem ©arten, atlc nieine ©vunbjiutfe. 
/ sell all my lands, except the garden. 

5Iuger bem Soigne uerlangt er auc^ gute SSe^onblung. 
Besides his pay he demands good treatment. 
Obs. 5luger is often used in this sense as a conjunction, and 
then takes the same case after it as before it : — 
SRtemanb font utir entgegen auger ein Unsjerfd^antter. (Leasing.) 
No one came to meet me but an impudent fellow. 

3(^ fanb £fliemanb, auger einen UnBefanntcn. 
/ found no one but a stranger. 

In the single expression auger 2anbe§, it takes a genitive, 
and occasionally it is found with an accusative, as auger atte 
3Ragen (Lessing) [in modem German ii6er affe 2>Iagen] ; ouger 
alien S'^'fiff ^ ff l^"( *" i"** beyond doubt. 

116. 3Sei f denotes nearness without actual contact, and is 
used especially to denote proximity to persons. In its ordinary 

* But taioon tonn fcine SRttt fein, it is out of the question. 

t Set, 6c, are generally connected with the Greek i jri, and the Latin oi. In 
Grimm's Dictionary iri is derived from the root of Sauen, to build, and, if 
he is right, its primary signification, like that of the French ehez, the 
Italian in easa, and the Danish has, is at the house of. 
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use with a dative, it denotes rest (inly ; to express motion, ju, nn, 
etc., must lie used. It is used far more in its metaphorical 
senses than in its strictly local meaning. 

(1.) Of place — Bel ©d^mibt reo'^ncn, etreaS taufen, &c., to live, to 
purchase something at Schmidt's ; ber Qlrjt fl^t tei bem Jlranten, 
the doctor sits hy the patient. Especially used in speaking of 
the sites of battles, bte ©^lad^t 6ei Su^en, CRo^Baclj, &c. 

Obs. In older German, e.g. , in Luther's Bible, in with an accusative, 
meaning motion, is not uncommon, as man iegtufi t^n liet feine SS&tet, they 
buried Mm with his fathers. Goethe has it occasionally : 2it) Bitte micji in 
@ie gu (Bafie, 5ilangievi8 lommcn biefc iEagc in m\S) ju Sifif c. The phrases Set 
©cite fefeen, tufcn, &c., are relics of this use. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — 6ei fi^ ^a6en, to have about one, 
in one's pocket, at hand, &c. ; bu 6iji Bel' bir, to he in your senses, 
master of your faculties (but Bei iix', at home) ; Bei ft^ Be^alten, 
to keep secret ; Bcim @:t)iel tiertiewn, to lose at play; eS fie^t Bet 
i^m, it rests viith him; Bei ®oet|e, in Goethe's works; Bei ®ott ijl 
®r6ormen, thire is mercy with God; Bei 3eiten, betimes; Bei ©eite 
fe^en, to set aside. 

SBei bent SSarBaren wax itx >§ei;oi§mu3 eine ^eHe freffenbe S^tamme. 

(Lessing.) 
With the barbarian (in the mind of) heroism was a bright 
devouring flame. 

(3.) One of the commonest uses of Bei is in speaking of 
contemporaneous events or circumstances. Thus it may be 
used either of a single event coincidently with which a thing 
happens, as — 

SBeitn Qtufgang bet (Sonne erBIeic^en bie (Sterne. 
At sunrise the stars grow dim. 

Or of the general circumstances, as in the phrases Bet 01ac^t,. 
Bei fcftijnem ^Better, Bei Si^t, by candlelight. 

This leads to its use in many sentences to express some 
circumstance that is a help, or a hindrance, or in some way 
accessory to the principal action mentioned. It must be 
variously translated in English, as the examples will show: — 

®fl eg nun fa|i atten J&ijfen Bei bent Bejten Sffiitten an ®elb fe^Ite. 

(Archenholz.) 
As noitt, in spite of the best intentions, nearly all the courts were 
short of money. 

M 
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Qwax ^atte fc^cn ^5:^ilt^^3 ber ©iitige, 6ei junel^menber SSetiijHerung 
bicfer Sdnber, auf cine ©rweiterung ber •§ieratc^ie gebac^t. (8ch.) 

It is true that even Philip the Good, as the population of these 
countries increased, had thought of extending the hierarchy. 

S5ag aSetreten biefer SBiefenwege ift M jnjei Sran^en @trafc ijer= 

toten. 
Trespassing in these field-paths is forbidden under a penalty of 

tho francs. 

(4.) Just as we say in good voice, in lucJc, &c., where we 
mean to denote that good voice, luck, &o., are part of the cir- 
cumstances about us, so in German they use 6ei ©tinime, tei 
guter ©efunb^elt, Bet -5ttl^em, &c. Compare — 

Unb wax' idj M Octti, 

©0 K&x' id^ M ©innen. (Goe.) 

And were I in cash, 

I should he in my senses. 

(5.) SSct is used, much as an is, to denote the exact point of 
contact hy which we grasp any thing either physically or in- 
tellectually ; Bel ben D^ren ^alten, to hold by the ears ; Beini <§alfe 
faffen, to seize hy the neck ; 6etm 3lanten nennen, to call hy name ; 
Bei bet'Iangen 0lafe erfennen, to recognise hy his long nose. In the 
metaphorical sense an is more usual. 

(6.) With verbs of swearing, Bei, like the English hy, meant 
originally in the presence of the person or thing by which one 
swears. 

(7.) It forms adverbs of manner, with words of number: 

Bei -^aufen, Bei Saufenben, Bei Siiroisfen (= tro^fenaeife). 

iJteBer, wd^t bic Srentben Bet 3:!aufenben wegraffteu., (Niebuhr.) 
Fevers which carried off the foreigners hy thousands. 

(8.) So with repeated nouns : SKann Bei SKann, man after 
man ; jpfeiler Bei jpfeiler serBorjt unb ixadj, huttress after buttress 
gave way, &o. 

aSei weitem means by far ; Bei njeitem ni(^t, by no means. 

(9.) In one or two expressions: Bei <§ctter unb pfennig Beja^s 
len to pay to the last farthing, Bei seems to mean the same as 
Big auf, Bis 5U : er njurbe Bei >§aiit unb •^aax gefiraft, he was punished 
within an inch of his life. 
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(10.) S6el is used very frequently in approximate estimates 
of number ; it seems, in that case, to hover between the 
meanings of a preposition and an adverb, as the Latin 
drdter. 

2)ann traten tei breif ig ©eminaripen nacf; unb nad§ auf. (Goe.) 
Then some thirty seminarists gradually made their appearance. 

S)ie Seic^nung tfi fiei flefen fjuf lang. (Goe.) 
The drawing is upwards of seven feet long. 

117. Stinnett, within, between prescribed limits, used only of 
time. ' Its local meaning is retained in compounds, ffiinnenfee, 
an inland lake ; SSinnenSetfe^r, internal communication (distin- 
guished from communication with foreign countries). 

118. ^nigegett; generally after its case, to meet ; hence, in 
opposition to, a frequent but not necessary meaning. 

3^r jietgt l^inouf, bem (Strom ber 3fleuf entgegcn. (Sch.) 
You ascend the valley, to meet the Rmss. 

5luf, bent Scinb cntgegen ! 
Up and face the foe ! 

119. @egenn^ec, after its case, opposite to, over against. 
Hence also in the presence of. It conveys, in speaking of rest, 
the same idea as cntgegen in speaking of motion. It is occa- 
sionally divided : — 

@egcn gronffuit liegt ein 3)orf ii'Ber, ^eift ©a^fen'^aufen. (Goe.) 
There lies a village opposite Frankfort, it is called Sachsenhausen. 

120. @cma|f, after its case, according to, agreeably to, as its 
derivation (from meffen, 3Kaf ) implies. 

121. SOttt* refers in the first instance to companionship, 
association, &c., with persons: niit @inem lontnten, effen, arficiten, 
&c., a slight prominence being given to the person who 
fommt, if t, &c., ntit (Sinem. Hence, in speaking of actions in 
which more than one person must take part, even when the 
idea of co-operation is dropped : mit @inem f^sred^en, jteeiten, 
einen SSertrag nxac^en, &c., to talk, strive, make an agreement with. 

So too SUitteib mit (Slnem ^a6en, to have compassion on ; mit 
i|)m glei(^en QllterS fetn, to be of the same age with; mit SSngegs 
anBruc^ aufjie^en, to rise at daybreak. 

* Like una, from the root of medius, pxaoi, midili. 
M 2 
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Other idiomatic uses : — 

(2.) To denote the instrument (like our icith), because the 
instrument may he looked upon as cooperating with the 
agent. Its use is often with difficulty distinguished from that 
of burd^, which, for a different reason, also denotes the instru- 
ment : — 

5)utc^ biefe {i.e. unferc (sd^werter) eTOorfeen air unfew Sanbeg« 
fiefi^ungen, unb tnit biefen werben reir fte uertl^etbigen. 

By these swords we won our lands, and with these swords we 
will defend them. 

In this passage the change of the preposition seems to give 
the idea of trusting in their swords for the future, of some- 
thing like a friendship with them, after they have served so 
well as mere instruments. Notice mit SRanien nennen, to call by 
name; in it ber SPoji f^iden, mit ber ©ifrnta'^n rei[en. 

Nearly akin is its use to form adverbial expressions : niit 
aSiirbe (= aiirbig) etwaS ertragen ; tnit ffleif (== jleifig) arteiten, 
&c. 

(3.) From the idea of association, mit often comes to mean 
little more than in relation to. Thus, mit einer @a(^e fettig feiH, 
to have finished off with ; mit einer ©ac^e jufrieben, satisfied with ; 
eg iji au§ mit x^wi, it's all up with him. 

122. 9i(tl!^ is the same word as nai), near, and is used 
especially of motion to a place : — 

(1.) Of place, either (a) to, of motion to places, not to per- 
sons : noct) -^aufe gel^en, to go home ; nac^ SBerlin reifen (but gn 
bem ^aifer) ; or (/3) towards, of implied or suggested motion : 
bag "^aug liegt nad^ ©iiben, the house has a southerly aspect. In 
this sense it is often followed by ||in or ju : na^ bem SKeere |in 
niirb bag Sonb flai^, towards the sea the land becomes level ; nad) 
ber @tra^e gu, towards the street. 

(2.) It is very frequently used to denote the aim, or direc- 
tion, of an effort, and is then rendered by at or after : nad^ 
Sinem fi^Iagen, jie^en, strike at, stab at ; nad^ einer ©ac^e greifen, 
fragen, forfd^en, flc^ fel^ncn, grasp at, ask after, search dfter, long 
after ; naitj bem 5trjte fd^icEen, send for the doctor (but ju bem 9trjt 
ge^en) ; Ginem nad^ bem fieten trac^ten, to aim at a man's life; m(S) 
SBrob fc^reien, to cry for bread. 
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\3.) Of time or order, after — tiad^ Stfd^, after dinner ; nadij 
funf U!^r, after Jive; nadj bent .Kdifer ifier ber erfie, he is next to the 
emperor. 

(4.) Hence, just as -we speak of shaping our conduct after 
a model, &c., nad) naturally means according to. In this sense 
it sometimes follows its case : na(t) SSelieien, as you please ; 
lueiner afeinung nac^, in my opinion ,- nac^ ber aSorfc^tift [(i^rciten 
to write according to directions ; nai^ 0loten flngen, to singly notes; 
bie Sio^ter artet na&) ber SWutter, fote after her mother, or 
literally /onres her character according to ; noc^ SBfin fc^ntetfen, to 
tesfe of wine; @inen nac^ feinen S^aten 'Beurt^eiten, to judge by his 
deeds ; xici fenne il^n nur bem 0lamen nac^, / oreZy foow him by 
name. 

In this connection an elliptical use is common, to judge by, 
considering — 

©etnem fitter nat!^ fotlte er tluger ^anbeln. 
Considering his age he ought to act more sensibly. 

123. 91cBfi, f ammi, with ; mh% from neten, denotes simply 
companionship, and may he replaced by the conjunction and. 
If we say, ber SSater ge^t nefifi feinen .Rinbcrn fpajieren, we simply 
state that both father and children go ; if niit feinen .ffinbern, 
we at once begin to think of the father going to take care of 
the children. Again, t(^ ^oSc einen ffirief nefiji ^Pcidc^en auf bie 
5Po^ geff^icft, means that 'a letter and parcels were sent 
together, but implies no connection between them, except 
their temporary companionship on the way to the post-office. 
But einen SSrief mit ^citf^cn would imply that the letter had 
something to do with the parcels, containing an invoice of 
them, for instance. Still another word might have been 
used, viz., fantmt, which would have meant that letters and 
parcels were to be considered as one. So ben SSaum fantmt ber 
aSurjet auSrotten, root and all. IKitfammt, which is but rarely 
used, is stHl stronger than fammt : — ■ 

S)a§ <5^iff niitfamntt bem ©teuermann ijerbertJen. (Soh.) 

To destroy the ship, steersman, and all. 

Obs. Neither , neBji nor fammt has any of the derived 
meanings of mit, of the instrument, &c. For these mit is in- 
debted to the notion of subordination it involves on the part 
of the noun governed by it. 
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124. (Sett, since, * denotes the whole duration &om a certain 
epoch, till the point of time ■we are speaking or thinking of. 
It is distinguished from naCi), which does not fix any such 
limit. Thus — 

Sfla^joIcon'S ©etcalt wax mdj ber ©c^Iad^t 6et 3Baterloo Sottig 
getro^jn, 

Le., after the battle of Waterloo, and at any subsequent time 
you like to name. But had it been feit ber ©d^Ia^t, we should 
have had some other date mentioned jUst before, such as the 
occupation of Paris, or the death of Napoleon, and the 
sentence would mean, paraphrased, that Napoleon's power 
was broken after the battle of Waterloo, and remained 
broken till the time thought of. 

Obs. Hence feit and its case, like fd^on langc, jamdudum, ar& 
often put with a present tense, where in English we should 
put a perfect. See the chapter on the Tenses. 

@cit Mefein Sage f^iueigt meitt STOunb. (Sch.) 
Since that day my lips have been sealed. 

125. ^on,from, originally of motion from a place, without 
any idea of starting from a closed space ; it is, in fact, opposed 
to ju and nac^, and not to in. 

(1.) Of place — t»on ^ariS nad) Sonbon reifen, Oom ©ac^e fallen, 
tofallfrom the roof; ijom SPfcrbc ficigen, to dismount; »on (Sinem. 
ffd^ entfernen, to withdraw from ; ijon •^auS ju >§au§,^o»i house to 
house, &c. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — ijon SBortcn gu ©c^Idgcn foramen, to 
come from words to blows; ijon ®innen tommen, to lose one's wits; 
»on ciner ©oc^e Jefreten, to deliver from ; ein SSrief »on meinem 
53ruber, a letter from my brother ; etwflS iJon @tnem !^6«n, lernen, 
er^olten, to hear, learn, receive, etc., from; som <§erjen lieBcit, 
to love heartily; er f^Jrii^t Son ber Se6er weg, he speaks out of ike 
fulness of his heart. 

(3.) Of time— »on Djlern 6t§ 5Pftng|ien, from Easter to Whit- 
suntide; ijon 3!ag ju ^Q,from day to day. 

(4.) The most common use of Son is as a substitute for the 
genitive. This is fully discussed in the Chapter on the Ge- 
nitive. 

* Identical -with the English sith, so that since = sithence = frit^sr. 
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(5.) 3Son is also the regular preposition for expressing the 
agent after passive verbs. The agent is, in fact, the source of 
the action. The agent is generally a person or animal ; but 
it is not unusual to personify inanimate objects or abstrac- 
tions. In cases where an agent is named or implied, the 
instrument is expressed by a noun with mtt or burd^. Thus we 
speak oiheing praised, blamed, educated, loved, &o., Son ©inein, 
of a tree being struck Bom SBIi^c, 5y '^* lightning ; of plants 
being killed ijom Sroji, hy the frost ; of a person being 
attacked Son einem SieBer, hy a fever. See also mit and buvd^. 

The agent is rendered by Son after an active infinitive with 
laffeii, translated by a passive in English, as : flc^ ijoit einem 
.Sunjiler maten tajfen, to have oneself painted ly an artist. Notice 
also phrases like bag Berjie'^t ftc^ ijon felfcfi, it is self-evident, &c. ; 
and etn ©ebic^t Don ©critter, a po«m hy Schiller. 

(6.) Like of in EngHsh, to describe the subject of conver- 
sation, thoughts, &c. — uon einer ©ac^e f))vc(^en, itfierjeugt fein, 
SBeric^t er^atten, to talk of, he convinced of, give an account of. 

(7.) The use of Bon as a title of nobility dates from the 
time when all great families took their names from th.eir 
estates, as is now more or less the ease with Earls, &c., in 
England, ^err Bon Satfenfietn, for example, meant Lord (or 
owner) of Ealkenstein. It is now often used without any 
historical reference, and has been prefixed, as a compliment, 
to family names, Bon ©critter, Bon ©oet^e, &c. 

(8.) In respect of, Hein Bon ©efiatt, small of stature ; ein 
•iPreufe »on Oeburt, a Prussian hy birth; ein jp^ilolog Bon 5ac^, 
aphilohgist (by profession). 

Obs. aSon is often used with some word like auf, ou8, 
&c., following the noun — Bon .Sinb^eit auf, from childhood 
(from my youth up) ; Bon biefem @tanb))un!t a\i^,from this point 
of view; Bon Born ^eicin, Bon ba an, thenceforth; Bon ^eute an, 
from this day forward, &c. Notice especially the odd expres- 
sion Bon filters ]^er,/ro»i of old, where 8 is probably the genitive 
or adverbial termination so common in adverbs of time. 

126. 3** means to or at, with many idiomatic uses. 

(1.) Of place — (a) to before the names of persons, or nouns, 
or pronouns denoting persons, na(^ being used before the 
names of places and nouns and pronouns denoting places ; 
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•we say nad) Serlin, md} blefetn ©c^IofCe, but ju luir, gu bem 
J?aifer. 

There remain, however, a great many cases in which the 
place to which is not accurately defined and in many of these 
JU is used. Thus : ju Sdi>i gte^en, to take the field (in a cam- 
paign) ; JU ©runbe ge^en, to be ruined; jut .Sir^e 9^^"/ ^° ff" *" 
church ; ju SBettc gel^en, to go to bed. It should be borne in mind 
that this use of ju to denote motion to places is limited to a 
number of standing recognized phrases. It is also used in 
expressions like Son <§ou8 ju '§au§, from house to house. 

■ (/3) at, on, by, in a limited number of common expressions ; 
JU '§aufe, at home,* ju Sifd^, at table ; ju Sonb, Jy land; jur See, 
on the sea ; jur Seite, at the side of; jur SteiijUn, on the right hand, 
jur -^anb, at hand, &c. It was formerly used before the names 
of towns, but in is now preferred in prose, ju being stUl often 
found in poetry. Hence its employment in naming inns {at 
the sign of) : — 5)er ©afi^of jum rotl^cn 0lof, the Red Morse Hotel ; 
ber 9Bixtf jur .Krone, the landlord of the Grown. 

(2.) Of time — to denote a point of time. Chiefly limited to 
phrases in which 3eit or SKal occurs, and to a few other familiar 
expressions^jur rec^ten 3eit, at the right time ; jum erjlen SKale 
for the first time; JU 3Kittag effen, to dine. 

C3.) Simple metaphors — jur Gte^enfd^aft jic^cn, to call to ac- 
count ; jur Slebc jletten, to call to account ; ju Olat^c Jtc^en, to take 
into counsel ; ju SBerfc gel^en, to set to work ; ju @^aben, @|ren 
fommcn, to come to grief, to honour; mit (Smm JU SCBorte foramen, 
to get to speech of; and where direction only, rather than actual 
motion is thought of— ju @inem f))red^ett, fid) wenben, to speak to, 
apply to. 

(4.) As anything added to another is thought of as brought 
to it, we have phrases like SSrob jum 5teifd^ effen, to eat bread 
with meat ; SBo^er ju SSein gief en, to mix water with wine; gel^oren 
JU, to belong to, &c., and the compounds l^injuf^un, bajutl^un, 
to add. As relations between things imply addition, verbs 
lite ft^ Derl^alten are often followed by ju; ijerglei(^en, &c., take 
on the otheir hand, the simple dative. 

(5.) To denote the purpose or result of any action or occur- 
rence, the destination in fact, to employ an English word 

* Notice 3U.5(iufc, at heme — na^ ^m't, hmm, of motion, 
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applicable both to motion and to intention. Tbus Xuc^ 511 
ttnem .f[eibc, cloth for a gown; tejiimmen 5U (StvoaS, to intend for; 
i^x ju fitefie etrooS t^un, to do something for love of her ; ju ni^t6 
taugen, to be good for nothing ; jur Se^re bieneti, to serve as a 
lesson; ju attgemeiner 3"ftiei>en^eit,. fo the general satisfaction; 
gitm 0lanen ||a6fn, to make a fool of;* baS pe'^t bir ya. ©tenfiw,! 
it is at your service. 

The most common use of 511 in this way is werbcn, mac^cit, 
&o., where an appositive complement stands in English. 
(See ,§§ 20, 22.) Notice too ju eigen mac^en, to make one's own ; 
gu ®titia§ oencflnbeln, to change into. 

(6.) To form adverbial expressions, yix %yx^, on foot ; yixXaW' 
fenben, by -thousands ; jur >§dlfte, half; jutn S^eil, partly ; 311111 
®luS, fortunately ; jutn 9Belf)3tct (5. SS.) /or instance; and very, 
often in defining- the price — ein SSrob ju je^n Spfennigen, a penny 
loaf. 

(7.) "With or without SiS, of extent — Bi§ jur Sftaferei IlelJen, 
to be desperately in love with ; jum 5!obe Bctri'iBt, sad even to death ; 
Bi§ sum aSeroed^fetn al^nlic^, as like as two peas {so as to be mis- 
taken for each other). 

PBEPOSITIONS WIIH ACCVSATIVE ONLY. 
126a. ®urii^, identical with English through, thorough, also 
an adverb, as in burd^ unb burd^. 

(1.) Of place:— 

(a) through, in at one side and out at the other ; tx jile§ ein 
Soc^ burd) bie SBanb, he drove a hole through the wall ; cr braiigte 
fti^ burc^ bte 2)ornen|e(Ie, he made his way through the hedge. 
Hence the simple metaphors burc^ ba§ Senjiet fe^cit, to look 
through the window ; @tnem burc^ bic Singer fe|en, to connive at, &e. 

(/3) Like its English equivalent, burc^ passes from the 
meaning of diametrically through, to that of all about. 

©u nrittfi 
®urc& ganj (5iiro:|3a biefe SKeinung ^ftanjen. (Sch.) 
Tou want to spread this opinion over all Europe. 

* A phrase with the same meaning, jum SScjlen ^alicrt, denotes originally to 
treat as for the public benefit and so to make a butt of. 
t The old dative singular feminine. 
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(2,) Of time — to denote duration, mostly placed after its 
case : Die ganje Stad^t burc^ or fjin'omS), the whole night through ^ 
unfere burc^ je^n Sa^re gefii^rte Soncf:ponbenj, ov,r correspondence 
carried on for ten years. 

(3.) Like the Latin per, it is used after verbs to denote 
the instrument or means, and differs slightly from mit. 
(See§ 121.) 

Surc^ brct Sinien U^t ft^ ein !ti'iangel jeic^nen. (Kant.) 
A triangle can he described by means of three lines. 

^etrfc^t er nur crjl bur^ niic^, fo ^crrfi^' tc^ 6a(b burd^ i:^n. 

(Lessing.) 
If he only first rules by my help, I will soon rule by his, 

127. I^fit referred originally to place, and was identical 
with Uor. It is now confined to certain derived meanings, and 
is very like the English for. 

(1.) The nearest approach to a local meaning* is in phrases 
like @(^ritt fiir @(^ritt, step by step {one step before another) ; 
STOann fiir 3Wann, man by man; SJBort fur SBort, word by word. 

Its meanings are : — 

(2.) Instead of, with an implied notion of advantage, by , 
which it is distinguished from flatt, anftatt ; fiir Semanben Bc« 
ja'^ten, arfieitcn, to pay for, worhfor, &c. Hence in speaking of 
price, fiir je^n Wiaxt Jaufen, to buy for ten marks. 

(3.) Hence with verbs of esteeming, &e., nearly equivalent 
to as ; Semanbcn fiir einen ^larrcn fatten, to thinJc a person a fool; . 
ftd^ fiir einen .Siinpfcr au8ge6en, to give oneself out as an artist, &c. 
See also § 21. Under this head comes niaS fiir, in which, 
however, f&r governs no case. 

(4.) For the benefit of, on behalf of ; fiir ba§ SSaterlanb jireiten, 
to fight for on^s country; {gutter fiir bag 9Sie^,/od(f«r /or cattle ; 



* The local meaning of fur is retained in the word futiiip ^ SDWjortS, and 
in the phrase fur iini fur. 

®a8 SKiiWrtit), Don tec gtut!^ geraf t, 
Umtufttjt (i^ fiir uuti fur. (Soh.) 
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fiir Sentanben f)3r,ec^en, Beten, to speak for, pray for, &o. Hence 
often meaning little more than in relation to : ©orgeii fur bie 
2vilun\t, anxiety for the future; id^ fiir meinen X^iW, I for my 
part ; jriir'S erjte, in the first place ; fiir feine Sa^re, for his age, con- 
sidering his age, &e. 

128. @egen and toibec, against : — 

(1.) Both are used, both literally and metaphorically of 
motion or action in an opposite direction to a thing or person ; 
wiber implying an active resistance which is not involved in 
gegen. Thus gegen ben Strom fc^njtmmen is simply up stream, 
wiber ben ©trout adds the idea of struggling with it, making 
head against it. 

Of course there are cases in which they are used indiffe- 
rently. Thus : — 

SBiber bcr SSogtc ^artcn Srud ju flagen. (Sch.) 
To complain against the cruel oppression of the governors. 

compared with : — 

3(^ Olufer tufe bie .fftcige gegen bic ^Kiffef^ater. (Goe.) 
/ the crier cry the accusation against the evildoers. 

Oegen has other meanings, with which njiber has nothing in 
common, viz. : — 

(2.) Towards, of place and time ; bag ■§ou3 liegt gegen Sffieflen, 
(or 5tBenb), the house faces the West ; gegen sTOaujig 3a|)re olt, 
getting on for twenty. 

(3.) "With words denoting relations such as love, friendship, 
duty, &c. ; Siefie gegen, love for ; freunbli(!^ gejlnnt gegen, friendly 
towards ; $fli(^ten gegen @ott, duties towards God, &c. 

(4.) Denoting exchange. (Segen einen ®c^ein ®elb er^atten, 
to receive money for a hill {of exchange) ; gegen SSejo'&Iung, for 
payment. 

(5.) In comparison, with — er ifi gegen btc^ etn JRiefe, he is a giant 
compared to you. 

129. Ol^ne, fonbei:. — D^ne is opposed to mit, fpnber to 
famntt. Besides the difference thus implied, it should be 
observed, that fonber is almost obsolete, except in poetry. 

Dl^ne used to govern a dative, as is seen in the adverb 
o:§nebem. 
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130. Um akin to Greek afi^i, Latin amb: — 

(1.) Of place — about, round, so as to encompass. Used in- 
differently of rest or motion, though, as motion is implied in 
the very idea of encircling, it takes the accusative : um ben 
Sifd^ ftfeen, ftc^ fe^en, to sit, sit down round the table ; ein 3!ud^ um 
Sen -©atS ^o6en, Binben, to have, to tie a handkerchief round one's 
neck. Hence um ftc^ f)abtn, to have about one, in one's company. 

(2.) Of time when — oJom^, um SKitternac^t, um biefeI6c3eit; &".; 
in speaking of the hours of the day at, without any idea of 
inexactness, um brei U^r. 

(3.) In reference to, expressing the object about which 
thought, feeling or action busies itself. SBie jle^t eg um i^n, 
how is it with him? eg iji um il^n gcf^e^en, it's all up with him: 
um ctnjog ftagcn, fireiten, tcerten, to ask, fight, sue for, &c. It 
may often be rendered by /or, especiaUy with Bitten, BewerBen, 
ft)ieien, &c. It denotes less distinctly than fur an interest in 
the thing in question. 

(4.) "With comparatives (or in implied comparisons) to 
denote by how much one thing .exceeds or falls short of an- 
other. Thus cr t|i um einen .Ro^jf grof cr aU id), he is a head 
taller than I ; id^ %f&t mic& um jwei Scaler Serre(^net, 1 have made 
a mistake of two thalers ; um fo tiiet Beffer, so much the better; 
um cin -gaar wave id) gefotten, / was within an ace of falling 
(lit. J should have fallen in respect of a hair's breadth). 

(5.) It denotes exchange and is nearly equivalent to fur La 
phrases like um Sol^n bingen, to bargain for wages ; um SBrob or= 
fceiten, to work for bread; 5tug' um 5[uge, 3"!" um 3<^^^i «"* ^^^ 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

(6.) With lomnien, Bringen, ein there are some curious 
phrases : um'g SeBen Bringen, to deprive of life ; er iji um fcinen 
guten Sftuf (gefommen), he has forfeited his honour. Possibly 
the idea is all round about, without ever reaching. 

(7.) @inen 3!ag um ben anbern means every other day, i.e. one 
day going round or omitting the second. 
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PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

131. PEONOUNS OF ADDEESS.— The three pronouns 
25u, 3^v, <Sie, and under certain circumstances ®r, are used 
in addressing a single person under various conditions. The 
following are the chief rules : — 

®lt (the grammatical 2nd singular) is used (1) In the 
Bible, and in the most elevated lyric and dramatic po.etry, 
in Goethe's Tasso, and Schiller's Braut von Messina, for 
instance ; in fables, and in conversations between personages 
very far removed from, modern life. (2) In addresses to the 
Supreme Being. (3) In familiar conversation between mem- 
bers of the same family and intimate friends and sometimes 
to servants; also in addressing children and animals. (4) If 
addressed to persons with whom one is not on familiar 
terms, bu becomes contemptuous. 

^I^t was formerly the pronoun used in courteous inter- 
course.* Hence the characters of plays like Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, Wilhelm Tell, &c., use 3£)r in speaking to each 
other, unless they are on such terms as to warrant the use of 
2)u.t 3|)r, as a proper plural, is used in speaking collectively 
to persons who would be addressed individually as 6u. Thus 
i^x is used in sermons, and in talking to the junior classes 
of a school. @ie, on the other, is used in addressing Parlia- 
ment, a pubUe meeting^, &c. 

@iC (literally they, i.e., your graces) is now used in ordinary 
intercourse between aU persons not entitled to say 3)u to each 
other. 

©r (or ®ic, singular, if addressed to a woman) was formerly 
often used in addressing inferiors, or by the lower classes 
among themselves. In Minna von Barnhelm, the host of the 
inn and Just (von Tellheim's servant) call each other @r, and 
both use f!e (singular) in speaking to Minna's attendant. It 
is nearly obsolete. Frederic the Great called even his 
generals @r. 

* Luther's father usually called Mm S^r after he had taken his master's 
degree. When he heard of his son's having become a raonk, he wrote a 
severe letter to him, in which he styled him Su. (Guesses at Truth.) 

t On the other hand, tu and i^t are used indiscriminately in Goethe's 
Egmont between Machiavelli and the Eegent, Egmont and Alba, &c. In 
Don Carlos, Carlos asks Posa to call him tu and to drop the more formal @ic, 
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In English we have not gone to the extreme of respect 
implied in ©ic, nor have we, on the other hand, retained the 
familiar S)u in friendly intercourse. In Shakespeare, the 
use of thou, both in familiarity and in contempt, may be no- 
ticed. In the Tempest, Prospero constantly says thou to 
Miranda ; while she replies with the more respectful you. In 
Twelfth-night, Sir Toby Belch, urging Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek to send a challenge to Viola, says : If thou thou'st him 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss. 

Thou is also used in several recorded conversations of the 
same century by parents to their children, and superiors to 
inferiors, e.g. by Sir Thomas More to his daughter : — Dost 
thou not see, Megg, &c. ; — and by^^Msher to his executioner : 
— ^I forgive thee with all my heart. 

The use of tu in French is very like that of 2)u in German 
{tutoyer = bitten). For its use as a term of contempt, notice 
Jean Valjean's reflections in Les Mis^rables, when he is about 
to give himself up to justice, and become a convict again. Etre 
tutoye poor le premier venu is one of the miseries he pictures to 
himself*' 

132. eg EEPEESENTrNG A NOUN, &c.— The neuter 
pronoun c8 is used in answering CLueStions ,or in referring 
to a foregoing sentence, to represent a noun of any gen- 
der, an adjective, or any expression equivalent to a noun, 
such as the infinitive of a verb. 

SK e ^3 ]^ i ft 0. SBoflte ttac^ grau SKart^a ©c^wrebtlein fragen. 

SKatt^a. S^tin'g. (Goe.) 

Me. I wished to ash for Mrs. Martha Schwerdtlein. 

Ma. / am Mrs. Martha Schwerdtlein. 

3c^ ^a&i tterbimt 5U fierten, unb id^ njiH'g. (Sch.) 
/ have deserved to die and I will die. 

01 eb in g. Unb nid^t furn;a|ir in ffriebe wirb er weic^en. 

<Sta u f f od^ er. @r wirb'g, njcnn er in SBafen un§ erBlidt. (Sch.) 

Eed. And assuredly he will not yield peacefully. 

Sta. Se will (yield), when he sees ns in arms. 

* In Spanish, vos, the 2nd plural, is used as a term of contempt. When 
Philip II. left the Netherlands, he said angrily to Orange : " No loa estados, 
mas vos, vos, vos," Not the States but you (are the cause of trouble.) For 
further discussion see Guesses at Truth, vol, 1, pp. 163 — 190, -whence seye- 
lal of these examples are taken. 
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Cbs. The French le, -which is really a neuter, is similarly used. 

Zueile. Je ne veux point me marier. 

Jourdain. Je le veux, mpi, qui suis votre p6re. (Molifere.) 

133. e§ INTEODUCTOEY. — e§ is sometimes used 
after transitive verbs, with, a sentence or an infinitive in 
apposition to it, and cannot be translated in Englisb. 

S)u wagji'S, beitt 5tntli^ etnem guten SDJenfd^cn 
3u jeigen. (Sch.) 

You dare to show your face to an honest man. 

Sie %^ai 6en3a:^rt eg, baf fte Sa:^r:^eit ft3ri(^t. (Sch.) 
The fact <proves that she speaks the truth. 

134. ^tH) EECIPEOCAL.— (&te§, the reflexive pronoun 
is sometimes used as a reciprocal pronoun, and must then 
be translated one another. 

®e^t ii}x bie dtergrauen 
<S^I6ffer jlc& entgegenfc^auen. (Sch.) 

Do you see the venerable castles facing each other ? 

Obs. Many French reflexive verbs supply instances of the same tran- 
sition, se batti'e, se diaputer, &c. 

135. HIS. — Ambiguities in the use of his, which are of 
frequent occurrence in EngKsh, may be avoided in German 
by adding eigen to fein when it refers to the subject of the 
sentence, and by substituting Seffen for it when it refers to 
something else. Thus instead of saying — 

■Rorr rief ben aSater unb feinen ®o^n 

we should say either feinen eigenen ©ol^n or beffen ©ol^n, accor- 
ding as we meant Charles' son or the father's. 

SaDater, fogte ®ot:^e, glautte an Kagliojiro unb beffen SBunber. 

(Eckermann.) 
Lavater, said Goethe, believed- in Cagliostro and his miracles. 

Seffen may represent either the objective or possessive 
genitive ; fein only the possessive. 

- 136. Siefer, ienec— When the demonstratives biefer,-iener, 
are contrasted with each other, biefer denotes the nearer of 
two objects to the speaker, jener the more remote from him. 
If they refer to things already mentioned, biefer denotes the 
latter, jener the former. 
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137. EELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT.— The relative 
agrees •with its antecedent (the noun or pronoun to which 
it refers) in gender, number, and sometimes in person ; its 
case is determined by the requirements of its own clause. 

5)cr einbrutf, ben i^ oiif i:§n mai^te, Urn ju f^neti. 
The impression which I made on him, came too quickly. 

@g giefit Uiit^aten, ufier irelc^e fein @ro8 mac^fi. 
Thei-e are misdeeds, over which no grass grows. 

And less common : — 

SKann ntit ber f^arfeit ©enfe, ber ben ©dugling 
5ln ber weinenben 3Kutter SBufcn mci^efi. (Stolberg.) 
Man with the sharp scythe, who dost slay the suckling at the weep- 
ing mother's breast. 

138. ANTECEDENT A PEESONAL PEONOTJN.— 
When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of the first or 
second person, (or such a pronoun implied in a vocative) and 
the relative is in the nominative ease, ber is used, not 
loeld^er, and two constructions are possible, besides the simple 
concord of the relative with the antecedent in person. 

(1.) The personal pronoun is repeated after ber, and the verb 

agrees with it. 

Su, bie bu atte SCBunben l^eilefl, 

©er ffreunbfd^aft leife garte •§anb. (Soh.) 

Thou who healest all wounds, the gentle tender hand of friendship, 

©r wirb un8 aUt, bie rcir an fein ®IM Befejiigt finb, in feinen Sail 

tieraSjie^en. (Sch.) 
He ivill involve in his ruin all of us who are attached to his 

fortunes. 

(2.) The relative stands alone, as in other languages, but 
is followed by a verb in the third person. 

©eib mir gegruf t, tefreunbtc ©c^aaren 
3)ie ntir guv ©ee SBegleiter njaren. (Sch.) 
I bid you welcome, friendly companies, who attended my cmrse 
by sea. 

SCBag fann ic^ tl^un, ber felfiet ^ulftoS iji ? (Sch.) 
What can I do loho am myself in need of help f 
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Obs. 1. The construction in the last example of § 137 does 
exist, but is not now used. -. 

Obs. 2. If the relative be not in the nominative, bcr is 
still used, not raelc^er, but of course the personal pronoun is 
repeated. 

Obs. 3. After td^ Un c§, &c., the second construction is 
used, i.e. bcr or njel^er with the third person. 

Obs. 4. In oblique oration, the pronoun of tie 3rd person is repeated 
after tie relative, when it represents a pronoun of the 1st or 2nd person 
in direct oration. , 

Thus 

SBie tonn(l bu, kie tu ti fellj|l gcfel^en I;njl, baS Sejtotifetn ? 
becomes 

®r njunkevte fii^ lute pe, tic fie c8 fct6|l gefc^en '^aie, bus icjtoeifetn tonne. 

Obs. 5. There are a few instances of Wcti^er used with a pronoun as 
antecedent, but it is rare. 

139. $)CC IN GENITIVE.— In the genitive, the relative 
ber is used, and if dependent on a noun, always precedes it. 
The noun is then without article. 

S)o§ i^ berfelBc 
5tu3 beffen -^anb id^ biefen Svief ettHjfongen. (Less.) 
That is the man from whose hand I received this letter. 

Obs. It is important to remember that the German construction in this 
case is like English and not like French. The reason why an article is 
inserted in French after dont, is that dont is really a relative adverb, and 
connects the two sentences without affecting any particular word ; beffen on 
the other hand is attached to the word as metn or bein would be, and there- 
fore an article would be superfluous. 

140. S)er AND tmelc^ei:. — In many cases it is indifferent 
whether ber or weld^er is used, but 

(A.) welc^er is used, not ber : — 
1. When which is an adjective, 

3u SBiberlegung tcelc^er groBcn 3luge 

S)e8 aEBafenrec^teS aBo^It|at l^ 6ege|)re. (Schlegel.) 

2. Generally after aU, when aU toeldjier, &c., means inasmuch as it... 

3. When the proximity of an article or demonstrative would involve the 
repetition of the same word ; thus, bte, tuctc^ie bie Sl^at iegangcn, not itc, bie bie 
S^at Jegangen ; bet, n)c%t bcr %f)at uerba^tig i% not bcr, bcr bcr Z^at »«b«d^tig i|l. 
So too, bet should be avoided before a noun without article, to which it 
might at first sight, seem to belong. 

N 
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(B.) ber must be used : — 

1. In the genitive masculine and neuter singular under 
all circumstances. In the genitive feminine sing^ar^ and 
the genitive plural, as the possessive or objective genitive. 
But Jcelc^er may be used in dependence on prepositions, some- 
times in dependence on adjectives and verbs. 

2. When the antecedent follows or is omitted (see § 141). 

3. When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of the first 
or second person. § 138. 

4. When the antecedent is the interrogative tucket or tore, iet is nearly 
always used ; it is generally used when the antecedent is tote »iele, tote tocnise, 
or an indefinite word like jemanb, moit^re, &c. — ^After SllleS, tons is used — 

SSJec erfteute fldji teS SeSenS, 
® er in fetnc Siefen iltdt ? (Soh.) 
Who would takepleamre in life, who holes into its depths ? 

Oil. It should he home in mind that toc^ct is strictly the correlative of 
fol^iet {of which like, of such like) and that therefore it is naturally to he 
preferred after an indefinite antecedent, where the relative may mean of 
such a kind that it, and not merely which. But this principle is not very 
strictly carried out. 

141. ANTECEDENT OMITTED. 2)Ct, tticr.— When the 
antecedent is omitted or follows, he who, they who, &o., are 
represented by ber or recr, not by trelc^er. ©cr then generally 
means the inown person who ; WiX, any one who; waS, anything 
which. 

3Ber weif ? ber biefen 0lat^an teffcr tennet. (Less.) 

Who can tell? he lojio knows this Nathan better {the definite 
person who, in this case, is the speaker himself). 

aSer boju |llmmt, er'^eBe feine -gdnbe. (Sch.) 
Whoever agrees, let him hold up his hands. 

©en bu 'iikx jte'^|l, bag iji ber ^arl ntc^t me^r 
Ser in 5llcala Son bir 5l6f(^ieb nal^nt. (Sch.) 
He whom you see here is no longer the Carlos, who parted from 
you at Alcala. 

S55ag fd^muit ben Sungling, i^xi ben 5Kann. 
What adorns the youth, does honour to the man. 

Obs. 1. SBag is also used with (1) the word aU(S, or (2) baS 
used indefinitely, or (3) a sentence as its antecedent (see 
§ 142). 
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er rief^ iiiir, ju .§aufc ju Wibm, icaS id^ nid^t tf)at. 
Me advised me to stay at home, wjiich I did not do. 

Sim niuf man burci^aug aitf bag aSerjif^t t|)un, woS man genjol^nlic^ 
aScrfiel^en nennt. (Goe.) 

Only one must quite give up what is commonly called under- 
standing. 

Ohs. 2. Occasionally in poetry, wer is used after an antecedent. 

JDcn f^rcdt tcr SScrg ni^t, toer barauf geboten. (Sch.) 
The mountains Time no terror for him who was horn on theln. 

142. ADJECTIVE IN EELATIVE CLAUSE. — The 
genitive of an adjective is often inserted in clauses beginning 
with waS, in cases where in English we should prefer to put 
it in the antecedent clause.* 

3^ njerbe QlGeS, isaS ber SKongel >§arte§ unb ©iubringenbeg |iot, 

geitig genug em^jfinben. (Less.) 
I shall feel betimes all the cruel piercing sorrows which poverty 

involves. 

143. SUCH AS — is often rendered by wie followed by a 
pronoun of the third person. If fold^er is expressed, ttiie alone 
answers to it. 

. . .foHten auc6 bie f iwjern unb fld^ern Sanbjiraf en bariifier gu SPfaben 
einge^en, >rie fie bur^ SBilbniffe fii^ren. (Less.) 

Even though the shorter and safer highroads should in the 
process degenerate into trades such as lead through deserts. 

144. 3SSer INTEREOGATIVE.— SBcr, both as an inde- 
pendent and dependent interrogative, is used in the singular 
only. When, as is frequently the case, it is the appositive 
complement of the verb to he, it stands with a plural verb. 

3c^ ntijc^tc wiflCen wn bie 2)amen ftnb. 
T should like to know who the ladies are. 

Ohs. Notice the phrase wer SlKcS, lucn Slttcs, &c., as : 

SEBcr lommt tetin 31t(e8 ? Who are all the people coming ? 

3e?) ivet^ n^t, wen et 3iUel eingelaten ^at. 

I don't know who all the people are whom he has invited. 

* Like the Latin. 

. n2 
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THE TENSBS. 

145. CLASSIFICATION OF TENSES.— A complete verb 
has in the indicative mood three past, three present, and three 
future tenses. There is in each class an indefinite of aorist 
tense, an imperfect or progressiveierasB, and a perfect ot finished 
tense. The tenses in English, German, and Latin which 
approach most nearly ■ to these meanings are shown in the 
following table. 

a. Three present tenses. 

Indefinite. I dine 3(^ cffe coeno 

Imperfect. I am dining 3d^ ejfe (e6cn) coeno 

Perfect I have dined S^ ^^^^ SegffT^i coenavi 

j8. Three past tenses. 

Indefinite. I dined 3(!^ a^ or id^ l^aBe gcgeffen wanting 

Imperfect. I was dining 3^ "§ ccenabam 

Perfect. I had dined 3^ ^atte gegeffen ccenaveram 

y. Three future tenses. 
Aorist. I shall dine 3^ werbe effen coenabo 

Imperfect. I shall be dining wanting 

Perfect. I shall have dined 3(^ Wcrbe gegcffen 'ifaim ccenavero. 

In most languages, one or other of these tenses has 
no distinct inflexion or periphrasis corresponding to it ; the 
tenses in use frequently oscillate between two meanings. 
Hence it becomes necessary to lay down some rules for the 
translation of the tenses of one language into those of another. 

146. PRESENT. — The QeimaxL present is generally apresent 
indefinite, unless other words in the sentence show that it is 
a present imperfect. Hence to render the English / am writing 
it is necessary to say id) f(^rci6e efien, i^ tin (e6cn) baran jii 
fc^rciten, i^ 6in im@d^rci6en 6egrtffen, or some similar expression, 
generally a little stronger than the English. 

There are several idiomatic uses of the German present, 

147. HISTOEIOAL PEESENT.— In descriptions and 
narrations a present is used instead of a past tense to bring 
the scene more vividly before the reader. This is called the 
historical present. In passages of this kind the compound of 
the present (i(^ ^a6e gelo'Bt) is used for the pluperfect. 
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®er eig'nen 9lettung ben ft je^t Rmn mel^r, 
@Iei(^ wilbcii 3:igcrn fe^ten fie; eg reijt; 
Sl^r jiatrer SBibcrjionb bie Unfrigen, 
Uiib e^er nii^t erfolgt be§ ^am(3fe8 6nbe, 
5lt8 Big ber Ic^te STOann gefalleu ifl. (Sch.) 
Now none thinks of saving himself; they fight like wild tigers ; 

our soldiers are enraged by their stubborn resistance, and the fight 

lasts on, till the last man has fallen. 

The same idiom is found in Frencli, and may there, as in 
German, be introduced in the middle of narration in past 
tenses, e.g. 

Coligay languissait dans les liras du repos, 

Et le sommeil trompeur lui versait ses pavots. 

Soudaiu de mille cris le bruit ^pouvantable 

Vient arraoher sea sens a ce oalme agreable ; 

II se Ifeve ; il regarde .... (Voltaire.) 

In English it is not so common. Carlyle often uses it. 

Prompt to the request of Bartaroux, the Marseilles municipality has got 
these men together ; on the fifth morning of July, the Townhall 
says : March, strike down the Tyrant, and they with grim appropriate 
Marchons are marching. 

148. PEESENT FOE FUTUEE.— The present is used 
for the future in cases where the future event is regarded as 
certain, or as about to happen at once. It is often accom- 
panied by an adverbial expression denoting the time. 

SKorgen flopt ein ^cer 511 utiS sjon 20,000 ©c^raeben. (Sch.) 
To-morrow an army 0/20,000 Swedes joins {will join) us. 

In English the present indefinite is often used in the same 
way; I start to-morrow at 5 o'clock. Milton has it 
If from this hour 
■Within those hallowed precincts thou appear, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained, 
And seal thee so. 

149. PEESENT INDICATIVE FOE IMPEEATIVE.— 
As in English, the present indicative is often used as an 
imperative ; we however, rather prefer the future. 

^eute Slaitft in aller <BtiUt lxt(fjt f^r auf niit alien leid^ten Sru^^Jen. 

(Sch.) 
To-night you will start in perfect silence with all the light troops. 
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150. PRESENT IMPERFECT E.OR PRESENT PER- 
EECT. — ^In describing an action which, has been going on 
for some time, and is still continuing, the German present 
is used, though in English we should employ, the present 
perfect. The word f^on frequently occurs in such sentences. 

Sunf 3a:^re trag' id^ f(^on ben glii'^'nben <§af . (Sch.) 
For jive years I have cherished that hurning hatred. 

©et ©ebonfcnnugtaufc^ iji ungcmein leBl^aft, feit bie SStt(^brucEer= 
funfi erfunben worben i|t. 

The interchange of thought has been remarTcahly brisk siiiee the 
invention of printing. 

In the first of these examples, we wish to express two things; 
I still cherish hatred, and I have cherished hatred for five years. 
In English we express the latter and leave the former to be 
inferred by the reader ; in ■ German exactly the opposite is 
done. 

Obs. — The same idiom is found in Erench. 

Depuis trente hivers il languit. (Boileau.) 
He has languished for thirty winters past. 

151. PAST IMPEREEOT EOE PAST PERFECT.— In 
the same way a German past with fc^on, &c., must be trans- 
lated by the English pluperfect : — 

®in aSoIf, ba§ jett Sa^r'^unbcrten §u ftegen wuf te. 
A. nation that for years had known how to conquer. 

152. IMPERFECT AND PERFECT. — The scheme of 
tenses being incompletely filled up in German, it is necessary 
that some tenses should do double duty. Thus the imperfect 
is used in its proper sense as an imperfect, to denote a past 
action going on contemporaneously with another ; as, I was 
writing, when you came in. The perfect, again, is used as a 
present perfect, to denote a past action whose effects still con- 
tinue ; as, / have finished my work. But there is no past in- 
definite in German, and therefore both imperfect and perfect 
have to do duty for it. The difference between them, when 
thus representing a past indefinite, or aorisfr, is exactly like 
that between the two French tenses known as passS deflni and 
passe indefini. The tense of history, the tense used in describing 
a series of past events in order, with dates, &c., is the imper- 
fect ; the tense used to speak of them, as all alike past to the 
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narrator, but without any desire to fix their date, is the per- 
fect.^ Thus the prevailing tense of historical composition ig 
the imperfect, that of conversation the perfect. 

For example, in ». Xmt\i^ti'i „S)cutfc^e ©efe^idjite im 19ten Saljv^utiint," after 
eeveral pages of narrative, in -which the prevailing tense is the imperfect, 
with occasional historical presents introduced, we find a paragraph be- 
ginning:— 

Srfl Wefc air(^mt>ottti! in •So^ettjoKern Ijat iai Scttaltcc bev iReUgbnIiriege 
oBgef^toffen ; fie jlomig fiijitie^lii^ Me beffeteit toAtli^m gurjlen jut Slai^' 
n^mung 

The first sentence of this paragraph is an interruption of the thread of the 
narrative, a fact which the author wishes to speak of as past to himself, 
but which he deliberately separates from the even current of his story. 

Similarly in the following, from Schiller's „3l6faH iit 3liebertantc," the 
.perfect interrupts a series of imperfects proper : — 

Jtein Staot iaxftt fii^ mit i^t auf ten Jtamtiftoben tuagen. Svnnfeeicf . . . . 
ging ft^on mit fdjinellen ®(^titteit bet ungtudlidj)en ©tio^e entgegm, tie e8, ieino^e 
ein ^olbeS Sa^t)^"'''''' tang, ju cinem ©djamila^ bet 3l6fi^eulid)fcit unb beS etcnbS 
gematjrt ^at. 

Take again the following conversation.* A. meets S. coming out of the 
theatre. 

A. — 3Bo tommen ®te i^er ? SBctten ©ie au(^ im S^cotet ?, (or, ®inb ©te audji 
im Sweater getoefen?) SBie laitge finb ®ie u6et|<iu})t fcjion i^iet in sBetHn ? 

B. — 3iti Sin et^ Ijieute Sftai^miltcig ongelommen, aSet i^ ^aie mit gletc^ ein SBittct 
lefprgen loffen, 5«6e nut cine JJtetnigfeit genojfen, unb bin bann fofott ^etgeeitt, um bo^ 
aui^ ba6 biettefpto^ene ®tiicE gu fe^en. 

A. — Unb tote finben ®te es ? 

-B. — 35a8 <Stii ^nt mit fe^t gut gefatlcn ; mit/ an bem bietgctabetten ©djitup be8 
jtoeiten aufjugs ^a6e iiiji teinen 5ln|io^ gcnommen 

Vhen £. goes home and relates his experiences, he says, in the course of 
conversation : — 

Sc^'fom et|l be? Stoe^mtttags on, abet ti) lie^ mit glei^ ein Sittct Jefotgen, 
genop nut etne Jtleinigleit unb eifte bann fofott in'« Sfjeatet, untbas otettefijroe^ene 
©tud gu fe^en. 

He might tten continue in the same tense, or more likely, become a little 
animated : — 

2UIetbtng8 l^aSe i(^ naU) bem einraatigen ©e^en fein fl^etea llit|eit Sitben 
lonnm, a6et ba8 ©tucC ^at rait fe^r gut gefatlcn 

Thus the imperfect is used wherever there is any wish to represent what 
has happened as one's own impression or experience ; the perfect when it is 
desired simply to relate facts in order. Dr. Sanders says in the same article 
(187), that the use of the imperfect in conversation gives the impression of 
talking ttiie gcbtutft, lif:e a hooh. It should be added that this use of the 
tenses is strictly logical ; the perfect is strictly, a present perfect, and 

* From Sanders' „Scutf(^e ©(JtariJiSiiefc." 
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represents the effect of the action as continuing. To a matter-of-fact nation 
like ourselves, the past is past, unless its results have an objective reality 
(the house has been buUt, and is standing) ; our neighbours, with livelier 
imaginations, like to represent past events as present, even though they, 
have now only a subjective reality (taS <Stud I;at mir gefaUen). 

153. PUTUEE. — ^There is an idiomatic use of the futures^ 
especially of the future perfect, to express one's belief that 
an action is taking place, or has taken place. It is generally 
rendered in English by probably, though we sometimes use 
our first future in the same way : — 

<Sk ttjcrben jlc^ erinnern, baf ®ie nti($ mit 3t;«r ffrdulein S^oi^ter 
attein gelaffen 'i)abm. (Sch.) 

Tou will remember (you probably remember) that you left me 
alone with your daughter. 

154. DOUBLE PERFECT AND PLUPEEEECT.— Occasionally the 
perfect and pluperfect of i^oien (or of fein for certain intransitive verbs) are 
used as auxiliaries, to emphasize still more the completion of an action. 

gt l§attc iilfleS sergtffcn, tocit toeggefejt gc^att; {e^t crf($oute er ei all ncuer 
a)imf^. (Auerbach.) 

Se had long since forgotten everything, and put it quite out of sight; 

nmv he began to see it as a new being. 

This is easily understood by thinking of the real meaning of it^ IpoBe »et> 

geffdi, I possess or hold it as a forgotten thing. The above example would 

then be literally he had possessed it as a forgotten thing ; he had forgotten it, 

and Jcept it in that state. 

3)ev citiige JDJonafe »en:ei|i gctoefen tear. (Heyse.) 
Who had been gone some months. 
For the same tense in the passive see § 178, Obs. 2. 

155. IMPEEATIYE.— The imperative has really only two 
persons, the second persons singular and plural. Por the third 
person, either the subjunctive (er fc^weige, fc^iBctgcn f{e) is used, 
especially in the courteous substitute for the second person 
(f^weigen ®ie), or else a periphrasis with fotten (er [oK felelBen, 
let him remain). To form- the first person plural, the same 
artifice is used as in English. Saf un§ gel^cn, or laffet unS ge:^en. 
The form borrowed from the subjunctive, 6lei6en «tr, is now 
but little used in the first person. 

Obs. I. — The second person of the present indicative is 
sometimes, as in English, used with an imperative sense. 
5)u 6Iei6|i :§ier k. See § 149. 

Obs. 2.— The past participle is also used elliptically for an 
imperative. Thus — 
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0lic^t gj^Iaitbert = e8 fott iiic^t ge^jlaubevt werben. DonH chatter. 
It maybe combined with, tlie accusative absolute (§ 44): — 
25 ie Xrommel gcriil^ret, bag SPfeifd^en gcf^jielt. (Goe.) 
Beat the dnrni, play iheffe. 
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156. INFINITIVE A YEEBAL NOUN.— The infinitive 
ia best described as a verbal substantive, that is, something 
which possesses the properties both of a verb and of a sub- 
stantive. In common with a substantive it has the power of 
being the subject or object or appositive complement of a verb; 
in common with a verb the property of governing a case, and 
of being qualified by an adverb : — 

0lo(^ einmal ein SButiber ^offen, l^tefe ®ott berfuc^cn. (Sch.) 
To hope for another miracle, would he as it were to tempt God. 

Where l^offen (1) is the subject of ^icf e, (2) governs ein SBunbcr, 
(3) is qualified by noc^ einmal, and Serfuc^en (1) governs @ott, 
and (2) is the appositive complement after ^ie^e. 

157. INFINITIVE CONVEETED INTO A NOUN. -It 
often happens in German that the infinitive becomes a 
genuine noun capable of declension, qualified by an article 
or adjective, and followed by a genitive, not by the case it 
would require as a verb. Such infinitives are written, like 
nouns, with a capital letter.* They differ from ordinary nouns 
only in having no plural : — 

3c^ Bin beg Sanjeng miibe. 
I am tired of dancing. 

Ser @v6en SBeinen ifl ein i^eimtic^ Saii^en. 
The weeping of heirs is a secret laughter. 

Obs. — There is not a great deal of difierence between Eng- 
lish and G-erman in the use of the infinitive as a noun. For 
the English inflexion ing is really an infinitive as well as a 
present participle ; or to speak more correctly, it represents 
two different derivatives of a verb, namely the infinitive, 
which in Anglo-Saxon ended in an or en, and a verbal noun 
similar to those formed in German by the termination ung. 

* Notice also with a capital letter a phrase like i)(i8 3)Jit.fi^»fetlJ|l.SRet)en ^cit 
cr fcin fieieit Intig ie^atten. 
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158. INFINITIVE WITH j«, OE SUPINE.— The in- 
finitive with 5U, Kke the corresponding English form with to, 
is hy far the most common. It is used as the object of all but 
a few verbs, as the subject of verbs, after prepositions, and in 
other ways. 

Ohs. — It lias teen shown that the infinitive (for example the Greek ia- 
finitive ending in fitvai) was originally a dative case, probable like the phrase 
to eat in good to eat. It is curious to notice how modern tongues, after the 
dative ihflexion has completely disappeared, repeat the process by prefixing 
the prepositions, which, in analytic languages, replace tie dative. 

159. INFINITIVE AND SUPINE AS SUBJECT.— The 
infinitive generally stands without jii if used as the subject 
of a verb ; git may be inserted when the sentence suggests 
a notion of duty, necessity, possibility, &c. 

3Ser))Iaubern if} f^ablic^, Serfc^meigcn ijl gut. (Goe.) 
To tell secrets is harmful, to keep them is good. 

S)le SSelcibigung serff^merjen ijl ba§ STOerf mat l^o^rer ®eelen, 06 fte 
fte glet(^ tief gefiil^It. (Herder.) 

Not to resent an insult, even when they have felt it deeply, is the 
characteristic of nobler natures. 

6inen SBerlorcnen ju Beweinen, ift au(^ mannlic^. (Goe.) 
To mourn for a lost friend is not unmanly. 

3Rtt 6u(^, >§ert ®octor, ju fpajieten, tji el^renijott. (Goe.) 
To walh with you, Doctor, is an honour. 

160. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— An infinitive with ju 
often stands in apposition to e§, or ba§, used as the subject to 
fein or similar verbs : — 

Oefd^rlt^ ifi'g, ben 8eu ju wccfen. (Sch.) 
It is dangerous to rouse the lion. 

3)aS •gau^jt p ^eif en cineS freien aSoHeS 

Sag fei bein ©tolj. (Sch.) 
To le called the chief of a free people, be that thy pride. 
(£§ jiemt bem ebein SKann, ber ffrouen Sort gu ac^ten. (Sch.) 
It becomes a noble-minded man, to respect a lady's word. 

161. INFINITIVE OE SUPINE AS APPOSITIVE 
COMPLEMENT.— An infinitive without ju is used as the 
appositive complement with the verb ||eif en, to be called, to be 
equivalent to : — 

0loc^ einntal cin SBunber ^offcn, |tefe ®ott setfnc^cn. (ScL) 
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After .the verb to be, the supine is so used: — 

eine fc^one STOenfc^cnfeele ftnben 
Sfl ©eminn ; ein ^"mtxtx ©cnjinn i^ 
@ie er^atten, unb ber fc^onji' unb fd^'wer^e, 
®ie, bie fc^on uerfoten iji, ju rettcn. (Herder.) 
To find a noble human soul is a gain indeed ; to keep it yours 

a nobler gain ; and > the noblest and the hardest of all, to save 

a soul already lost. 

162. INFINITIVE AS OBJECT.— An infinitive without 
ju is used as the object of several classes of verbs, viz. : — 

(1.) With the ordinary verbs of mood biltfen, fonnni, niogen, 
jniiffen, fotlcn, wotten (and »erben). 

aBer lonnte eureti 3;^ranen wiberjle^'n ? (Sch.) 
Who can withstand your tears f 

(2.) With the verbs ^un, fe^en, fii'^ten, lerncn, Wi^xtn, ^eif en 
{bid), lielfen, madden, laffen. These verbs govern at the same 
time an accusative (£)eifen a dative). 

3d^ fa'^ i'^n ^erten. (Sch.) 
I saw him die. 

3(^ briitf' an mcine ©eele bic^, id^ fii^Ie 
Sie beinigc aHmdc^ttg an nrir fc^Iagcn. (Sch.) 
I press thee to my soul, I feel thy soul throbbing mightily in unison 

with mine. 

See also examples to § 55. 

Obs. When the infinitive is separated from le^rcn by a good many words, 
ju is often inserted. Thus Sc le^ttc tm .ffnnBen tanjtn, hut St lejrte ben Jtim6en, 
Scr 6t8 bo^in ^\S) nur fc|t finbifcj) iewegt l^atte, rait 2In(l(inl> unt> mit Slnraut^ ju tnnjcn. 



(3.) With the verbs taffen, ^oren, accompanied by a tran- 
sitive infinitive, which must be rendered by a passive in 
English. 

aBo§ man gewij^nltc^ Ijc^au^jtcn ^M. (Sch.) 
What we commonly hear asserted 
(literally, the asserting which one hears). 

(4.) The verb BleiSen is accompanied by the infinitives 
fi^en, liegen, jle^en ; ge^m by various infinitives, as f^Iafen gc|)en, 
if ttein ge|en ; and the verbs rciten, fo^ren, ge^en by the infinitive 
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ftiagieren. In all these cases we should use a present participle 

in English. : — 

Urn ein Ul^r mit @oet:^e fpajiercn gefa^ren. (Eekermann.) 
At one o'clock I went for a drive {driving) with Goethe. 

163. SUPINE AS OBJECT.— The supine or infinitive with 
ju is used as the object of ordinary transitive verbs, and of 
many verbs which could not taie a noun as their object. It 
frequently stands as a second object, where the verb governs 
a noun or pronoun as well. It plays, in fact, the part both of 
an accusative and of a dative : — 

SKorgeu fangcii wir an ju fi^neiben bie teic^iKc^e @rnte. (Goe.) 
To-morrow we begin to reap the bounteous harvest. 
©e'^r "^abt ic& getciinf^t, (Sie gu "befud^en. 
I have very much wished to visit you. 
qjfTegtfiefogufdn? (Sch.) 
Is she generally {accustomed to be) like this ? 
©r wanite mid^, auf meiner >§ut gu fein. (Sch.) 
He warned me to be on my guard. 

Obs. 1. This use of the supine corresponds almost exactly 
to that of the English infinitive with ju. Notice, however, 
cr glauBt eg getl^an gu l^a6eu, he believes he has done it. So with 
U^a\\)i)tm, ^d) einfiilcen, ttergelBen, &c. 

Obs. 2. As in English, the supine is used with the verbs 
f^einen, bunfen, to seem. 

164. SUPINE DEPENDING ON NOUNS.— An infini- 
tive with gu often takes the place of the English gerundive in 
ing, preceded by of, and depending on a noun : — 

, ©0 rceit ging bie SBegierbe, bir gu btenen. (Goe.) 
So far did the desire of serving you go. 
3)ic§ ifi bie 5trt, mit ^cjen uuigugel^en. (Goe.) 
This is the ivay to deal {of dealing) with witches. 

165. SUPINE DENOTING PURPOSE.— The supine 
often denotes a purpose, as might be expected from its really 
being a dative: — 

3c^ fomme, Sabi) ©tuart, eure le^tett 
SBefei^Ie gu emjsfangen. (Sch.) 
I come, Lady Stuart, to receive your last commands. 
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More frequently urn . . . ju is used : — 

SffiaS :^a6t 3§r bcnn get:^an, um fte ju retten ? (Sch.) 
What have you done then to save her ? 

Ois. 1 . For the use of um . ; . ju after genug, oon bcr 3[tt, &c. , see on Coa- 
secutive Sentences. 

Ois. 2. Notice the use of the supine after ^oBeit : — 

£Du t;a|l Sftidjits mi^t ju fd^enfcn. (Sch.) 
You have nothing more to give. 
Occasionally also without an object : — 

3c^ ^aSe ititt tet JJSnigiit ju wben. (Sch.) 
J have to speak with the queen. 
which is not, however, the ordinary way of rendering I have to. 
Lastly, there are cases like — 

2Ba8 ]^o|l bit'^iec ju ^ocii^m uni> ju pten ? (Sch.) 

What business have you to, ie listening and watching here ? 

166. SUPINE DEPENDING ON ADJECTIVES.— The 
infinitive with ju is used with adjectives, either — 

(1.) Actively, with those denoting purpose, hope, &c. 
3^ 'Bin, fljric^t Sener, ju ^erfien Bercit. (Sch.) 
I am, said the other, ready to die. 

<Da8 a®ei6 iji gefc^tcEt, auf SKittet ju bcnfen. (Goe.) 
Woman is clever in devising expedients. 

(2.) Apparently, but not reaUy, passively with adjectives 
like easy, difficult, &c. : — ' 

©epiigelt iji baS ®\M, unb fc^iccr ju 6inbm. (Sch.) 
Fortune has ivings, and is hard to bind. 
See § 169. 

167. SUPINE WITH PEEP0SITI0N8.— The preposi- 
tions o^ne, um, jiott, an^att* are followed by ju and an infini- 
tive : — 

©ie grattjofen raarfen it;re ©mt^xt weg, um fic§ bejio gef^tcinber 
retten 5U fijnnen. (Archenholz.) 

The French threw their musTtets away, in order to he able to 
escape the more quickly. 

5)ic iJetnbe jogen ftd^ o^ne^u fi^Iagcn jurilcf. (Archenholz.) 
The enemy retired without fighting. 

* Eeally falls under § 164, jlatt being a noun. 
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Obs. The same construction is found in Englisli after for (not modern). 
Compare also from Spenser : — 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe's stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 

168. ENGLISH GERUNDIVE AFTEE PEEP08I- 
TIONS. — There are several ways of rendering the English 
gerundive in ing. 

(1.) By a verbal noun (generally ending in ung),,or by the 
infinitive used as a substantive (and written with a cEtpital 
letter). It should be remembered that German lends itself far 
more readily than English to the formation of such nouns :^ 

Surc^ 5ltfd^neibung ber Sufu^r. (Sch.) 
By cutting off their supplies. 

aSeim Ue6erfe^en mu^ man BiS an8 llnu6erfe|tid§c ^erangelpen. '(Goe.) 
In translating you must attack even the untranslatable. 

(2.) When it depends on a noun, by the supine, § 164. 
(3.) After without, instead of, by the supine, § 167. 
(4.) With other prepositions it is necessary to use one of 
the compounds of ba, as babur(^, boran, followed either by an 
infinitive or a clause beginning with "oa.^, according to cir- 
cumstances : — 

SKein guter (Stern teicnl^rre mid^ basjor, 
Sie 0latter an ben Sufen mir ju legen. (Sch.) 
My lucky star saved me from taking the serpent to my bosom. 

®eu SWangcI an Cfleiterei rcufte er bnburd^ ju erfe^en, bof er 5u§=^ 
ganger jnjifc^en bie Oieiterci ^cHte. (Sch.) 

He succeeded in making up for the deficiency of cavalry by placing 
foot-soldiers between the horsemen. 

3c^ fie|te|e barauf, bo^ ber Sorb ftc^ entferne. (Sch.) 
I insist on the lord's withdrawing. 

169. SUPINE AS COMPLEMENT IN PASSIVE SENSE. 
— ^After the verb to be, the German supine must often be 
rendered by the English passive infinitive : — 

3)a8 ifi nic^t ju ertrogen. 
That is not to be borne, literally not (fitted) for bearing. 
Sag aSolf iji linger nic^t ju Canbigen. 
The people is no longer to be controlled. 
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Ohs. We have the same idiom in phrases like that is easy ta 
understand, ba§ i^ leid^t ju iserfiel^en. The difference only comes 
out -when there is no adjective present. The fact that the 
infinitive is a verbal noun, and as such really neither active- 
nor passive, explains the construction. 

170. COEEESPONDING PAIiTICIPIAL FOEM.— Prom 
this use of the infinitive is formed a participial form, corres- 
ponding to the commonest use of the Latin participle in dus^ 
Thus from eine reic^e ©rnbte iji ju l^offen is formed bie ju l^offenbe 
©rnbte, <A« to-be-hoped-for harvest, the harvest to he looked for. So 
bie ju lofenbe 2lufga6f, the problem, to he solved. 

Ohs. If it he necessary to compare this participle, nte^r is 
used, as, i^ fenne feinen mcl^r ju Seroc^tenben aKcnf(^en. 

171. ELLIPSIS. — Sometimes an infinitive or supine is. 
used elliptically, as in English : — 

3e^t »ei^ id^ ja auc^, aer @ie ftnb. — D ! folc^ einen 3)Jenfc^en: 
einftjerren ! (Auerbach.) 

Now I hnow who you are — to think of putting such a man in 
prison ! 

172. PAETICIPLES AS ADJECTIVES.— The participles,, 
either alone, or accompanied by words depending upon them, 
are used exactly like adjectives, both as epithets and as parts 
of the predicate. They can also, like adjectives, be used for 
substantives, and follow the same rules of inflexion. If 
retaining their form as participles, they should be compared 
by using mc^r, am mcijicn. 

173. PAST PAIiTICIPLE OF NEUTEE VEEBS.— Only 
those neuter verbs that are conjugated with fetn(see § 175), such 
^s antommen,tt)a(^fcn, possess a past participle active. Thus unge* 
geffcn ju SBett ge^en ought not to mean to go supperless to bed, 
though it is sometimes used colloquially in that sense. But 
we can say bie eBen angefommcnm ©cijie, the guests who have just 
arrived ; ein gut gewad^fener SBaunt, a tree that has grown well, or 
a well-grown tree. 

The past participle of all other neuter verbs, of reflexive and 
of impersonal verbs, cannot he used like an adjective, but is 
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simply employed in the conjugation of the verb from which 
it comes. 

Usage has made some exceptions to this and the preceding 
section, as cin nuSgcbienter ©olbat, a soldier who has served his 
time ; ein oigele'bter @retg, an old man who has lived too long ; 
SSerfd^worene, conspirators, &c. 

174. PAST PAETICIPLE WITH VEEBS OF MOTION. 
— ^With fomraen, rarely with Bringen, a past participle is used 
where we should use a present participle in English : — 
ms ^aifer 3flot:^6att loBefam 
Sum l^eil'gen Sanb gcjogen tarn. 
When Emperor Barharossa the Good came marching to the 
Holy Land. 



ATJXILIARIES-PASSIVE VOICE. 

175. INTEAN8ITIYES WITH fcitt — The foUowing 
classes of intransitive verbs are conjugated with fetn: — 
(1) verbs of motion, as ge'^en, fommen, fa^ren; (2) verbs 
denoting a change of state, as tcac^fen, grow ; genefen, recover ; 
njcrbcn, become ; (3) fein, to be ; Wetien, remain. We think, in 
fact, of the subject being in the state resulting from the 
action rather than of the performance of the action. Thus 
er ifi angef ontmcn suggests he is here ; cr i|i gewac^fen, he is bigger 
than he was. 

Ohs. Notice especially the following, which might not be 
thought at first sight to belong to this group : — gefd^e!^en, 
happen ; gclingen, succeed ; gebci^eti, thrive ; gerat^en, fall [into) ; 
gliito, succeed ; mifglutfen, fail ; jieiBen, die ; rinnen, become 
liquid; ft^meljen, meZ< ,• f^eitern, go to pieces, be ruined; Ucrun= 
gliidEeii, meet with an accident ; fc^Iagen (in its intransitive sense). 
Also many compounds of ent, er, »cr, Hte entBrennen, catch fire; 
ix^tanm, turn grei/ ; mitxbtn, get spoilt. Compare er l§at gefc^Ia* 
fen, he slept, and er ifl eingef(^tafen, he went to sleep. 

176. VARIABLE AUXILIAEY.— Many verbs of motion, 
as reiten, f^jringen, are often used without any idea of having 
reached one's destination. In such cases the auxiliary l^aljcn 
is used. Thus : — 
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er ^at ill feinerSugcnb fcl^r gut geritten. 

As a young man he rode well {was a good rider). 

But in answering the question : " How did you get here, did 
you walk or drive ? " we must say 0}ein, ic^ 6in geritten. So 
again : — 

3Bie eu(^ bie ©time kcnnt ! 
3^r ^abt getaufeit unb t^r ^a6t gef^rungen. (Freiligrath.) 

Mow hoi your forehead is ! 
You have been running and jumping. 
but— 

5)er .RnaBe ifi iifier ben' ®ro6en gef:prungen.' 

The hoy jumped over the ditch {and is on the other side). 

Obs. 1. Occasionally one of tliese verbs takes an accusative even when con- 
jugated with fctn, as \iS) bin biefen SEBeg tiocji nie geritten, hut the accusative is 
rather one of extent than a direct object. 

Obs. 2. The occasional use of verbs like grf;en with ^ciSen in phrases like ex Ijoi 
fid^ (ten Suf) Wunb gegangen, he made himself footsore with walking, is worth 
notiue. 

177. ELLIPSIS OP AUXILIAEIES.— The auxiliaries 
^a^m and fcin (not tcerben) are often omitted when they come 
at the end of subordinate sentences. This is especially the 
case in poetry : — 

©iel^, ^txt, ben Sling, ben bu getragen. (Schiller's Ged.) 
See, my lord, the ring yoii wore, 

where ^a\t is omitted. 

178. AUXILIAEIES OP PASSIVE.— It is essential to 
distinguish from each other the present and imperfect passive, 
and the two forms of the perfect and pluperfect passive. 
Thus :— 

(1.) Sie 3:^iire rcirb uni fec^S U^r gefc^Ioffen. 

The gate is closed at six {i.e., the porter shuts it at six). 

(2.) 55ic X^iixe ijt unt fe(^3 U^r gefc^Ioffen reorben. 

ITie gate was closed at six {i.e., the porter shut it at six): 

(3.) ©ie S|)iirc i^ urn fec^S U^x gefc^toffen. 

The gate is closed at six {i.e., not open, having been shut 
before six). 
(4.) S>ie Z^lxxt wurbe urn fed^S U|ir gefc^toffen. 

The gate was closed at six o'clock {i.e., ike porter shut it at 
six). 
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(5.) ©ie X^\xn wax urn fed^a U'^r Sfl'^Ioffen wotben. 

TAe </aie Aad Jeen cZos«d at six (i.e., the porter had shut it 
at six). 
(6.) S)te S^ure rear urn fed^S U^r gcfi^Toifen. 

2%e ^aie was closed at six {i.e., not open, the porter had 
shut it before six). 

(3) and (6) denote a state only, the otlier forms call atten- 
tion to the action by -whicL. the state was produced. The 
following passage of Schiller's " Maid of Orleans" shows this 
very clearly:* — 

3'^r fcib sjminigt, gurjien .... 



J)o^, bie bag D))fer ©urcg 3wi|i§ gefatlen, 
S)te S:Dbten fle'^en nic^t me'^r auf; bie 3^rdncn 
S)ie ®iircni @t«it gefiojfen, jinb unb tteitm 
©eweint. 

where jtnb gerecint associated with Sleilien geweint expresses 
quite a different idea from flnb geiceint iBorben. The latter 
expression would be exactly equivalent to the gefloffcn jinb of 
the text. 

Obs. 1. Take care not to confound the forms fiiit gcMjeint, finb sttttnigt, 
which, come from transitive verbs, with fmt gciijac^fen, fini gefci^titcvt, 
which come from neuter verhs. 

Ohs. 2. Occasionally the perfect and pluperfect of fein are used as 
auxiliaries in. the passive voice to express more strongly than the ordinary 
perfect and pluperfect (formed with tuerteit) the completion of the action : — 

Slad) t^m i|l Stiemanb toicbcr ouf bicfen ®rnb Bcgnattgt gctuefcn. (Go6.) 
Since his time no one has been so completely re-established in favour. ^ 

(referring not merely to the act of pardoning, but to the permanent condi- 
tion of reconciliation resulting &om it). 

SBJit tcm tor eincm ^nlSm Safjxt oerlorat gcweftnen unb fcif famertueirc er|l ■ jc^t 
gcfunteiten Slrmboni). (Gutzkow.) 

With the bracelet which had been missing six months ago, and strangely 
enough only just found (meaning not that the bracelet had been actually lost 
at that time, but that it was lost at some time unknown, and that six months 
ago it was missing). See S 154. 

179. PASSIVE OF INTEANSITIVES.^Only transitive 
verbs can be used personally in the passive. i3;u.t intransitive 

' Quoted by Sanders, „i£)eutfi!Sic ®))taCfikiefe," p. 213. 
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verbs have an impersonal passive form, -which, if derived 
from a verb governing the genitive or dative, or followed by 
a preposition, retains the same construction, cf. § 63 : — 

3n btcfent Sou^e wtrb ni^t gerouc^i. 
iVb smoking allowed in this carriage. 

©in Seber trac^t* 
®i^ alfo 5U geCetben, baf felncr wirb geac^t.* (Logau.) 
£Iach one aims so to behave himself that he may he esteem,ed. 

S)ie 2Karquiftrt l^attc 
0li(^t me!^r getl^an, aU i^r Befo^Ien njorben. (Sch.) 
The marchioness had done no more than she had been bidden 
to do. 
The Latin constructions — Ventum erat ad Umen, — Vix dewum 
opihus resisti poterat, &c., are exactly similar. 

180. MIDDLE VOICE. — Many English verbs, as to move, 
to break, are used indifferently in an active and a middle sense. 
If we say the table moves, "we mean that the table is moved, 
but we do not care to inquire by whom, and therefore we use 
a form which leaves the question open, or rather, to save 
further trouble, refers the action to the table itself. Some 
German verbs, as Brennen, jic^en, are used in exactly the same 
way as such English verbs ; more frequently, the pronoun 
ij!^ is added, and the action is tima.distinctli/ referred to the 
subject. Thus : — 

S)ie ©rbe tewegt ftd^. 
The earth moves, 

®og ©e^icEfal beg (Sarlog ^at ftc^ entfc^tebtn. (Sch.) 
The fate of Carlos has been decided. 

The last example will show that the German reflexive form is 
used not only where the English middle is found, but also in 
many cases where we prefer the passive. 

French is very like German in this respect The verb 
tourner, for example, is used both as an active and a middle 
verb ; the middle of mouvoir is se mouvoir ; and in translating 

* For tradjitet, zttuijttt. 
o2 
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the last of the examples given above, one would use the 
reflexive form se decider. In both languages the substitution 
of the reflexive form for the passive, where no agent is mentioned, 
is very common. 

181. IMPEEATIVE PASSIVE is always formed with 
fcin : — 

©eib inlr gcgtu^t, '6efreunbtc ©c^aaren. (Sch.) 
I bid you welcome, friendly hosts. 



THE AUXILIARY VERBS OfF MOOD. 

182. OMISSION OP ju.— The verbs muffcn, fotten, bfirfen, 
f onnen, tnogen, njotlen, laffen take, like their English equivalents 
would, can, should, &c., and like the auxiliaries fein, |a'6eii, and 
njerben, an infinitive without gu : — 

aSer fonnte euren ^xanm wiberjie^'n ? (Sch.) 
Who could resist your tears ? 

183. COMPOUND TENSES.— The compound tenses of 
these verbs, when attached to an infinitive mood, are formed 
with the infinitives ntujfen, mogen, &'c., instead of the past parti- 
ciples gewuf t, gemac^t, &c. : — 

aSic clenb ^dttet il^r »uerben foiineti. (Lessing.) 
Sow wretched you might have become. 

But gcmad^t, gefonnt, &c., are used when no infinitive foUowa 
the auxiliaries of mood : — 

©r l^attc gem fommcn ntogen, nter ex ^at nid^t geburft. 
He would have liked to come, but he was not allowed to. 

(Sin 3"faH i^<ii, >"«§ SarloS nic gefonnt. (Sch.) 
Chance did what Carlos never coibld do. 

184. COULD SAVH, SMOULB HAVU.—The English 
verbs of mood have no compound tenses ; for instance, the 
perfect of can can only be expressed by the periphrasis 
/ have been able. Hence care must be taken in translating 
/ could have done it, I shoidd have done it. 
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I could have done it means either (1) I was able to do it, ic^ 
fonnte e6 t:^un or ic^ :^(i5e e§ tfun fotinen ; or (2), and more com- 
monly, / should have been able to do it (facere potuissem), i(ij Mtte 
eS tl^utt fonnen. 

Similarly you should have done it 18 generally bu '^atteji e§ t|un 
fotlen ; but bu ^afl eg t^un fotten, meaning it was expected of you 
to do it, may also be translated you shoidd have done it. 

185. PERFECT INFINITIVE WITH VEEBS OF 
MOOD. — There is, however, a case in which the perfect 
infinitive is used as in English, and that is when a logical 
possibility or obligation is to be expressed. Thus : — 

3d^ fanit eg getfan :^a6eit, 
means, — I may have done it, 

i.e., it is possible that I did do it ; when the possibility is a 
feeling or inference in the mind of the speaker that he has 
done it, not a genuine possibility of doing it. So again : — 

@r mug eg getl^an |ia6en, 
He must have done it, 

implies a logical necessity, i.e. a certainty in the speaker's 
mind that he did do it, not any obligation to do it. 

186. VEEBS TEEATED LIKE AUXILIAEIES.— The 
verbs l^eigen {to bid), :^elfeii, l^oren, fe^en, madden are treated like 
the auxiliary verbs of mood : — 

S'^rJia'Bt fie untcr eu(^ auficad^fen fe^^en. (Sch.) 
You have seen her grow up among you. 

3^ ^ate eg oftnmtg rii^meii |i6wn. 
/ have often heard it praised. 

Se^ren and tetncn, when accompanied by another infinitive, are more gene- 
rally used in the past participle than in the infinitive ; even with respect to 
the other verbs above mentioned the usage is not uniform. 

©ettbera ^aBc i^ Uom 0tei(^ ganj anberg benfen lernen. (Sch.) 
Since then I have learnt to think quite differently of the empire. 

D^ne meinc Seniiil^ungcn in ben 9latuTOi)Tenf(^aften l^atte ie^ bic 
aRenfdIJen nie fennen lernen, loic fie ftnb. (Goe.) 

Bhd it not been for my efforts in natural science, I should never 
have learnt to know men as they are. 
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187. 9J2uffen is the equivalent of the English mttst, aud implies that the 
suhject is compelled by physical force or a law of nature. It is thus 
distinguished from foden, which denotes tmral constraint. It is important 
to remember that in English must is present only, and that consequently 
mufte, ^ait... muffen, &c., must he rendered by a periphrasis, it was necessary 
that, I had to, could not fail to, &c. The same applies to the suhjunctiTe 
and to the compound tenses. 

S)ie aSotKpmmtnl^ett kes ®egenjlanbcS fcTb|l muptc in feinen SBccten cntjucEen. 

(Lessing.) 
It was necessary that the perfection of the object itself should give pleasure 
in his wori. 

188. SoHett,* ought, am to, denotes moral constraint, that of some one's 
will, a law, public opinion, &c. 

(1.) It means, especially in the conditional, ought to, independently of the 
context. 

®te Jfinltt foffcn i^ren ®ttetn gc^otdjcn. 
Children ought to obey their parents. 

Sin ©i^aufljielet. fogte ®oct]^e, foOtc cigentlid^ au^ Sei etnem Sitk^auer anfc SJlotet 
in tite Se^te ge^en. (Eckermann.) 

An actor, said Goethe, ought really to go to school to a sculptor and painter, 
besides studyhig his own profession, 

(2.) In many cases the obligation, instead of being a general one, is im- 
plied in the context. 

©fitter trieS ]\(^ aud/ an foldjien i£agen unb SSJocScn ju otSeiten, in kenen ct nic^t 
»o^I UKii; ; [tin Halent fofltc i^in ju jteker @tunbe ge^oc^ien unt> ju @e6i)te Jie^en. 

(Eckermann.) 
. . he expected his powers to be at his beelc and call. 

Sei Htfem ©ujet luar kie SlufgaSe ganj rinfod^ ; nam(i(J!) ten 955tIottetc3 nc6|l tern 
Scgen son bee Snfet SemnoS gu t^olen. Ueiec bie Sitt tote biefe§ gefc^ie^t, ba8 mat tie 
<So(^e be« 55i^tec8. . . .bcr Ul^jfca foil ttjn :^olen; aire fott ct son SB^iloKeteS ettannt 
Werben obet ni^it (Eckermann.) 

(3.) It often means simply is said, is supposed, 

@i foU front fein, they say he is ill. 

@i foU e3 get^an l^ten, he is said to have done it. 
to be distinguished front 

6t ^itte eS t^un foKen, he ought to heme d6ne it. 

(4.) It is used as a periphrasis for the imperative, 

!Du fotlfl ni(|it fle^Ien, thou shall not steal. 
(St foQ ge^en, let him go. 

(5.) In many dependent sentences follm (especially the imperfect sub- 
junctive) often does little more than form a substitute for the subjunctive, 
like the English should. 

* @»flen is said, like the English shall, to be really the past tense of a verb 
meaning to kill. Its first meaning then would be I killed; next, I have to- 
pay the atonement for killing ; and then / owe in general. 
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S>k ©efejc forbern, ban re c3 t^unfoH. 
TAe laws require that he should do it. 

(6.) It is used elliptically with an infinitive like 6ekeuteB, Henen, i^ctfen, &c., 
understood. 

SBaS fo[( ir;neit SJJeii^t^itm ? Ofnthttt me is wealth to them ? 
aCns iiSre foil ber Sti\<i) ba auf ber gfa^ne ? (Soh.) 
5'Wi w/w^ (foea the chaliee there on the banner mean ? 

189. ^onnett correspouda to mftflen, as biivfen to foUcn, and means that 
there is no physical obstacle in the way to the accomplishment of something. 
It is equiv^ent to the English can, eotild, mim/, mtight.' It may denote' either 
an actual, or a logical possibility. 

@t Imn taiijen, Tie can dance. 
@S fann regncn, it may rain. 

6c l^attc c8 tl|uii loimen, he could have done it, might have, done it. 
(£c tann ti gct^an ^abtn, he mm/ have done it ; it is possible he did it. 

Ohs. JlSnnm is used elliptioaUy of knowing a language : — 

JJinncn ©is SDeutfi^ ? Do you speah German i do you understand German ? 

190. Siitfett originally meant to need, and is used as an ordinary tran- 
sitive verb in that sense in older German, for example, in Luther's Bible. 
SSebutfen is now used in that sense, and. the common meaning of biirfen is 
to be allowed, to venture. 

(1.) To need. In this sense it is found in a few 'conversational ex- 
pressions, but in ordinary prose writing not later than Lessing or the 
earlier works of Kant. 

3(^ l^aie bag Xtntiije ni^t unniiljtrcjj gelefcit) tocnn fS oon nun an biefet obcr jenct 
nicSt toeiter lefen barf. (Lessing.) 

It has «ot been tiseless for me to read useless tiiatter, if hereafter some one 
else need not read it. 

St barf nut fpmmen ; tS i|l aHeS teteit. 
He need only come ; it is all ready. 

(2. ) To be permitted, may, corresponds to follen, as timnen to miilfen, im- 
plying that there is no moral obstacle in the way. 

SBol^t baif S-ieie ircvJien urn bic SicSt ; bo^ folc()cm ®tanj barf nur ciit JJonig 
na^en. 

Love may indeed ask for love ; but to such beauty only a king may ap- 
proach. 

(3.) To dare. 

aSit barfit bu ftei^ec, imgetci^ter ©c^urfe cittcn f» grofen unb l^etrlic^cn Siittre gum 
3;obe»erurt]^eikn? (vonEaumer.) 

Sow dare a shameless, unrighteous villain like you condemn to death such 
a great and glorious hnight ? 

(4.) In the imperfect Bubjunctiye, implying possibility or probability 
may, might, will probably. 

!Die Untetfu^unj butfte Balb ju @nbe fein. (Grimm.) 
The enquiry will probably {may) soon be over. 
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®ct •6evjog iibcrlcgtc/ tof cine fo fdj^iinc (Scleatn^cit nic^t jum jwciten SBote fasuiet'- 
lommen butftt. 

The duke reflected that such a good opportunity might not recur. 

191. SRiigen is distinguished from woUcii, by expressing rather adaptation 
((Seetgnctfcin), and hence inclination, to an action, while ajotten denotes will 
or intention. (©elbPcpimmung). It is identical with the English may, might, 
and is the root of 2fto(!^t, power. 

(1.) It denotes, like ma?^ in English, a logical possibility. 

(Sebi^te, son bcnm noc^ mmi)t l^icr uub boct im !pri»(it6er4 mecSorsen fein mogcn. 

(Eckeimana.} 

Foems, many of which may still be hidden here and there in private col- 
lections. 
passing sometimes into little more than a periphrasis for the subjunctive. 

Jffiie 6ebcuteitb unb grof SS^roit o(8 ZtOmt aui^ fein mag, fo mSc^te idji bodji fcl;c 
jrtcifetn, baf cmi feinen Scijitiften fur icinc SKcnf(i^en4i(bung ein entfi^iebencr ®c> 
ttinn 811 fdjiosfcn. (Eckermann.) 

Great and characteristic as Byron may be as a genius, I should be inclined 
to doubt, &c. 

which also gives an example of (3). 

(2.) Closely connected with this ia the use of ntogcn, to make a concession, 
generally with mii^, or simply to introduce a parenthetical whether. 

©0 tuic bie Siefe bc8 SKccrcS oltcjeit tu^ig HeiSt, tie Oitx^&Sjt mog au(^ noi) fo 
wutllen, . . . (Winckelmann.) 

Just as the depths of the sea always remain at peace, be the surface never so 
ruffled. . , , 

®o siet i|l gehiip, bo? cine (larte ©fiute Bon rotl^em 513or))5?r unb cine baruBcr ertautc 
Jtaljcltc — mogen jic nun f))4tcr sen reuigen fionigcn obet t^citne^mcnben Siirgcni, obcr 
auf Soften ©lifafcet^'S aufgcci(i^tct toorben fein — So^r^unbcttc tang bie ©tctte tcjeici^^ 
neten. (v. Eaumer.) 

whether erected by repentant sovereigns or. 

(3.) Perhaps the commonest meaning of mogcn is to like, to be inclined to 
(see example above). The imperfect subjunctive is especially used in this 
sense. The adverb gem is often added. 

SBaS fi^i Bcrtriigt mit mcincc SBftidjit, mag KSj i^c getn getto^ren. (Sch.) 
I will gladly give her what is compatible with my duty. 

aifo cincn SPfeit ^aBcn Sic ficfi au8 aStafiont mitgeitacjt. Sc^ mod^te ilpn fe^cn. 

(Goe. in Eck.) 
So you brought home an arrow from Braba/nt ; I should like to see it. 

(4.) In poetry mogen is often nearly equivalent sometimes to tijnnen, some- 
times tobutfcn: — 

Slul^ig fann it^ cui!^ etf(JJeinen, 
9!u|ig gel^en fe^n. (Sch.) 
Unmoved I can see you appear, unmoved I can see you go. 
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3<?i Injfc ten Sfreunb fctr ali SBiirgeji, 

S^n mog|l tu, cntrinn' i<|i, ermiitgen. 

I leave you my friend as a surety ; if I escape you may slay Mm. 

(5.) The subjunctive of mijgen is often used in -wishes : — 

2R5gc tin Selfercr 3iat]^ ®ie ful^ren 1 
May better counsels guide you ! 

192. Saffen, properly to leave, has as an auxiliary three meanings : — 
(1) to allow, (2) to cause or order, (3) to represent as doing. In all three 
senses it is followed by an infinitive capable of being rendered in English 
either by an active or a passive infinitive according to circumstances. 

I. Actively : — 

(1.) aJJan ticp i^n titbit einmal ju SBorte lommen. (Sch.) 

Se was not even allowed to speak. 

Salt's gut fein, SSatct Sire, ta^t fie gcrtdl^icn. (Sch.) 

Let it alone [let it be good), father Arc, let her have Iter will. 

SBet biefer aWann gewefen, 

So^t, aOanbcrer, bic(i fein ®ra6mal tcfcn. (Gellert.) 
Who this man was, his tombstone, traveller, lets thee read. 

(2.) Saf, Jgetr, kc8 D))fcrS Suftc fteigcn. 

Sid, sire, the fragrance of sacrifice ascend to heaven. 

(3.) link ayxi) ticfen (ten fltrtcnlen •§ercule8) lapt ©cti^oEteS ffngcn, njinfeln, njeincu 
unt> f(^tcicn (Lessing.) 

And Sercules, too, Sophocles represents as complaining, moaning, weeping, 
and shrieking. 

E^atcantrun U^t ifjn Hop »on lent vjcrgifteten SPfeite eineS SroinncrS Bcmunbet fein. 

(Lessing.) 

Chateaubrun represents him as merely wounded by the poisoned arrow of a 
Trojan. 

Obs. Occasionally, when the infinitive with toffcn is transitive, the object 
of laffen is put in the dative, probably in imitation of the French con- 
struction. 

SBenn ®ie mir gegcn aBei^nat^ten ttjiffen taffcn, wic hjeit Sic bnmit gefomraen fmb. 

(Lessing.) 
But this usage is obsolete. 

II. Passively : — 

(1.) ®ie fotgtentcm SJid^tet, ol^ne jidj) in tev geringficn Jtteinigteit son i^m oerfu^ten 
JU lojien. (Lessing.) 

They followed the poet, without allowing themselves to be misled by him in 
the smallest trifle. 

(2.) !Der ®ou«erneuc licp mi^ in fein 3immet rufen. (Goe.) 

The governor ordered me to be summoned to his room. 
©olief Jtart mc^reren SSBmern kie %n^t aB^aucn. (vonEaumer.) 
Accordingly Charles had the feet of several Somans cut off. 
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Ols. 1. The real object of laffen in Class II. is the infinitive— thus— 
without allowing the misleading themselves — ordered the summoning me — 
caused the cutting off. 

Ohs. 2. Sometimes an an ambiguity arises, as in : — 

Sap bcincn 3orn bte Jftug^rit uBerminbeit. (Leasing.) 
Let wisdom get the better of your wrath. 
which might also be rendered : — 

Let your wrath get the better of wisdom. 
Such apibiguity can easily be avoided by writing : — 

Sof beinen 3otn son bet Jttug^eit uBetWinben, 
or S(iJ bie fitug^ctt son brinem 3otn ubetmtnbtn ; 
according as the first or the second is meant. 

Obs. 3. Saffen has also an intransitive meaning : — 
Sin iDeieer ■&ut liej' IS^n:li(^ ; 
©(^toavi, Sruter, Wworj, fo Wttft e8 fi^i. (GeEert.) 
A white hat would look ridiculous — black, brother, black is the thing. 

193. 393oIICtt, will, wish, is used first like the English will, when not a 
mere sign of tte future. It has two idiomatic uses : — 
(1.) With a past infinitive, to assert, maintain. 

Sic Seiite toolleti tS in ben Scihingen gctcfcn ^atcn. 
People declare they have seen it in the papers. 
(2.) As an optative : — 

SEBottte (Soft, c« gate !eine nnrul^ige .RSjife in ganj ®cutf(^tanb. (Goe.) 
Would to God, there were no unruly spirits in all Germany. 
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194. PAETS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCE.— To arrange 
a sentence correctly it is necessary to remember its division 
into the subject and predicate ; and the further division of 
the predicate into the verb, which is always present ; and the 
appositive complement, the object, or objects, and adverbial 
additions, which may or may not be there. Further, the 
essential part of the predicate, if not contained in a single 
finite verb (i. e., a part of the verb which has number and 
person-endings), consists of such a finite verb together with 
(1) an appositive complement ; (2) a separable prefix ; or 
(3) the participles, etc., which are used with auxiliaries to 
form the compound tenses. In the last-named case the finite 
verb is an auxiliary or an auxiliary verb of mood. The words 
described by (1) (2) (3) may be conveniently grouped under 
the name complement. More than one of them may be present 
in the same sentence. 
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195. DECLAEATOEY SENTENCE.— The natural order, 
then in a declaratory sentence is (1) the nominative or subject; 
(2) the finite verb or auxiliary ; (3) objects and adverbial 
additions ; (4) the complement : — 

Complement. 

vrnfixtxiD. 
gegeBen. 

6erau6t I;aii:n. 

uicrlajfen fiinntn. 

1 jurud. 



Subject. 

Sie Skee 

5)et Jtnate 

Sein gttl^en 

S)u 

Oft 

SRan 



Finite 
Verb. 

Wat 

^nt 

ttingt 

toirjl 

tuttb 

galj 



Objects and Adverbial 
Additions. 

fur fie 

gcficrn feincra gteuntc tin SBudj) 

jii teinem SRettcr. 

i^n fetnet Sccute 

tS tit (ei(^t 

mit itefeKen 



S)a8 aSoct ip fiii. 

In sentences beginning with c§, the logical subject imme- 
diately follows the verb. So does the appositive complement 
of the verb to be. 

S8 I jogcn I kiei SBurfci^en 

Comparing this with the next rule, it will be seen that the 
verb stands second in every principal declaratory sentence. 
But it must be clearly understood that the subject is con- 
sidered to include not only the noun or pronoun which is the 
nominative to the verb together with (1) an epithet or genitive 
preceding it ; or (2) a genitive or a noun with a preposition 
depending upon it ; but also (3) an adverb like atleiii, er|i, 
fur jneitten S^eil belonging to it, and not to the sentence ; 
(4) another noun in apposition to it ; (5) a relative clause 
qualifying it ; (6) a participle with words depending on it, 
forming a secondary predicate : — 



35et Huge SMonn 


6aut 




Mr. 


Sic 5Itt im J&ous . 


tt^paxt 


ben Simmermann. 




3e|> alfein 


muf 


etnfant 


ttaitetn. 


SPfingjlcn, ia» ticHit^c ifcfl, 


mat 




gcfpmmen 


(Sin 3)Jann, bet rtd^t ju 
wirten imlt, 


muf 


auf iaS vti^i afiettjeug 


l^attcn. 


!Dit ftanjopft^e ®atbc, bcm 
(itlfritigenStarm trliegcnb, 


geratf 


in Unotbnung. 
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196. VERB ALWAYS SECOND.— It may be desirable, 
for the sake of empbasis, to begin the sentence with one of 
the objects or with an adverbial addition. In this case the 
finite verb remains second, and the nominative is placed 
immediately after it. The rest of the order remains as be- 
fore : — 



Stea^l 


^aie 


^ 


nai:!! fcinct eignen 3lit 


aSei ber aBicbctfe^r 


fcJt 


manges 




Sefet 


ttat 


^ 





Be^antclt. 



Obs. 1. — Sometimes a reflexive pronoun or even the oblique 
case of another pronoun precedes the nominative : — 

5l6er e6cn biefcr Sanbflraf e 'i)atk ftd^ SBaUenj^ein om 5l6eiib »oi; 
ber ©^tad^t jum gropcn 0^a*t|eil [etneg ©egnetrg Benui^tigt. 

Obs. 2. — Notice that when he said, said he, is put after some 
words of a speech, it is fagte er, not ei fagte. 

197. INTEREOGATIVE, &c., SENTENCES.— In inter- 
rogative, optative, and imperative sentences the finite verb 
is placed first, the nominative second ; or if the sentence 
begins with an interrogative adverb or pronoun (rco ? Wann ? 
it)n§? 3C.) the verb stands second, and the nominative third: — 

gc^tn? 

gtudltc^ tuevbcn I 



SIBetten 


®ic 


mit unS Ijcute tn'S Sweater 


3KC'ge 


a 




®^m6cn 


©ie 


taglidji (in un3. 


l^aien 


Sic 


t^n 



So l^oSen Sic t^n gefc^en? 

In wishes, the nominative often stands first : — 
®ott fei bir gnabig ! — ®8 leBe bie ffwil^elt ! 
aSer eitt |)oIbe8 3Dei6 crrungen, 
SKifc^e feinen 3u6el ein ! 
— Vocatives, and the word o! do not affect the 



Obs. 
order : 



Srommer @ta6, o ^att' it^ nintraer 
Wiit bem ©c^reerte bic^ gctaiif^t ! 
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Obs. 2. — In sentences ivith bo^, the veib is sometimes placed first as in 
an interrogatiTe sentence, where the real object is to a£Bim more strongly, 
©eit lange tear itc JJuiifl au8 tern StBtn getretcn, unb tuai- tin Si-tiW its Swus 

gpMjotbeti 2Bd? i^ to^ tie 3cit noiiji, luo mnn in ben (SaUtxkm tie filjicnjJen 

aSerte eincS Scoiiarti) miv aU mettwurbigc unb fonbcriate Slltcrt^fimer sotteieS 

(Tieck.) 
WTii/ I remember the time well enough, when 

•6at bie Jtiinigin ioiS) nidjts sorauS »or bent gcmcinen SBiirgethjett'. (Schiller.) 

198, PLACE OF COMPLEMENT.— With reference to the 
arrangement of the infinitives and participles in a compound 
tense, it is enough to observe that past participles precede 
infinitives, and the past participles of the principal verbs 
those of their auxiliaries. Thus, er wirb geloSt njorbeu fein ; 
\(S) tDvirbe gelott werbeit. " 

Some nouns and adverbial expressions are so closely con- 
nected with verbs as to form a single idea with them ; such 
are— ju JT^eil, in ju Sl^etl aerben; Zxo^, in Xro^ Bieten ; ein 6nbc, 
in ein ®nbe mac^en, etc. Such expressions naturally take their - 
place as far on as possible in the sentence. So does the ad- 
jective serving as the complement of fcin. Thus-: — 
3)eS ScienS ungemifc^te Sreube 
aBarb teinem Srbif^en gu $:^eil. (Sch.) 
2)ie 0la^t Ixad) l^euin, unb nio^te bem ©efe^t ein ghbe. 

(Varnhagen von Ense.) 

199. OBJECTS AND ADVEEBIAL ADDITIONS.— The 
general principles on which these parts of a sentence are 
airanged are, first, that words closely connected with the verb 
are placed as near the end as possible, and next that, of other 
words, the less important are placed first. Thus : — 

(1.) The oblique cases of pronouns stand as early as possible. 
As to their relative order, the following is generally adopted: — 

1. reflexive pronoun ; 

2. eg; 

3. accusative of personal pronoun ; 

4. dative or genitive of personal pronoun ; 

5. demonstrative bag, biefeg, &c. 

(2.) When there are two objects, one direct and the other 
indirect, and both are nouns, the indirect object precedes, 
as being less closely connected with the verb. If one of the 
objects be a pronoun, it precedes the other. The second 
accusative, with verbs of naming, is essential to the verb, 
and goes as late as possible. 
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(3.) Unemphatic adverbs (ofettertiale fJonnitSrter), like oft, 
|eute, ^in, nirgcnbS, precede everything except pronouns. 

(4.) But adverbs, and nouns with prepositions eq[uivalent 
to adverbs, are placed as late as possible in the sentence when 
they are in any way necessary to complete the sense of the 
verb. Should there be nothing else to go by, a long 
adverbial expression follows a short object, and vice versa. 

(5.) Adverbs and adverbial expressions of time precede 
those of place, and those of place precede those of manner. 

(6.) If an adverb like ni^t, fc^on, no^, qualifies a particular 
word in a sentence, it must, of course, immediately precede 
that word. 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down rules applying to 
«very case, but it is not easy to go wrong, if the two prin- 
ciples enumerated above are borne in mind, viz., that insigni- 
ficant words come directly after the finite verb, and that 
words essential to make up the sense of the verb are placed as 
late as possible. 

200. PAETIOIPLES AND INFINITIVES.— Participles 
and infinitives often have words depending on them. They 
are then placed at the end of the phrase of which they form 
part, and the words depending on them are arranged as they 
would be in a simple sentence : — 

ffiie glutflic^ ifi ber, ber, urn fl0 mit bcm ©cfttcEfat in ©tnig!eit ju 
fe|en, nic^t fein gaiijeS Sor^ergc^enbeS Seten wcgjurccrfen firauc^t. 

(Goe.) 

®r nonnte fetnen 0lamen, ben ber SKajor, mit SJBo^Igefatten bie 
jlattlid^e ©ejMt 6etrad^tenb, nieberjufii^reiBen int SBegriff war. 

(Heyse.) 

201. COORDINATE SENTENCES. — Two independent 
sentences, formed by and, therefore, for, &c., are said to be 
coordinate. The second of such .sentences retains its usual 
order, provided the conjunction connecting it with the pre- 
ceding be unb, ober, aWein, fonbern, benn, a6er, ndmlid^. If, how- 
ever, the connecting word be a real adverb, au(^, be8||aI6, berts 
noc^, jrear, inbeffen, &o., inversion takes place, that is, the 
nominative follows the verb. (Sntrceber, either; iodj, yet, some- 
times cause inversion, and sometimes not :— 
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aCBir la^cn, wenn wir ^tm, bo§ 6ei ben 9lltcn md) bie JJiinfie 
Biirgcrlic^cn ©cfe^en untevnjorfen gewefen. 5l6er wir ^afcen ntd^t 
immer Oiec^t, icenn niir la^en. Unjireitig muffen fl(^ bie Oefe^c 
iiSer bie SSBiffenfd^aften feinc ©enjalt onnta^en, benn ber Ktibjioetf 
bcr aSifenfc^aften ifi SCBal^rl^eit. SBn'^rl^eit ijt ber ©eele wfi)mn' 
big ; unb eS reirb S^rannei, i^r in SBefriebigung biefeS njefenttic^en 
SBebiirfniffeS ben geringpen 3tt'<"'S anjut^un. Der dnbjroecE ber 
^iinjie ^ingegen ifi aSergniigen.j unb bag SSergniigen ifi ent6e^rlid§. 

5Hfo barf eS atterbingS sjon bent @efe|gc6er a'6^angen. 

(Lessing.) 
2)0^ i|)r rebet ju bid Son atterlel ©ingen. (Goe.) 
®od^ will ic^ fotten, bod^ ! gerdi^et ober nid^t. (Sch.) 

Ois. Even with words like intcf, it ia possible to avoid inversion by 
putting tbem after the subject, in which case they almost form part of it, 
and therefore do not affect the order : — 

Situ^tx tnbcf foiitte aUeit StuWentV^w 

tcnScfc^t 

(Vamhagen von Enae.) 

202. SUBORDINATE SENTENCES.— In aU subordinate 
sentences introduced by a subordinate conjunction, or a rela- 
tive or interrogative pronoun, the finite verb or auxiliary- 
is placed at the end, all other words remaining in the same 
order as in principal sentences. 

• There are, however, two cases in which the introductory 
conjunction is omitted, and the order is that of a principal 
sentence : — 

(1.) in oblique oration, ba^ being left out ; as, er fagtc, eS 
fei unmogtic^. 

(2.) in hypothetical and concessive sentences, if, although 
are omitted, and the clause assumes an interrogative form: — 

Itnb tt)dr' id§ M @elb, fo ttjar' tc& Jel ©innen. 

203. VEEBS OP MOOD.— Verbs of mood, however, in 
their compound tenses, deviate from this rule, and place the 
auxiliary immediately before the governed infinitive, instead 
of at the end of the sentence. Sometimes it even precedes a 
verb very closely connected with the infinitive : — 
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Soc^ :^ofte man, bie ©tabt rcenigjienS fo lange l^injul^alten, 6i3 
man bag ©etreibe reurbe einerntcn Bnnen. (Sch.) 

3^ roar ju fe^^r gcrool^nt, mid^ mit mir felBjl ju Befd^aftigen, al§ 
bag i* mit 5tufmer!famtfit fcfitte tin .Run^cerl Betro^ten fotten. 

(Goe.) 

204. APPAEENT EXCEPTION APTEE al§.— There 
is an apparent exception to the ordinary rule after aU, 
rendered in English as if. 

G8 iji mir immcr, atS l^atte i^ i^n irgenbroo gcfe^en. 
/ always felt as though I had seen him somewhere. 

The explanation is easily seen by supplying the ellipsis — 

@§ iji mir, al§ cS fein roiirbc, l^attc ic^ 

I feel as I should feel, had J 

205. ADVEEBIAL SENTENCES.— Should a complex 
sentence begin with an adverbial clause, the same inversion 
takes place in the principal sentence as if it began -with an 
adverb : — 



SBcmi las tie ©tcrnlunfl iff, 
2113 Et antnm, 



Wia I tdj) 

fanb I et 



fro!^ ju ticfem l^ettem @(au6en mic$ 
Sftiemanl bo. 



Bcfenneit. 



206. lEEEGULAEITIES.— The strict rules of order are 
often violated by the poets, occasionally by prose writers. 
Heine, who spent most of his life in France, is particularly 
fond of deviating. 

S)dc^, aU er'S roog in freier -©anb, 

2)a§ <S^«crt er Uict ju fc^rcer erfanb. 

©cr altc ©c^mieb ben ©art jt^ jireici^t. (Uhland.) 

6r roar bein ®ap iinb l^atte ftc6 gefe^t an beinen -gerb. (Heine.) 
Hnb er rootlte ucc& einmal pac^traumen bie 3:raume feiner Sugenb. 

(Heine.) 

0lur eine fdBmale ©affe ijffncte ftd^ groif^en ben ^ir^enjiijl^len, 
'Dwxd) roeldje bie frciroiHigen ^dn^jfer, einer l^inter bem anbern, beni 
Qlltar jufc^rittcn, urn bort i^re 0lamen aufgeiti^nen imb ftc^ mit einem 
^anbf^Iag »cn bem Dfficier anroerten ju laffen fiir ben ^eitigen .ffrieg. 

(Heyse.) 
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INTRODTJCTORY. 

20r. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCE.— In wrifing or 
speaking, we must necessarily use one of three forms of 
speecli; we make a statement, we ask a question, or we ex- 
press a desire in the form of a co^imand, petition, or wish. 
Any one of these may, like a noun, occur in a sentence as the 
object of a verb of believing, saying, asking, &c. ; as the 
subject of a verb; as the appositive complement after verbs 
like is, seems, &c. ; or lastly, it may depend on various pre- 
positions. Thus we have three forms of substantival sen- 
tences: — 

I. Oblique Enunciation. 
II. Oblique Interrogation. 
III. Oblique Petition. 
Each^of which may occur : — 
(a) as object ; 
(/3) as subject; 
(y) as apposition ; 
(S) as appositive complement. 

To illustrate this classification, let us take a simple sentence, having for 
its theme " the triumph of good over evil." 
There are three forms of such a simple sentence : — 
Enunciation : Good will triumph over evil. 
Interrogation : Will good triumph over evil ? 
Petition : Zet (or may) good triumph over evil. 

The next step is to introduce one or other of these forms into a sentence 
in the place of a noun. We shall begin -with the first form — Enunciation. 

208. ENUNCIATION.— (o) In the sentence— 

I anticipate the triumph of good over evil, 
write for the noun "the triumph," &c., the sentence "that good will 
triumph over evil," and we have — 

I anticipate that good will triumph over evil," 
where " that good," &o., is therefore the object oi I anticipate. 

P 
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(|3) Again in the sentence — 

The triumph of good over evil is certain, 
perform tlie same operation, and we have — 

That good will triumph over evil is certain, 
an illustration of the Obli^ueEnunciation as subject. 

{y) A far commoner way of turning the last phrase both in English and 
German is — 

It is certain that good will triumph over evil, 

where the sentence " that good," &c., is in appositim to the grammatical 
subject it. Strictly speaking this sentence represents — 
It {the triumph of good over evil) is certain. 

In German the noun sentence is frequently in apposition to a compound 
of ta, such as iorauf, tnran. Thus — 

Me grieves over the triumph of good over evil 
may be rendered — 

®r tft taruScr tetruit, kop iai ®iite ulirc i>a3 SBofe fteat. 

[S) Lastly, the Oblique Enunciation may form the appositive complement, 
as in — 

The most reasonable of all creeds is that good will triumph over evil, 
compared with — 

The most reasonable of all creeds is the certain triumph of good over evil. 

209. INTEEEOGATION.— It will now be easy to see how the noun 
sentence plays the part of a noun in the following instances of Oblique 
Interrogation: — 

I wish to know whether good will tritanph over evil. 

Wliether good will triumph over evil'is uncertain. 

It has often been ashed wliether good will triumph Mver evil. 

The gravest of all questions is whether good will triumph over evil, 

210. PETITION.— And in Oblique Petition— 
All men wish that good may triumph over evil. 

That good may triumph over evil is the earnest desire of all good men. 
It is feared by bad men that good will triumph over evil {Jet good not' 

triwnpli...). 
The anxiety of the wicleed is lest good shoiild triumph over evil [let 

good not triumph...). 

211. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES.— Sentences beginning 
witli tlie relative are attached to nouns and qualify them like 
adjectives. Thus 
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Z>n 3Wann, in mulidj ongefomineu ijl 
is the exact equivaletit of 

5)er ncult(i^ angetommcne Wlatm. 
As to the construction of adjectival sentences, there are 
two things to be ohserved, (1) the finite verb is placed at the 
end of the sentence; (2) the indicative mood is used, unless 
the sentence is something more than a simple adjectival sen- 
tence. See §§ 240, 248. 

212. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES WITH ANTECE- 
DENT OMITTED.— It often happens that a sentence be- 
ginning with a relative, especially tuer, WaS, is the subject of 
a verb, or otherwise takes the place of a noun. Such a sen- 
tence may be considered a substantival sentence. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps better to look upon it as an adjectival sentence, 
serving as epithet to a noun or pronoun understood. Thus in 

SCBer baju fiimmt, txf)eb( fcine J&dnbe ; 
tner bojU jiimmt may be looked upon as an epithet of ber under- 
stood, the subject to erfe'Be. 

213. CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL SEN- 
TENCES. — Adverbial sentences are divided into several 
classes, according to the kind of adverb which they replace 
in a sentence. The classes are as follows : — 

(i.) Consecutive sentences, beginning with so that, or with 
that, preceded by some such word as sttch, so. 

(n.) Final sentences, denoting a purpose, and introduced 
by in order that, or by that, meaning in order that. 

(in.) Sentences, beginning with when, until, where, &c., and 
serving instead of an adverb of time or place. 

(iv.) Causal sentences, answering the question why ? 

(v.) Comparative sentences, beginning with than, or an- 
swering the question how ? 

(vi.) Conditional sentences, beginning with if, or aa 
equivalent word. 

(tii.) Concessive sentences, beginning with though. 

p2 
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The following are instances, the sentences in italics being 
subordinate : 



(lOHe 
(n.) - 



) He practises so often that he tcill he in tlie eleven, 
in order that he may be in the eleven. 
(ni.) - - when he otight to ie at work. 

wherever he canJinA a net. 
(it.) - - teeause he cannot help it. 

(v.) - - more than he ought to practise, as much as he 

lihes. 
(■VI.) He will practise, if he has time. 
(tii.) - - - even though it rains. 



SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 

214. DECLAEATOEY SENTENCES appear in three 
forms : — 

(1.) Introduced by the conjunction bo^, with indicative or 
subjunctive, according to circumstances. § 227, &e. 

(2.) Expressed by a dependent sentence in the order of a 
principal sentence with no introductory conjunctive, and the, 
verb in the subjunctive. (See chapter on Oblique Oration.) 

(3.) In an abridged form, expressed by the infinitive § 218. 

In the examples to be given in this chapter the use of the 
subjunctive will be avoided. Its employment will be fully 
discussed in the next chapter, headed Oblique Oration. The 
object here is to show what part substantival sentences may 
play in a complex sentence. 

215. DECLAEATOEY SENTENCES AS SUBJECT, 
OBJECT, &c. — A declaratory sentence introduced by iap 
may stand exactly as in English. 

(1.) As subject — 
S)a^ UnterbrucEer nic^tg ju fur^teit ^a6en, ifl lueber iiot^ig nod^ gut. 

(J. Miiller.) 
That oppressors should have nothing to fear, is neither necessary 
nor desirable. 
(2.) As object of a verb — 

3(^ wei^, bo^ atte Sanber gute SWenfc^en trageit. (Lessing.) 
I know that all countries prodxice good men. 
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(3.) As appositive cotnplemsnt — 

5)te fe^onjie Qtntioort auf aSerteumbunij ifi, ba^ mart fic ftitlf^weigenb 

Serac^tet. (Goe.) 

The best answer to calamny is contemptuous silence. 

(4.) In apposition to the subject, especially when the 
subject is a pronoun, bag or e§. In this case the substantival 
sentence may be considered the true subject of the verb. 
©a§ bie SCBogen ftc^ fen!cn unb ^cBen, 
®a§ iji efien beS IJKecrcg Sefien. 
The rising and falling of the waves is the lifi of the sea. 

(5.) In apposition to the object of a verb, in whatever 
case — 

5)af unfer ®ott ung Sc6en gati, 
2)e§ tuotten retr ung frcuen. (Sfcolberg.; 
We will rejoice that our God has given us life. 

3^ fanb eg fi^rcdlicf;, bap id; ©c^taf unb 9lu|)e unb ©efunb^eit auf= 

gco^jfert ^atte. (Goe.) 

I thought it terrible that I had sacrificed sleep and rest and health. 

It may also stand — 
(6.) In apposition to a noun — 
3ur Qitvoa^x, bnp tc^ euc^ fenbe, firing' i^m bieg ©c^reifien. (Sch.) 
As a guarantee that I send you, take him this paper. 

216. IN APPOSITION TO COMPOUNDS OF ba A 

sentence beginning with baf may also stand in apposition to 
compounds of ba with prepositions. Such substantival sen- 
tences in German are not represented by substantival sen- 
tences in English, but by prepositions with verbal nouns, &c. 

(Sr rcttetc fi^ baburd^, bo^ er butd^ bag genfier frrang. 
He saved himself by jumping out of the window, (thereby that he 
jumped.) 

aSletteic^t trdgt ber ©ram um i|in baju M, bap niein SSater feit elnigcr 
3eit unfenntlic^ win. 

Perhaps grief for him has tended to make my father ■unlihe him- 
self for some time past (Jias contributed thereto, tJiat my father 
has become...) 
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3»ein cigentlie^fier SSortl^eil Beflanb barin, ba^ bte Ste6e jur <Sti(k 
^etrf^enb war. (Goe.) 

My most real advantage consisted in the prevalence of the love of 
quiet. 
In some cases the German usage approaches nearer to 

English, and the compound of ba is suppressed. 

217. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— A substantival sen- 
tence in apposition to tS, ba§ and compounds of ber, is often 
replaced by an infinitive with ju (supine). 

m iji ein grofeg ©rgo^en, fte^ in ben ®ei{i bcr SeWen 5" »crfe|cit. 

It is a great delight, to enter into the spirit of the times, 

which might be rendered ba§ man fic§ tierfe^t. 

ajfein guter ©tern imafjxH nti^ bosjor, 

2)ie iftattn on ben SBufen mir ju legen. (Sch.) 

Ml/ good star saved me from taking the serpent into my bosom. 
Wit beine aSetric^tungen werben barin 6efie^en, ben >§omer tcl aieincui 

Sifi^e ttorjulefen. (Wieland.) 

All your duties will consist in reading Homer aloud at my table. 

Also frequently when the compound of ba is omitted — 

Sie Scrannel fiegnugt ftc^ nic^t (bamit), t^r aSer! nut l^aK ju tl^un. 

(Sch.) 
Tyranny is not satisfied with doing its work by halves. 

218. SUPINE AS OBJECT.— The infinitive with ju as 
object represents a substantival sentence after verbs of think- 
ing, hoping, fearing, and also after Be^au^iten, but not after or- 
dinary verbs of saying, &c. 

3^ :^o|fte mit bet ffid^te ^ranj, 
5)e§ ©dngerg ®d§Iafe ju iimreinben. (Sch.) 
/ hoped to wreathe the minstrel's brow with the crowii of pine. 
Sitt!9 f onnte flc^ ru'^men, nod^ feine ©c^Iac^t tierloren ju ^a^en. (Sch.) 
Tilly could boast that he had never yet lost a battle. 

219. SUBJECT OP SUPINE.— It is important to observe 
that when the supine represents a substantival sentence, its 
subject is the same as that of the principal sentence, unless 
the principal sentence is impersonal, or as in the case of the 
3rd example of § 217, readily suggests, the subject of the 
supine. 
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220. INTEEEOGATIVE SENTENCES are introduced by 
the conjunction 06, whether, or by interrogative pronouns or 
adverbs, reer, wa3, njo, wit, wo^er, &c. The verb in them is either 
in the indicative or the subjunctive mood § 233. Such sen- 
tences are generally the object or in apposition to the object 
of verbs of ashing, denoting, &c. 

Sa^t fel^'ii, 06 fte i^n jweimal retten toirb. (Sch.) 
Let us see whether she will save him twice. 
The independent question of which this is the oblique 
form is 

SBirb fte i^n jweimal retten? 
80^ ung ®tnS nur wiffen, aag retr flnb. (Herder.) 
Let MS know only one thing, what we are. 



OBLiaUE OBATION. 

221. MEANING OE OBLIQUE OEATION. -In report- 
ing Parliamentary debates, &c., and in history, speeches are 
given in two different ways ; either the exact words of the 
speaker are given, or the third person is substituted for the 
-first, and the speech thus embodied in a continuous narrative. 
Eor instance, a speech of the Duke of Wellington in 1830 is 
thus reported. 

" Under these circumstances he was not prepared to hring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to by the noble lord. He was not 
only not prepared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but he 
would at once declare that, as far as he was concerned, as long as he 
held any station in the government of the coiintry, he should always 
feel it his duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." 

This is the second way of reporting a speech, and is what 
is called oblique oration. The whole of the speech is a series 
of subordinate sentences, depending on some such principal 
clause as " The Duke of Wellington said." Had the first 
method of reporting been used, we should have read : 

"Under these circumstances, I am not prepared to bring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to by the noble lord. Not only am 
I not prepared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but I will 
at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, as lon^ as I hold any 
station in the government of the country, I shall always feel it my 
duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." 
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It will be observed that in this first passage, compared 
with the second, not only is the third person used where the 
Duke employed the first, but the tenses are changed, not 
only in the principal clauses of the speech, but also in the 
subordinate ones. The same idiom, which is most clearly 
brought out in examples like the above, is constantly occurring 
in narratives, whenever a statement or question is intro- 
duced as representing not the opinion of the author, but that 
of the person he is speaking of. 

222. MOOD AND TENSE. — Verbs, both in the principal 
and the subordinate clauses of oblique oration, are put in the 
subjunctive mood, and, except in the cases mentioned above, 
in the primary tenses. Thus the 

Present indicative . . . .tecomes the present subjunctive. 

Imperfect indicative (as aorist) „ „ perfect subjunctiTe. 
Imperfect indicative (as imperfect) „ „ present subjunctive. 

perfect subjunctive. 

perfect subjunctive. 

fature subjunctive. 

fiiture perfect subjunctive. 

future subj. (or remaius). 

Thus compare : 

einmal fagte Olot^fu^ ganj bcutlic^ ^nUx mir : „3e^t wei^ id) ja 
aiic^, irer ®ie itiib. ©ie ftni) ja ber ©o'^n be§ aScjirfSforjicrS, bo ftnb 
nix j:o au§ einer ©egenb. 3c^ '^abt oft 6ei 3:^reni SBater im ffialbe 
gearteitet. SBar ein jhcnger, fabengraber Wlann. (Auerbach.) 
and the following (from Sanders) 

9lof^^f fogte ju bem Oefangenen, je|t iriffe er anSi, wer bicfer fei ; 
er fei ja ber So^n ber SBejirKforfierS, fie feien ja Seibe ou§ einer 
©cgenb, er fjait oft id bem SOater beS Oefangenen im ffialbe gearfceitet. 
3)a6 fei ein jtrenger, fabengraber 9Bann gewefen. 

Again : 

Qtte tejler S^rofi erfc^ien e§, bag banning einem folc^en fup^jonirten 
SBiberfianb gegeniiBer fid) ni4t ben SB^igS unb IRabicalen in bie Qtrme 
reerfen fonne, baf er an atlfeitiger SSerlegenl^eit tatbigjt fc^eitern werbe. 

(Pauli.) 

The original of which in direct oration would be banning 

fann...jtd^ nid^t...nierfcn, er tt!irb...fd^eitern. 

223. FOEM AND OEDEE.— A sentence in oblique oration 
may either depend on bag, and consequently have its verb at 



Perfect indicative . 
Pluperfect indicative 
Future indicative . . 
Future perfect indicativ,e 
Conditional 
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the end, or it may be put in its natural order without an in- 
troductory conjunction, its oblique character beiug marked 
solely by the mood of the verbs. 

SBettingtong grcunbe frol^IocEtcn, ba^ e§ nun en'oti^ reine SSal^n 
ge6e gwifc^cn jroet Spatteicn, njie in biefen Sagen ba§ S^orf^^Sticfenjort 
lautete. 2)ic 5lufforberung Q^annmg'S an ben <§erjog, unter i^m Wu 
nipcr gu 6teiCen, fci eine 3nfotcnj; ctneS <§elben reilrbig '^aU ber 
©teger ijon SBaterloo bainit genntroortct, ba^ er fammt bcm Selbjeugs 
niei^evamt nun out^ fofort ben DBertcfe^I ber ^rntee niebergelegt 
]^a6e. (Pauli.) 

In this passage the first sentence (e§...gek) is introduced 

by baf ; the following sentences, bie Stuforberung Snfolenj 

and eineS -©elben geantwortet, have their verbs in the sub- 
junctive, but stand in the same order as principal sentences. 

Finally the concluding clause baf er nicbergelegt ^ci6e is 

a dependent clause in oblique oration, and, as such, it has 
also its verb in the subjunctive. 

224. APPOSITION.— An oblique statement often stands 
in apposition to a noun or a compound of ber. 

5)er englif^e >gof mac^te bem ©treit bur^ bie (SrHcirung ein (£nbe, 
ba^ er ftc^ sjon bem ferneren Unter^alt ber l^fflfc^en S:rm))3en ganjIicC; 
loSfage, reenn ber Sanbgraf fie nic^t ber aSerreenbung be8 Jl6nig§ Bon 
©ropritannien fofort itterloffen rcotte. (Archenholz.) 

225. IMPEEPECT AND PLUPEEFEOT SUBJUNC- 
TIVE. — As the third person plural of the present subjunc- 
tive is the same as that of the present indicative, the imper- 
fect subjunctive is preferred to the present in that person. 
The same applies to tenses formed with the present of an 
auxiliary, i.e., the perfect and the two futures. Thus : — 

SKon fagte, er lefe, but fte lafen. 

SWan fagte, er l^abt gelefen, but fie l^otten gelefen. 
Should the first singular or plural occur, as it sometimes 
does in oblique oration, the same rule applies. It, should be 
added that, though fein has a distinct form for the present 
subjunctive, tx>aren is often used : — 

S)aS raaren bie 5pianeten, fogte mir 
3)er Sii^rer, fte regicrten ba3 ©efc^icf ; 
Srurn feien fie aU .Spnige getitbet. (Soh.) 
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The following passage from Paul Heyse, who is a very accuiate writer, 
illustrates the use of the tenses. It is from an account of a sermon preached 
when the Germans were rallying to the SBcftriung^Wcg : — 

©cik uiietf($tocEcn, lautctc fcer 9tuf, unk '^atiet fe(l 06 bem (Scfe^, tonn cv(l 
(oitb eiii^ ®ott mieberum '^itxliS/ mo<||{n. S)enn cin ^cittger Jlricg fei eS, in ben 
fie au8j6gcn, unb ^eiltgen mujfc fi(^, luer beS ©iegeS t^eif^nftig ttetben tooKe. 
St^t gotttofet Zxs)^ metbe ben Sxo^ bet (Sottlofen niebettvetfen, fonbem ein teinet 
bemutl;igec ©inn, ber untct ben ®rAueIn be8 JtrtegcS feji^atte oi bem ®efc^, unb 
(i(^ nt(^t mit tern Jtpt§ 6cjlede, bee bic ^errli^Iett Sener geluefen fei. 

Notice in this passage (1) the transition from direct to ohUque ; (2) the 
present suhjunctive, except in anSjogen, which is used because nusjie^en is ' 
like the incficative ; (3) gewjefen fei, to represent a past tense in a dependent 



Obs. It should be added that usage is not quite uniform. 
Some authors use an imperfect, &c., subjunctive whenever a 
past tense precedes. 

226. trNTEUE STATEMENTS.— The imperfect, &c., are 
used where the oblique statement is made merely to be con- 
tradicted, or is, by the nature of things, untrue : — 

aHir niclbet er ou§ Sin;, tt lage front ; 

5)0^ ^aV ic^ ft^'re ^a(i)x\(i)t, baf er ftc^ 

3u ffrauen6erg i3er|ie& Bctm ©rafen ©aHoS. (Sch.) 

aSetebe iidj, idj irdr' ein SSaifenfinb. (Sch.) 
(but / am not an orphan.) 

227. TEUE STATEMENTS.— When the obHque state- 
ment is vouched for by the speaker, the indicative is used. 
In such case the reader's attention is to be fixed chiefly on the 
oblique statement, not on the fact of its having been made 
by such and such a person. 

3^r fagtet feI6ji, iaf n Son ©inncn war. (Sch.) 
Se is out of his mind, and you said so yourself. 

Hence the indicative is the natural tense of an oblique state- 
ment after verbs like aiflen, Befennen, fe^en, erfal^rcn, &c. 

228. NO SEQUENCE OP TENSES.— As the use of the 
present and imperfect subjunctive in oblique statements is in 
German determined by other considerations, the ordinary 
rule of other languages, that a past tense is followed by a past 
tense, a present by a present, does not hold good. 
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229. IMPEEATIVE. — An imperative occurring ia direct 
oration is represented in oblique by ah auxiliary, generally 
tiiogen, with the infinitive. This applies only when the im- 
perative comes in the course of a piece of oblique oration, or 
depends on a verb like fagen : — 

®oet|e fagtc : „<Stf}i 3eber, wic er'S treite." 

©oetl^e fagtc : „3eber moge fcl^en, wie er'g trcite." 

S)te Qtntwort max : i^ut, reaS i^x am rat^fnntjien ftnbet. 

Sie SIntnjort war : ®ie mod^ten t|)un, reaS fte am rat^famflen 
fanben. 

230. OBLIQUE PETITION".— There are a great number 
of cases in which an imperative would stand were the sentence 
actilaUy in direct oration, but where its true character is a 
little disguised, and it depends upon verbs and expressions 
denoting or implying a wish, a command, or requirement, pei~mis- 
sion. In such cases baf with a subjunctive is used to introduce 
a substantival sentence, which is the object of the verb. The 
rule of tenses is the same as in oblique statement : — 

@rlau6eti <aie, bag biefcr frembe SDJann 

Oerufcn werbe. (Sch.) 

Permit this stranger to be called. 

0limm bic^ in Qtd^t, baf bic^ bie Sdac^e niii^t sjerberte. (Soh.) 
Take care lest revenge destroy you. 

<Sie i^ ein 5Bei6, unb Die mod^ten iininer gem, bnf ftc^ atleS unter 
i§r fanftcS 3o(^ gelaffen f^miegte. (Goe.) 

She is a woman, and women wou^d always he glad that every- 
thing should bend beneath their gentle yoke. 

®r tjl nt(^t irerf^, ba| man fic^ iim i^n fcefilmmere. 
He is not loorth troubling about. 

In the last sentence, ifl . . . Wtxtf) is equivalent to a verb ex- 
pressing requirement. " His character does not demand that 
one should, &c. ..." 

Such sentences may also stand in apposition as appositive 
complements, or as subjects to verbs : — • 

3^ 6ejie^e barauf, baf ber Sorb ftd§ entfernc. (Sch.) 
/ insist upon his Lordship's going away. 
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®ie -gau^jifae^e ijt, bof man \i}m lu'^ig entgegenge:§c. 
The chief thing is that loe should encounter him quietly. 

5c^ fiin nic^t gereol^ut, bnf nu(^ ber 3uW 
Slinb lunltenb, ftnfler :^en[c^cnb, jnit fid^ fu^^re. 
I am not accustomed to let chance lead me whither it will in its 
blind government and dark supremacy. 

Were this last sentence put into direct oration, it would 
run — 

Let not chance lead me, chance shall not lead me. 

There is some tendency, however, to use an indicative in such 
sentences : — ■ 

gortre nm Don i^m, tag ec bt^ j[e^t settoffcn foK. (Goe ). 
J>o not insist on his leaving yen now. 

3jl nut t« ©ataccn cl Wert^, 
Sop ifjii iefflmtjftiier S^rifien ©c!)tt)ert ? (Sch.) 
Is only the Saracen worthy to be conquered by the sword of Christians ? 

231. INFINITIVE IN OBLIQUE PETITION.— It often 
happens that a verb of entreating, commanding, &c., is followed 
by an infinitive, which would, in direct oration, be in the im- 
perative. The subordinate clauses show that the laws of 
oblique oration are still recognised. Thus in the „3ungfrau 
sen Orleans" the King would have prayed : — 

Sffienn unrec^t Out an biefet ^xmt ^aftet, ninmi mi^ jitm 

Cljfer an. 

Johanna relates his prayer, thus : — 

Sum cr[icn flel^tefl bu ben ^inimel an, 

aSenn nnrec^t ®ut an biefer ^ronc l^afte, 
* * * » » 

©i(^ jum D^fer anjune^men. 

232. HOPING AND FEARING.— After Me"- crwartm, furC^ten, a suh - 
junetive may he used, hut the tendency is to prefer the indicative : — 

©ueinont fur^tetc, tag tie Slbp^*' 'f' ©c^Mjcten fri. . . . (Sch.) 

Set Jfonig t(i gut, unt wit hjoKen ^offen, top cr gcntijit \% (Sch.) 

Sd; fur(I;te, voir fint oBe Stttogm. (Goe.) 

3^ fogtc tic Dorset, tap (Sictfi^en tranf litgc ; ti^ ^offc, top e3 tein ffic6cc ift. 

(Niebuhr.) 
3c^ fut^te m^i, top man ties SBoct ietSi^eln wette. (v. Treitschke.) 
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233. OBLIQUE INTEEEOGATION.— In dependent 
questions the normal construction is the same as in oblique 
statements, i.e., the subjunctive mood, generally in the pre- 
sent tense or one of the same group of tenses. It often 
happens, however, that the attention of the reader is to be 
fixed chiefly on the question itself, the words on which it 
depends being little more than parenthetical. In such cases 
the indicative is used. It is difficult, however, to lay down a 
precise rule: — 

Uncutfc^ieben tfi e§, wo grofcre SetenSfutte bertrcitet fet, olj auf 
beni Kotttinent ober in bcm itnergrunbeten SKeere. 

(A. V. Humboldt.) 

It is an open question, where life is more abundant, on land or 
in the unfathomed depths of the sea. 

D6 ftc^ wirfli^ ®oIb mac^en laft, gilt mir gteid^ sjicl. 

(Lessing.) 
/ do not care whether gold can really he made or not. 

©elcrnt i^afien wlr enbli^, jeben SDfann ju fragen, 06 er ein a5atcr= 
lanb 'ijabt. (v. Treitschke.) 

We have at last learntto ash every man whether he has a country. 

©u wcif t fo rccnig, nser atg wo bu itli. (Goe.) 
You know as little who you are as where you are. 

234. REPEATED QUESTIONS.— It often happens that a 
person, when asked a question, repeats it, before he gives' an 
answer. This is generally done in German by the particle 
06, unless the first question begins with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb. Of course, in that case a principal sentence 
is suppressed. Thus — 

A. ©e^en ®ic morgen auf§ Sanb ?— B. 06 id^ luorgen auf S 

fianb o,t^% ? Uerjie^t fl(^. 
A. Are you going into the country to-morrow ? — B. Am I 

going into the country ? of course I am. 

Somewhat similar is the case of an indignant or rhetorical 
question, in which the thought of the last speaker is taken 
up:— 
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Burleigh. -Sl^t wart mtt SBa6ington, bcm •§od^»ejtot]^er, . 

Unb feinen SBorbgefeKen ein&erjianben. 
Mary. SEBatin l^atte id) bag get^an ? SWan^eige mir 

®ie ©ocumente ouf. (Sch.) 

When do you say that I loas ? when can I have been so ? 

235. SUBOEDINATE SENTENCES IN OBLIQUE 
OEATION. — ^In oblique oration, when the principal verb of 
the oblique statement stands in the subjunctive, the verbs of 
the dependent clauses are also in the subjunctive, and follow 
the same rule as to tenses. Examples will be found in § 222. 
The same principle applies when the principal verb of the 
oblique part of the sentence is in the infinitive, § 231. 

It may happen, however, that the suhordinate sentence is only a comment 
of the narrator. In that case its verb is in the indicative : — 

SSra alien Stngcn fotbett et, 
3)af i^m tu S^atel ouSgeliefret hjerbe, 
!Dcn re ben aRiirtct feinc8 SSaterS nennt. (Sch.) 

236. IMPLIED OBLIQUE ORATIOIiT.— Sometimes, instead of a 
complete sentence in obUqne oration, only a suhordinate clause appears. 
Thus the sentence — 

a)ie Slt^enrc seturtl^eiKcn ©ofrntcs jiim Xoit, toeil et iic Sugenb uerbetBe 

differs from — 

3>ie Slt^encr scrurtl^eiltcn ©rfratea jum aiobe, meit er bit Sugenb »erbai6. 

The latter means that Socrates actually corrupted the youth, and that there- 
fore he was condemned. In the former, we must remember that seturt^eilten 
implies, though it does not actually express, a thought of the Athenians. It 
might be paraphrased thus: — "The Athenians thought that Socrates 
deserved to die, because he corrupted the youth, and accordingly condemned 
him to death." The words in italics give in oblique oration the thought of 
the Athenians, and it is for that reason that the subjunctive mood is used, 
even when part of the thought is suppressed. In translating we should say, 
" because, in their opinion, lie corrupted the yottth" 



CONSECTJTIVE SENTENCES. 

237. DEPENDENT on f o, ^ttatt, &o.— The natural form 
of a consecutive sentence is that it should begfin with bo^, the 
previous clause containing a demonstrative adverb liie fo. 
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tnaxt, or the adjective fplc^. In such sentences the indicative 
is generally used : — 

@r l^otte jt(^ 6ci km grofen SSronbe im ©tobt^en bcrart au8ge» 
jeic^net, ba^ et bie Sefiengrettunggmebaitte er^ielt. 

(Auerhach.) 

He had so distinguished himself at the great fire in the village 
that he received the medal of the Hwnane Society. 

©g ifi fo reeit gefommcn, baf ber ^aifcr Dor feinen eigciien 5trmcen 

, jittert. (Sch.) 

Things have come to such a pass, that the emperor trembles 
before his own armies. 



238. ELLIPSIS OP fo. — Sometimes the adverb is omitted, 
80 that ba^ by itself must be rendered so that : — 

©cfd^rietett [ott j!e aetben, baf fie sor ®ix\6^t fiir eure >§anb gelten 

fann. (Goe.) 

It shall be written, so that it can pass for yoiir handwriting in 
a court of law. 

Obs.l. Compare in English, from Shakespeare's "Julius 

Csesar": — 

Have ye not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks ? 

Obs. 2. Sometimes baf with a negative represents the Eng- 
lish without with a gerundive : — 

^onnli bu Won attcm biefen ctong Brauc^en, ba^ beine dpiftd fein 
fflud) reirb. (Goe.) 

If you can use some of this, without your letter becoming a 
book. 

239. SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
—When the sentence on which a consecutive clause depends is 
negative, or virtually negative, the consecutive clause denotes 
not an actual result, but one that is simply conceived. It is, 
in fact, conceived merely to be contradicted. In such con- 
secutive clauses the subjunctive, and for the most part the 
pluperfect subjunctive, is used. In very many of them ba^ 
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nt(^t (= quin) occurs, and the English rendering is by but or 

without : — 

.Rautn ijerging ein Sag, bo^ nic^t irgenb thvaS SltmS iinb Uner= 
reorteteS ange^cHt reorben wore. (Goe.) 

/Scarcely a day passed, hut something or other neiv and unexpected 

had been arranged (or ivithout something having been 

arranged.) 

(gg fe^Itc Utel, ba^ bic Sanber ber ijlierreic^ifc^en SPrinjen rein fat^o= 

Ilfc^e Sonber gcwefen raaren. 
The territories of the Austrian provinces were far from being 

purely Catholic. 

In these examples the statements of the subordinate clauses 
are "something new was not arranged," "the territories 
were purely Catholic." Both are brought forward merely 
to be contradicted. 

240. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES.— It is in this form 
that the consecutive adjectival sentence with a subjunctive 
mood appears in German, i.e., after a negative principal sen- 
tence, to bring forward a statement only meant to be con- 
tradicted. 

ffier iji unter un8, ber nitfjt im Saufe eineS So'^reS :^iei: imb ba eine 

^offhung screitett gcfe^en ^atte? 
Who of us is there, but has seen now and then in the course of a 

year a hope disappointed ? 

©eit SMDing Untergatige ifl in ©uro^ja fein fultiijirteg 3tei^ ntc'^r 
entjianben, baS fcine ganje (Slnrid^tung auf ^riege unb ir» 
oBerungen gcfeauct '^attt. 

Since the fall of Home no civilised nation has arisen in Europe, 
which based its whole organisation in wars and conquests. 

241. 2113 ^<*fe« — After a principal sentence containing 
the adverb 5U, aU bap with an imperfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive is used, especially with the pluperfect of the auxiliary 
foflen. 

(Sure aSetf5:^nung wax ein reenig ju fc^neH, als baf fte bauer:^aft :^atte 
fein fotten. (Goe.) 

Tour reconciliation teas rather too speedy to be lasting. 
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©er Ulame Sool tji ju oCgcmeiit fcclonnt, aU ba^ jemanb fragcn 

fonnte: SKer ift Soot ? 
The name of Cook is too well known for any one to ask — " Who 

is Cook?" 

Obs. 1. As in the last two sections the subjunctive clause 
■with al3 ba^ contains a statement brought forward only to be 
contradicted. 

Ois. 2. Notice the close imitation of Latin in the following :— 

Set Sangec beS aftcfHiiS i^at uSccpfTy £ Si^on^eiten, 0(8 tap man i^m Welc^e anbiiij^teii 
mupte, tie !etne finb. (Leasing.) 

242. C>^ne irtft. — Sentences beginning with o'&ne bap are 
really consecutive, the meaning being in such a way that not. 
The subjunctive, especially the pluperfect, is very common in 
such sentences, but the indicative is also used. 

2)ie3 gef^a:^, o^ne baf \6:j babur^ flftger gewefen ware. (Goe.) 
This happened, without my being any the wiser for it. 

©in Srecifam^f njar Sotuter, o^ne baf ic^ ©treag basjon crfa|)rcn 

^atte. _ (Goe.) 

A duel was over, without my having heard anything about it. 

243. SUPINE.— The Supine with uin, which is the na- 
tural way of turningjfJwa? sentences, is often used in consecu- 
tive sentences, after genug, &c., and sometimes after fo. The 
subject of the supine must be the same as that of the principal 
verb. The same remark applies to the supine with ol^ne. 

@ie fianben in bem uer^oltnigmdf igen Qtlter, um berein^ ®atten ya 
wcrben. (Goe.) 

There was just the right difference of oige between them, for them to 
be married some day, 

3(^ Bin m^t tugenb'^aft genug, xim jemalg biefcr jPartei mi^ an^ 
f(^Ite§en ju tonncn. (Heine.) 

I am not virtuous enough, ever to join this party. 

Seine Sefer flnb fc^reeriid^ in ber romifd^en (Sefc^ic^te fo Beroanbert, 
um itfiei: ben Unterfc^ieb jwifc^en Xxxiran unb Xxibum ijeHtg tiar 
gu fein. (Heyse.) 

Your readers are scarcely sufficiently versed in Roman History 
to be quite clear as to the difference between the two meanings 
of the word " tribune." 

Q 
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FINAL SENTENCES. 

244. ADVERBIAL WITH iamit, bof?.— The normal con- 
struction of a final sentence is a subjunctive with the word 
batttit, in order that. Its literal meaning, like that of the Latin 
qiio (= ut eo), is wherewith or that therewith, 25a^ with a sub- 
junctive is also used, and in older German ouf ba§. 

@oH ii) ben gcgcmcorttgen QtugenBIii nii^t genic^en, bamit i^ bc§ 
fotgcnben genjif fei ? (Goe.) 

Am I to forego the enjoyment of the present moment, in order that 
I may be certain of the next? 

SBIeiBt nic^t in (Sngtanb, ba^ bcr SSritte nic^t 
®cin jioljeg >§crj an eurem UngliicE wetbe. (Sch.) 
Stay not in England, lest the Briton gloat his proud heart on your 
misery. 

5)er Sob fcineS SSaterS l^attc t:^n !^eimgerufen, bamit cr bag berrcaifte 
©efd^aft in bie -§anb na^me. (Heyse.) 

His father's death had called him home to undertake the deserted 
business. 

Su fottft beinen SSater unb beine SKutter c^ren, auf ba^ bu longc 
leBefl, unb ba^ bit eg wol^rgcl^e in bem Sanbe, bag bir ber <gerr bein 
©ott gefien witb. (Luth. Bib.) 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 

the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Ohs. As in otlique oration, the present subjunctive is constantly used in 
final sentences after a past tense. 

Ed toatf JtonraWn frincn •Sankfi^u^ »om ffllutacrujlc IJcraB, bamit cr kem itonige 
spder son Slrngonien geBtac^t WErbc. (t. Eaumer.) 

Thereupon Conradin threw dovm his glove from the scaffold, in order that it 
might be conveyed toFeter ofAragon. 

245. INDICATIVE IN ADVEEBIAL FINAL SEN- 
TENCES. — When the result is looked upon as practically cer- 
tain, and not a mere conception, an indicative may be used 
after bamit and baf final. The tendency to use an indicative, 
is, naturally enough, gaining ground. 
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Unb ba^ fein llcineS Jgorn bie S'lijm^j'^m nld^t erfc^redft 
@r'8 unter Olofen fd^tau tterjiedt. (Wieland.) 

And lest his Utile horn should terrify the nymphs, he cunningly hides 
it in roses. 

@e^en ®ie ntc^t mit mtr, bamit ffe ntc^t [9 beutlid^ pe'^t, baf id^ ©k 

Ke6e. (GeUert.) 

J3o not go with me, lest she should see too clearly that I love you. 

246. STJPINE.— When the subject of the final sentence is 
the same as that of the principal sentence, the infinitive with 
gu or xtm 311 (supine) is frequently used. 

SGBa§ ^att i^r bmn gctl^an, urn fie ju tetten ? (Sch.) 
What have you done, then, to save her ? 

which might he written bamit i'^r jtc rettet. 

Occasionally the subject of the infinitive is different from 
that of the principal sentence, but is clear from the context : — 

©c^etttt tttir bie ©onne |eute, unt 'dh% 5U iifeeriegcrt waS gefiern war. 

(Goethe's Egm.) 
Does the sun shine on me to-day, that I may ^ponder over what 
happened yesterday ? 

2i7. ATJXILIARIES OF MOOD.— Instead of a simple subjunctive, an 
auxiliary of mood (especially mogen) is sometimes used in a final sentence, 
exactly as we use may. 

Saturn e6cn Sin '\^ iwrangccitt, bamit tdji ciiC^ in ffaffung fe^cn rao^te. (Soh.) 
I huirried, on before expressly that I might prepare you for tlie result, 

®te cnttief t^n gcrn, bamit cr fur ft^ forgcn moge. (Gfoe.) 
She willingly let him go that he might looTc after himself. 

248. ADJECTIVAL PINAL SENTENCES.— As in Latin, 
a relative pronoun with a subjunctive is often used to express 
a purpose : — 

■©^idt eincn ftc^ein SSoten i:^m entgegen, bcr auf gel^eimem Seg t^tf 
ju mir fii|>re. (Sch.) _ 

Send a trusty messenger to meet him, to bring {who may bring) him 
to me secretly. 



Q 2 
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SENTENCES OF TIME ANB PLACE. 

249. aSctitt DISTINGUISHED FEOM OTHEE WOEDS. 
— 5tl§, ba, meaning when, are to be distinguished from aenn ; 
they can then only refer to single events, mostly in past time; 
reenn may refer to any time, past, present, or future, and 
means on any occasion when. It is often said to express in- 
definite frequency. 

SBir fal^ren gu SBerg, .wir fe^ren wtebei: 
Sffienn ber .SutfiicE ruft, wenn erwa^en bic Siebcr. (Sch.) 
We go to the mountain, we come home again when the aichoo calls, 
when songs awake. 

<Son% wenn ber aSater augjog, ba rear eln Sreucn, njenn er wiebertam. 

(Sch.) 
Formerly, when the father left home, there was a rejoicing when 
he came back again. 

Obs. — SBaiiii, which was formerly used as the correlative of katiit, and is 
BtiH sometimes so used in poetry, has, in this sense, given place to irenn, and 
IS mostly limited to its interrogative meaning. It is a conjunction of time 
in the following : — 

SSBonn in 3I6eni) 
Stu^l lint loBenti 
®t(^ auf S^ol unb SBalbung fcnft ; 



SSSonnett&umcnt) 
©taun' icji faumcnb 
Donn som !Damm tie ®egenb on. (Salis.) 



250. WUS, ha, refer to definite events, alS in the past only, 
ba in the present as ■well. 

Sa no^ QltteS lag in wctkv Seine, ba l^attefi bu dntfc^Iuf unb 
ajJut^ ; unb je^t, ba ber ©rfolg ba i|i, ba fangp bu on m jagen. 

(Sch.) 

When everything was far ahead, you had courage and resolution; 
gndnow, when success is at hand, you begin to falter. 

251. itQie, as a conjunction of time, generally means 
as soon as; sometimes it corresponds almost exactly to the 
English as. 
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252. SCSalrenb, inbem. — SBo^wnb denotes that an action 
is going on simultaneously with another ; inbem, though in 
older German and in poetry used interchangeably with 
Jccil^renb, generally adds to the idea of while, the notion of 
inasmuch as, by, &o. 

@ie faffen i^ren ffeinb mit SBuf^, 
Snbem tc^ na^ be8 Sl^iereS Senbe 
5lug jiarJer &auji baS ®;pecr berfenbc. (Sch.) 
They grapple their foe furiously, while I with vigorous hand hurl 
my spear against the monster's loins. 

SBcr lernt iiic^t, inbem er le^rte ? (Herder.) 
Who does not learn by teaching ? 

Obs. 1. — SttJa^rcnb kaf is often used. 3nbef,tiifcejfcn, are conjunotiona meaning 
tcliile as well as adverbs meaning meanwhile. 

Obs. 2. — SESeit, generally the ec[uiTalent of because, is also a temporal con- 
junction meaning while : — 

Zae Sifen muj gefcjiiniSct lucrtcn, weit ee gtii^t. 
Iron must be forged while it is red-hot. 

253. TENSES WITH feit, fcitbcm.-A present with feit, 
feitbem, both in the dependent clause and in the clause on 
which it depends, is rendered in English by a perfect ; an 
imperfect by a pluperfect. 

©ie ©eutfc^cn fijnnen erft iiScr Siteratur urt^eiten, feitbem fie eine 
eigene Siteratur l^aten. 

It is only since they have possessed a literature of their own, 
that the Germans have been able to pronounce an opinion on lite- 
rature. 

0^immer fang id} ftcub'ge Sieber 
©eit iS) beine ©timme 6in. (Sob.) 
Ifever have I sung joyous songs, since I have been thy mouthpiece. 

254. SUBJUNCTIVE WITH US, c^e 3313, 6ig bag, e^e, 

occasionally take a subjunctive, when the clause introduced 
by them refers to a future and uncertain event. The sequence 
of tenses is in this case observed, an imperfect subjunctive 
being used after a past tense. 

aWelbe il^m bie 0lac^ric^t, e^c er fte burc^ 5tnbetre erfa'^re. 
Tell him the news, before he hea/rs it from others. 
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2)0(^ :^offte man, bte ©tobt wenigfienS noc^ fo lange l^inju'^atten,, 
his mon bag ©etreibe roiirbe einernten (bnncn. (8ch.) 

£ut they hoped to hold the town at least until they could get in- 
the harvest. 

But these conjunctions are by far tlie most frequently used 
■with an indicative. In Trench the tendency is to put a sub- 
junctive after jusqu'a ce que wherever there is any excuse for 
it ; in German it" is just the opposite. 

Obs. — aSlS is often, as in the second example above, pre- 
ceded by fo tange. 

255. HAEDLY...WHEN; NO SOONER... THAN.— 
The English dependent sentence after hardly, no sooner,. 
is rendered in German by another principal sentence be- 
ginning with fo, occasionally bo : — 

Ma\im wax bcr SSater tobt, fo !ommt ein Seber 
Wlit feinem Sfting. (Leasing.) 
No sooner was the father dead, than each of them came with his- 
ring. 

Sometimes fp is omitted, and in excited passages, the order is unafiected :. 

ZoS) iem War lamn ba3 SBort entfal^rcn, 
fSl!iit)t' cr'8 tm SBufcn gem icnral^ren. (Sch.) 
Yet scarce had the word escaped his lips, than he would gladly have recalled it.. 

Jtoum ijl cin grofcS aBetl get^att, 
Silt neucS tji fd^on ousgekac^t. (Goethe.) 
No sooner is a great worh done, than a new one is thought out. 

Sometimes the second clause is connected to that containing {aunt hy the- 
conjuuctiTB unb. 

256. ONLY "WHEN is rendered either by nic^t i1^a ol8 h\l 
or by erjt al8 : — 

5Kan erfannte fte vi^t t^tx olg 618 fie ganj nal§e ^crongetreten icareiu 

or — aWaii erfannte fte crp al8 j!c aaren. 

They were only recognised when they came quite near. 

257. ADJECTIVAL WHEN, WITH ANTECEDENT.— 
If when has an antecedent, it is generally rendered by too,, 
sometimes by ba : — 
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as gie6t im 3Wenfc£(ente6en 5tugen6UcEe, wo er bem ffiettgcifl nfifier 
i|i aU [onft. (Seh.) 

There are moments in men's life, when he is nearer to the spirit 
of the universe than at ordinary times. 

Srinn're mic^ ni^t iener fd^oneit Xage, ha mir im >§aug bie freie 
©tdtte gat. (Q-oe.) 

Do not remind me of those bright days when your house gave me 
free: entertainment. 

258. WHEEEVEE, WHENEVEE. — SSo auc^ (immct), 
wo^in aud; (imnter), wherever, whithersoever, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by a subJTinotiye, oftener by the indicative of mogen or 
(onnen: — 

e§ ijl 6rai) unb I66li(^, einen SSofewic^t, njo er auc^ fiel^e, aitjus 
gteifm. (Sch.) 

It is good and praiseworthy to attack a villain fearlessly, 
wherever he may he placed. 

Whenever is generally rendered by fo oft oIS j wherever, when 
definite, by uhtxaU tco. 

259. WHEN EENDEEED BY ttlOtauf.— When, in the 
latter part of an English sentence, is often equivalent to 
and thereupon. It is then rendered by worauf. 



CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

260. INDICATIVE USED. — The causal conjunctions 
tceil, ba, and nun when used, as it is occasionally is, as a con- 
junction, are followed by an indicative. 

Oba. Occasionally lio»on top, baran lap, iaxajxi kap are practically equi- 
valent to because, as 

eiiiet pir6t ni(J;t taDon, tof cr einen Sng faflet. 
A man does not die, because lie fasts for a day. 

3c^ evtonnte i^n taran, kaf a (lommette. 
I recognised him by his stammering. 

The difference between wetl and ba is this: aeil gives the 
real cause of an action or fact ((Sein§grunb), ba the ground of 
an inference, the reason why we make the statement {(SxUnnU 
ni^grunb). The one gives the real, the other the logical 
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ground. If correlative adverbs are used in the principal sen- 
tence, barunt, begreegett, &c., correspond to reeil, folgtic^, olfo, fo, 
&c. to ia. Compare : — 

So boS ■iQoli im SCBaffer fc^rcitnmt, fo ijl c§ leid^ttr, atS bag SBaJTet 
(where because wood swims in water is not the reason why it is 
lighter than water, but the reason why we think so) with 

©aS -^olj fd^wimmt tm SEBaffer, >neil e8 leic^tei: aU ba§ SBaffet ijt 
(where because it is lighter than water is the real reason of its 
swimming). 

Hence iiie use of ia is very common when the principal clause does not 
jnerely state a fact, hut at the same time implies an inference : — 

5)ai Untcrne^mcn war bc^o leister, fca ©ai^ftit vm iBcrtl^cibigern ent$t6f t Njar. 

(Sch.) 
T!ie undertaking was all the easier, m Saxony was entirely denuded of 
troops. 
"Where not only the actual easiness of the undertaking, but the conclusion 
of some persons concerned that it was easier is suggested. 

Thus ba is very often used when the principal clause contains a question. 

SBatum noi^ tangct aigcfonbcrt leien,' ba toic Bercinigt Seber reider luerten. 

(Sch.) 
Wliy live apart any longer, when union makes each of tis richer. 
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261. PEOTASIS AND APODOSIS. — The statement 
made subject to a condition, in other words the principal sen- 
tence containing the conclusion, is called the apodosis, the 
adverbial sentence in which the condition is contained is 
called the protasis or hypothetical sentence. Thus in the pro- 
verb — 

If wishes were horses, beggars woiild ride, 

" Beggars would ride " is the apodosis, "if wishes were 
horses " the protasis. 

The normal form of introducing a condition is by njcnn — 
other forms will be discussed in § 265. 

262. THEEE FOEMS. — There are two obvious forms 
which a conditional sentence may assume. (1) Both condition 
and conclusion may be real, as in the sentence — 

If I receive anything, I will give it you. 
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where the speaker admits freely that he may receive some- 
thing, and accordingly holds out a hope of giving something, 
(2.) The condition and conclusion may be unreal, as in 

If I had received anything, I would have given it yon, 

where the solo object of the speaker is to say what would 
have happened under supposed circumstances. 

Between these two cases we have a case which is more 
marked in classical languages, but is still to be noticed in 
German, viz. (3) when the condition (and therefore the con- 
clusion) is possible though improbable, as— ^ 

If I were to receive something, I would give it you. 
Should I receive anything, I would give it you, 

where the speaker thinks he may receive something, but is 
doubtful about it. 



263. CONDITION AND CONCLUSION EEAL.— The 
indicative is used, and the tense is the same in both parts, 
except that, when future time is referred, a present is pre- 
ferred to a future in the conditional clause. 

5ffienn euer ©eiciffen rein ifl, fo feib i^r frei. (Goe.) 
If your conscience is clear, you are free. 

aCBarum bulbete fie bie 5tnno^erung cineS fjrembeti, wenn fte if)m feine 
>&o|fnung 5U mac^en ^atte ^ (Heyse.) 

Why did she permit the advance of a stranger, if she had no hope 
to offer him ? 

264. CONDITION AND CONCLUSION UNEEAL.— 
The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive (occasionally the 
conditional) is used in the protasis, the present or past con- 
ditional, or the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in the 
apodosis. 

Wtaw^tt reore fein Sijfeaii^t genjorben, wenn man i:^n nid^t bafiir 

ge^ialten ^dtte. 
Many a man would never have become a reprobate, if he had been 

thought to he one. 

3ufrieben ware ic^, reenn niein a3otf niic^ ri'tl^mtc. (Goe.) 
/ should be contented, if my people praised me. 
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265. POSSIBLE BUT NOT PEOBABLE.— There is no 
distinct form as in Latin and Gtreek, but the impossibility ex- 
pressed by the imperfect subjunctive is often softened down 
by using fottte. 

3(^ tin ein sjerloreneS SBaifenfinb, unb njenn t(^ aud^ cineu 33ater 
'^ahn fottte, mic^ Serlangt ni^t sjor fein Qtngefic^t ju treten. 

(Heyse.) 

I am a desolate orphan, and if I still should have a father I have 
no desire to see his face. 

3d^ :^ore ©d^iitte braugen, fagte fte. SBenn e§ ber SBalter fein 
foUte, lo^t bie JUai^t bariifcer nid^t ijerge|en. (Heyse.) 

/ h^ar footsteps outside, said she. If it should be Walter, do not 
let the night pass without speaking. 

266. OTHEE CONJUNCTIONS MEANING IF.— gatl^ 
in case, wofern literally in so far as, are sometimes used instead 
of icenn, and with the same construction. 3Bo is chiefly used 
in the phrase wo mijglic^, if possible. 

Senn (Sic^er^eit iji ni(^t fiir eud^, wofcrn 
!Der Sanbsogt lefienb biefcm ©turm entfommt. (Sch.) 
For safety is not for you, if but the governor escape this storm 
alive. 

3)Ianc^cS tonnten fie tl^un, wcfern fie eg l^eimlic^ BottBrad^ten. (Goe.)' 
Many things they could do, did they but perform them secretly. 

©ie werben mic^ tettcn, unb »o t(^ o^ne IKettung sjerloren 6in, il^AU 
nel^menb urn mi^ aeinen. (Sch.) 

They will save me, and if I am irretrievably lost, they will weep 
compassionately for me. 

Ohs. @o, -vrhicli stands regularly at tlie head of the apodosis, is occa- 
sionally used in the protasis, and then like other words, meaning if, throve 
the verb to the end. 

267. ELLIPSIS OF IF.— The conjunction wenn is fre- 
quently omitted, and the protasis is then arranged like an 
interrogative sentence, which it really is ; that is, the finite- 
verb first, then the subject, and so on. 

SBiHfl bu bi(^ felfier erfennen, fe fte^, wie bie 5tnbern e§ tmBcn, 
SIBiflfi bu bie 5lnbern toerfte^en, Hid' in bein eigneS -©etj. (Sch.) 
If you wish to know yourself, see how others act; if you wish tO' 
understand others, look into your own heart. 
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Qtc^ rou^teji bu, Jcie'g gif^tein ifi 

@o reol^Iig ouf bent ©runb, 

®u ^tcg|i l^inunter, wie bu tlji 

Unb njurbeji erfi gefunb. (Goe.) 

Ah ! did you hut know how happy little fishes are down here, yoi^ 
would come down to us without more ado, and then indeed 
he cured. 

268. CONDITION IN ANOTHEE POEM.— It often 
happens that the protasis of a conditional sentence is not put- 
in the shape of a subordinate, but implied by some words in 
the principal sentence. 

5Ric^t Mm bie§ gattje, retc^e ©tianb, ni<^t 
^Xm aHe Sanber, bic bag STOeet umfagt, 
SKod^t' idft ijor eud^ fo jlel^'n, wie \^x uor mir. (Sch.) 
Not for all this wealthy island, no, not for all the lands that the 

ocean encompassed, would I stand before you as you stand 

before me. 

Were the condition embodied in a clause, it would be 

aOenn man mir bie§...ga6e. 

3c^ |atte gcrn itur immcr fortgeaac^t, 
Um fo gelel^rt mit euc^ mii^ ju 6ef))rec^en. (Goe.) 
Gladly would I have watched yet longer, to enjoy such learned 
conversation with you. 

So in English — 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look 
To win thee, lady; 
i. e. if I might thereby. win thee. 

269. MODEST STATEMENT.— Hence the conditional 
tense, or imperfect subjunctive is used, as in English, for 
making a statement modestly ; some such protasis as, if you 
would allow me to say so, being understood. 

aSon ben STOenfc^en wUf te i^ nur reenigeS unb wenig (SrfreuIid^cS ju 
fagen. (Goe.) 

Of the men I could not say much, nor would that be very satis- 
factory. 
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270. APODOSIS IN ANOTHEE FOEM.— Sometimes 
■ the apodosis assumes a different form. 

Scr .ffonig f^wort, bie l^interliji'ge S^at 
Unb tear' eg aud^ an feinent cig'nen ©ol^n 
5luf § [d^rctfliC^fle ju a:^nben. (Sch.) 

The Icing swears that he will punish the trick most terribly, even 
were his own son the culprit, 

where ju a^nben implies, ba^ er a'^nben werbe. Notice further 
the ellipsis after unb. 

271. INCONSISTENCY OE TENSES.— The following 
example illustrates an idiom found in most languages — 

Unb font' bie -gofle felSer in bie ©c^ranfen 
SKir foH ber 2Rut^ nid^t wei^en unb ni(^t reonlen. (Sch.) 
And though hell itself should enter the lists, my spirit shall not 
falter. 

Instead of an imperfect subjunctive or a conditional in the 
apodosis to correspond to that in the protasis, instead, in 
fact, of saying my courage would not yield, he says my courage 
shall not yield. The explanation is easy. The writer having 
made the assumption that hell would appear in the lists 
against him, and having put that impossible supposition in 
the imperfect subjunctive, as grammar requires, is so struck 
with the vividness of the picture he has called up, that he 
goes on as if it were real, and concludes his sentence as if he 
had said " If hell appears in the lists against me." 

So in English — 

I'll speak to it though heU itself should gape. 
And in Latin — 

Me truncus iUapsus cerebro 

Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset. 

And in French — 
S'il ^pousait la fille du due de Bourgogne, il reunissait tot ou 
tard en un royaume gigantesque I'Aquitanie et les Pays- 
Bas, entre lesquels Louis XI perissait 6touff^. (Michelet.) 

On croyait surprendre et conquerir D61e ; elle prise, la pro- 
vince eut suivie ; la MeiUeraie revenait convert de gloire, le 
premier general du silcle. (Ibid.) 
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Mr.Farrar (p. 150) remarks: " these occasional irregula- 
rities are due to the triumph of the dramatic tendency over 
formal grammar." 



272. CONDITIONAL SENTENCE ADJECTIVAL.— 
Sometimes a relative pronoun practically introduces a con- 
dition ; in that case the construction of the sentence is the 
same as if the construction were present. 

@ie i^atte jeben Wlann taufc^en mujlett, bem fie angel^ijicen gelotit l^otte. 

(Heyse.) 
She must have deceived any man, had she promised him her affec- 
tion. 

This might however be classed with consecutive sen- 
tences. 

273. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES.— A concessive sen- 
tence is really a conditional sentence with some word like 
even inserted. Accordingly in German such sentences are 
introduced by wenn au(^, wenn fi^on, »enn gleic^ or by com- 
pounds of d6, ofcgleic^, oBfi^on, ofireo^I. — If a compound of wenn 
be used, the moods and tenses follow the rules given above. 
As, however, the condition brought forward is generally a 
real one, the indicative is more common than the subjunctive 
in concessive sentences. 

The apodosis is introduced by fo, bo^, beniioc^. 

gScnn ix e§ aud^ itii^t nnx, ber bie <Ba^\(n na^ 5Prag locfte, fo xoax 
eS boc^ fcin Setragen, waS i|men bie ©inna'^me biefer ©tabt 
erlei^tertt. (Sch.) 

Though it was not he who invited the Saxons to Prague, yet it 
was his conduct which facilitated the occupation of that 
town. 

SEit fiitc^tcn un§ itie^t, wenn gtei^ bie SCBelt untergtnge, iinb bie 
SBerge mitten in'g mtx fielen. (Luther's Bible.) 

274. COMPOUNDS OF o6. — The condition introduced 
by otgleic^, &c., being always a real one, these conjunctions 
are nearly always followed by an indicative. 
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DBglcic^ man bem geinbe nur eine geringe Wladft entgcgcnjufelen 
f)atk, fo lonnte man bod^ fjD^m,fi(l) fxfjaKi(itm ju fonncn. 

Though they had only a small force to oppose to the enemy, yet 
they might hope to maintain their position. 

=06 fie ben SKenfc^ert gtet^ tt)unberK(^ Sortam, fo war SRiemanb aufa 
merffam ober Hug genug, bie innere roa^re Urfac^e ju entbcden. 

(Goe.) 

Though she seemed strange to people, no one was shrewd enough 
or observant enough to discover the real reason. 

Ohs. 1. Notice oS....gteie^ separated. 

Oha. 2. 06 without fi^on, gteiii^ is sometimes used in the sense of 



^Ithotu/h. 



D6 attcS in ctoigem fSStHj^l fteift 

©8 it^ixct int SttJc^fcI eiit tiil^'S"^ (Seifl. 



Obs. 3. Occasionally a subjunctive present ^(not an imperfect) is found 
mthoiau(^, &c. 

06 a«^ We SeSmsial^it 
3in 3le6c(mcer Detfc^wimmc, 
Oejti^ert teitet un8 
3)a8 SBott bet innctn ©timme. 
Though the path of life should he lost {and it may very likely he lost). 



275. OMISSION OP oh AND fvetttt.— As in conditional 
sentences, the conjunction is often omitted in the protasis. 
In this case aud^, gletd^, &o., are often retained, and only o6, 
wenn, &o., dropt. 

Two forms may be used: — 

(1.) The order and moods of an interrogatiTe sentence : — 

@tnb ou(^ bie olten Siid^er ni(^t jur <§anb, 
(ate ftnb in unfern -gerjen eingef^riefien. (Sch.) 
^en though the old books are not to be found, they are written in 
our hearts. 

Soc^, ^dtte aud^ glei(^ cin Sufatt ber 01otur 
@ie tceggeraft — wir |ie§en bo(^ bie 3K6rbcr. 
Yet, though some natural cause had carried her away, we should 
be called her murderers. 

(2.) The order and form may be that of an imperative 
sentence, with a present subjunctive or niogen : — 
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2)cr SKcnfd^ erfd^^tt, a fel aud^,ttjer tt ntag, 
©in le^teS (Stud unb etneitte|ten 3:og. (Goe.) 
To maw comes, he he who he may, his last success and his 
last day. 

®o wte bie Siefe beg 2»cere8 attescit ru'^ig Bleifit, bie OBerftad^c 
tnag auc^ noc^ fo tcutl^en. (Winckelmann.) 

As the depths of the sea always remain at rest, though the 
surface be ever so ruffled. 

276. (S§ fei benn, i>a^....,onh/ grant that may often be rendered 

by unless indeed. 

Sdji fe^e nm luc^cn Stad^t^eit c8 ter fotgenten Sttngen foiintE, tocnn un8 bcr 
Borljcrgel^cnke npii() fo 3eriif;rt ^attc. ®8 fei beitn, baf lie frfgenbe on fHlji 
fettjl nt(^t ru^rend genug tuSre. (Lessing.) 

I do not see what harm it could do to the second description, had thejirst 
moved us ever so strmigly, unless indeed the second is not in itself 
sufficiently moving. 

Ser, «mS cr vtttcte meilcc 

%\xS) nic^t gu fc^n uertangt', eg luStc iam, 
iBag er jum jisettenmat e8 rettm foHte. (Lessing.) 
WJio did not ask even to see again lier whom he had saved, except indeed it 
should be his fate to save her a second time, 

277. ADJECTIVAL POEM.— Concessive sentences are 
often introduced by the interrogatives wer, icelcljer, or by in- 
terrogative adverbs, njo and its compounds, wie, &c., with auc^ 
attached. Some sentences in English may begin either with. 
however or whoever, &c., or with though ... ever so, &c. 

The same principles apply to the words in such sentences 
as to the moods in ordinary concessive sentences. An indi- 
cative is used if the statement of the dependent clause is 
intended to be accepted as a fact, a present subjunctive or 
jnijgen in other cases. 

9Bie weit er aixSj bie ©titnme fc^atlt, 
sRid^tS Se6enbe§ ttitrb ^i(x erfcltcEt. (Sch.) 
Sowever far he sends his voice, nothing loving is seen here. 

aSaS eS auc^ fei, bein Se6en ftd^r' \^ bir. (Sch.) 
Whatever it he, I promise you your life. 
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SBa§ er and) ©c^reereS juag tierfc^utbet '^aitn, 
©trofc genug ifi fein cntfe^tit^ ^anivoat. (Sch. Tell.) 
However grave the crime he has committed, his own terrible handi- 
craft is punishment enough for him. 

Sometimes such, sentences begin witli fo : — 

©0 gro^e Srwartungcn mS) gaiij Suto^ja {e^t |)egte, fo gtng bo(i^ 

otteS ganj anberS. (Archenholz.) 

Great as were the expectations that all Europe now cherished, 
.everything went quite differently. 

278. WHETHER ... OE.— It is important to distinguish 
two cases of the English word whether, (1) in the sentence — 

I will ask whether he likes it or not, 

whether is an interrogative adverb to be rendered by ofi; 
(2) in the sentence — 

Whether he likes it or not, he must do it, 

whether introduces a conditional or concessive clause. 

In case (2), there is no German equivalent for whether, 
unless nienn be used. It is more common to put the conditional 
clause in the form of an imperative or one of the substitutes 
for it. 

giic^t real^r — bem SGSefen, bo3 
I)i(!^ rcttetc — eg fei ein @ngel ober 
©in 3Kenft^ — bem tnoc^tet i'^r, unb bu Befonberg, 
@ern wieber Uiele grofe 3)ienjie f^un ? 
Would you not gladly whether he he an angel or a man ? 



COHPAHATIVE SENTENCES. 

279. 2CI8, Wie. — The commonest form of comparative 
sentence is introduced by atS after a comparative, wie after 
fo, eBenfo, expressed or understood. 

3c^ flnge, ttjte ber 93ogeI fliigt. (Goe.) 
I sing as the bird sings. 
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®ein ©liicf wax grower aU man Bered^net f^atU. (Sch.) 
His success was greater than had been calculated. 

Obs. 3e nac^bcm means in proportion as, according as. 



_ 280. SENTENCES BEGINNING WITH fo.— Both prin- 
cipal and dependent sentences often begin with fo, qualifying 
an adjective or an adverb. The fo of the dependent clause 
is rendered by as, and influences the order like a relative 
adverb. The fo of the principal clause is a demonstrative 
adverb. 

Though such sentences can be rendered literally in 
English, it is only by a free translation that their real force 
can generally be given : — 

©0 '^od^ er jianb, fo tief unb f(^md'|Iic^ fei fein gatt. (Soh.) 
Once he stood high ; let his fall be all the greater and more 
shameful. 

where a literal rendering (" let his fall be as great as he stood 
high") would be out of the question. 

<ap fe'^r 5trifiotete§ bie ©inri^tung Bon Sart:^ago in ^olitifd^er 
aiiicEft^t rii^mt, fo wentg 9Bert:^ '^at fie fur bte ©efc^ic^te 
ber SWenf^:§eit. (Herder.) 

Though Aristotle praises very highly the organisation of 
Carthage from a political point of view, yet it has 
played but an insignificant part in the history of the 
world. 

281. THE... THE, BEFORE COMPAEATIVES.— These 
words which, in English, are of course not the article, but 
a case of a demonstrative pronoun, are rendered in German 
by je ... bejio, je ... je, or je ... urn fo. 

3e mefir ber aSorratB fcSmoIj, befto f(firccEltc§ci; ttiuc^S ber >§unger. 

(Sch.) 
The more the provisions melted away, the more terribly did 
the famine increase. 

282. AS IF is rendered in German by olg tcenn, al8 oi. 
But perhaps the commonest idiom is to use the elliptical form 
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of the conditional sentence, arranged like an interrogative 
sentence : — 

JC^ut, cil§ roetin ^^t ju ^aufe nidret. (Goe.) 
Do as if you were at home. 

3Kit jtnnenbem -§au^t faf ber .Saifet ba, 
5llg gebdd^t' cr tiergangener 2^it. (Sch.) 
Pensively sat the emperor there, as though he were thinking of 
hygone days. 

The real construction is — 

5llg er ft^m wurbc, gcba(^t' er.... 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOME VEKBS. 

Only verbs presenting some diflB.culty to an EngKsliman 
are given here. The numbers refer to the sections of the 
Syntax : — 



oBtat^en 


dissuade 


nitrctcn > 


resign 


aine^mm 


take away 


ai^tm 


heed 




consider as 




esteem 


a'^Kim 


avenge, punish 


(ifnen (imp.) 


forbode 


antcten 


adore 


anfoHcn 


attack 


onfangei! 


begin 


anfle^ett 


beseech 


(inge^en 


accost, affect 


angrcnjen 


be adjacent 


ongtctfen 


attack 


an^nim ' 


gain advantage 


an^aCtcn 


train, encourage 




sue for 


on^ingen ^ 


attach, impute 


onilagen * 


accuse 


ontommm (imp.) 


come over " 




depend on f • 


otilai^Eln 


smile on 


antiegen 


importune ■> 


anmaf en (fii^) 


arrogate to oneself 


onnel^mm (p^) 


interest oneseH in 


antat6en 


advise 


ameim 


address 


onfi^tiefen 


attach 



einem eturaa 


61 


einem etrooe 


61 


tincm ttteaS 


72 


(1) gen. ; (2) auf, aoo. 


94, 106 (59 


einm fur 


20 


ace. 


46 


cttrns an einem 


105 (5) 


dat. (ace. old) 


53 


ace. 


46 


ace. 


46 


(1) aco. ; (2) mit 


46, 121 


eincn um 


130 (3) 


ace. 


46 


an, with ace. 




ace. 


46 


einem etmaS 


70 


einen ju 




um 


130 (3) 


einem cftuaS 


61 


ace. and gen. 


96 


ace. or dat. 




auf, ace. 


106 (2) 


aco. 




dat. 


70 • 


(1) gen., pilji being ace; 


95 


(2) ace, fid) being dat. 


46 


gen. 


94 


einem etwaS 


61 


ace. 


46 


einen an with aec. 


106 



' Literally Mckfrom one, not step atsm/ from. 

" In phrases like i^t werbct i^m nii^H an^aten, you won't get the better of him. 

3 ®r ^at mir cin8 angcpngt, he has played me a tricle. 

* Notice auf Set6 unb Seden anilagen. 

^ ©8 fam mir cine Suri|t an ; c8 tommt mii^ eine 8ujl nn ju f))ieten, 

^ S8 lommt uiet auf ba8 ®(ucC on. 

' Literally lie against, stiek to. 

b2 
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(infcl^cn 


look on as 


tinen fur 


20 




see in 


cincm ct>i),i8 


70 


anf))re^En 


ask for 


einen um 


130 (3) 


anfle^en 


snit, become 


dat. 


63, 70 


antteiicit 


incite 


einen ju 




argent (fii^) 


be vexed 


(1) u6er vfith ace. ; 


Ul f6) 
105 (5) 






(2) an with dat. 


auftcgen 


impose on 


einem tttnaS 


70 


Sangcn (imp.) 


tremble 


cinem sor with dat. 


69, 112 (4) 


Setenlen (ficSi) 


bethink oneself 


gen. 


95 




reflect 


itSet with ace. 


110 (6) 


ieticncn 


serve 


ace. 


48 


iekienen (ji^) 


avail oneself of 


gen. 


91 


Icbro^cn 


threaten 


einen mit 


48 


Seturfen 


need 


gen. sometimes ace. 


92 


Bcfc|tcii 


command 


(1) dat. ; 


63 






(2) cincm ctnjaS 


61 


Scflcigen or | .. ., 


devote oneself to 


gen., rarely auf with 
aco. 


|95 


icfreien 


deliver 


einen son 




iegcfieni (pi^) 


resign 


gen. 


93 


iegegnen 


meet 


dat. 


64 


iege^vm 


desire, demand 


gen. or ace. 


95 


ic^ovteti 


persevere 


Bei with dat., auf with 


48 


Scjagen 


suit 


dat. [dat. 


48,63 


leiitingen 


apply, inculcate 


einem ettsciS 


70 


tefprnmcn 


get 


ace. 


48 




suit 


dat. 


63 


ictieSen ' (intr.) 


please 


dat. 


63 


iele^tcn 


instruct in 


ace. person, gen. or 


51 


iemfi(^tigcn (fidji) 


make oneself master 


gen. [oon thing 


95 


iemeiflcm (lid^) 


ditto. [of 


gen. 


95 


bcmu^en (|i(^) 


trouble oneself 


um 


130 (3) 


bcneiben 


envy 


einem ctwas ' 


48, 61 


ierauBcn 


rob 


1) ace. and gen. ; 
(2) einem etmaS 


93 






73 


ictgen 


hide 


einen «or with dat. 


112 (4) 


Setufen (fi^i) 


appeal 


ttuf with ace. 


106 (5) 


Sefcjiribcn (fl^) 


acquiesce in 


gen. 


95 


icfifiilbiaen 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


96 


ief^ttctcn (fiS)) 


complain 


iiet with aco. 


110 (5) 


Beftnneit (pij)) 


bethink oneself 


gen. (sometimes auf) 


95 


iePe^en 


consist 


au8 


114 (3) 




insist 


auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


ieltia^ren 


protect 


einen »oc with dat. 


112 (4) 


6itttn * 


ask 


einen um 


130 (3) 



1 Literally betake oneself from ; the verb is used in other ways : (iii^ nuf 
tic JJir^e 6cgc6en, &e. 

' Also a personal verb : to like, approve, 

3 But if the person only or the tMng only is expressed, it is put in the 
accusative. 

^ Also taS Sitt' id) iie^, when the thing is expressed by a neuter pronoun. 
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Iirau(^en 


need, use 


ace, sometimes gen. 


92 


kouern (imp.) 


grieve 


ace. 


53 


imUn ' 


think 


(1) gen. ; (2) on, dat.; 


95, 105 






(3) auf, ace. ; (4) liter 


106, 110 


tauten (imp.) 


seem 


aco. or dat. [ace. 


53, 69 


kftrilcn (imp.) 


thirst 


cineu nai^ 


53 


rinpopen 


inspire 


eincm etiuaS 


70 


emjcben 


inspire 


eincm etmaS 


70 


eintitben {fvi)) 


imagine 


mit ctwaS 


70 


efdn (imp.) 


icedet 


etnem vet ' 


69 


entfiuSctit (fidji) 


renounce 


gen. 


93 


ent6e^ren 


do without 


aoc. (formerly gen.) 


46 


enttinken 


release, deliver 


ace. and gen. or son 


93 


mtblofen 


strip 


ace. and gen. or Don 


93 


entbtcd^en {fi^) 


abstain from 


gen. 


93 


entfaflen 


escape 


dat. 


72 


entjelten ' 


pay the penalty of 


aoc. (formerly gen.) 




cnt^atten (ftt^) 


ahstain from 


gen. or oon 


93 


en4nlten * 


release 


ace. and gen. 


93 


entlatcn 


unburden 


ace. aud gen. or son 


93 


entlaffen 


dismiss, release 


ace. and gen. 


93 


cnttoigen 


release 


ace. and gen. or son 


93 


entrot^en 


do without 


gen. or ace. 


93 


cntcufien (jiiif)) 


get angry 


jibet ace. 


110 (5) 


cntf(l)lagen ((i*) 


renounce, get rid of 


gen. 


93 


entfeien 


deprive 


ace. and gen. 


93 


entfinnen (fit^) 


remember 


gen. 


95 


entmo^nen 


disaccustom 


ace. and gen. or »on 


93 


entjie^en 


take away 


ace. and dat. 


72 


etbarmcn {^lO)) 


take pity on 


gen. or ub« ace. 


94,110(5) 


ctbofcn (fi^) 


get angry 


ubec ace. 


110 (5) 


erfreiJ^eit (fw^) ^ 


dare 


gen. 


95 


erfreuen (fid)) 


take pleasure in 


gen. or on dat. 


94 


crinnetn ^ 


remind 


ace. and gen. or on 
with ace. 


96, 105 (5) 


criu^nEit (f«i!)) 5 


dare 


gen., sometimes ace. 

or ju 
etnem etuoS or ace. 


95 


erioffen 


remit, excuse 


61 






and gen. 




ettetigen 


release 


ace. and gen. or •am 


93 


ctliegen 


suqoumb 


dat. 


63 



' (1) (2) call to mind, remember ; (3) excogitate, devise ; (4) wos benfcn 
®ie baruber ? 

' Sometimes an ace. of the person, sometimes a gen. of the thing is 
found. 

3 Sometimes takes an ethic dative as well : cr foU c8 mir cntgelten. 

* Also with ace. of thing, dative of person. 

5 Be bold enough to commit, eince SresetS, &o. 

* As a reflexive verb it generally has the reflexive pronoun in the accusa- 
tive, occasionally in the dative. In the latter case the thing remembered is 
in the accusative. 
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ttlofn 
•tmanaetn ^ 

irnenncn ' 
etfiauncn 

finben (fid^) 

{blgeit ^ 
fceucn (|ic^) 

fceueit (imp.) 

fricren (imp.) 

fto^nen 

fcommen 

furd^tcn (fi(|i) 

ScSiercn 

Siiite3)en (imp.) 

gcBulpcen 

geliEiiftn 

gefoHen 

gel^ov^en 

geloten' 

gcijctt 

gelangen 

geltngen (imp.) 

gelten 

(imp.) 8 
gcliifien (imp.) 
gtmaljnm 
gemefen 
greetijicB ' 
gcttueii (imp.) 



redeem 


ace. and son 


■want 


gen. 


be wanting 


dat. 


appoint 


ace. and jtt 


be frightened 


DOC dat. or ufel ace. 




formerly gen. 


be astonished 


u(et ace. 


mention 


gen. 


abstain from 


gen. 


miss, not hit 


ace, sometimes gen. 


he wanting to 


dat. * 


adapt oneself to 


in with aco. 


pray 


ju, formerly dat. only 


ask, entreat 


einen um 


run away 


Dot dat. 


curse 


dat., sometimes auf 


foUow 


dat. [with ace. 


take pleasure 


gen. or an dat. ; u6er, 




ace. ; auf, ace. ; ju 


be pleased 


ace. 


be cold 


ace. 


serve 


dat. 


profit, avail 


dat. 


fear 


»cr with dat. 


command, rule 


dat. or u6ct with aoc. 


be wanting 


mtr an SRatB (dat.) 


be due 


dat. 


mention 


gen., sometimes aoc. 


please 


dat. 


obey 


dat. 


belong 


dat. or JU 


be sparing 


mit 


arrive 


3" 


succeed 


dat. 


pass as 


fur ace. 


concern, be worth 


ace. 


desire 


einen na<9 


remind 


ace. and gen. or an ace. 


enjoy 


gen. or aoc. 


tend, redound 


eincm jU 


repent 


ace. and gen. 



93 

92 

62 

22 

93, 110 (6) 

112 (4) 

110 (5) 

95 

93 

62 

108 (2) 

126 (3) 

130 (3) 

93 

63 

64 

94, 110 (5) 

53 

53 

63 

63 

110 (5) 

63, 110 (6) 

62 

62 

95 

63 

63 

62 

121 (3) 

68 

20 

53 

S3 

96, 105 (5) 

94 

62 

53, 94 



' Also used impersonally with an. 
* (Sinen gum iRi^ter, &e., crnennen. 
^ Also occasionally mic etwaS etme^rcn. 
" If used impersonally, ei fe^lt mit an fcer 3eit. 
5 A genitive is occasionally found with flluifien. 
' ©efolgt uon is used in the passive. 

' With dative, belong, with ju form a part of, iaS gc^ott jU meinem @ute. 
Also untcr ein ©eti^t, in ein 3lmt, &e. 
' S3 gift fcin Seben, his life is at stake, 
' 5)a3 gcteidjit t^m ju ®^re. 
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■gctuo^nt 


become aware of 


gen. or aec. 


91 


gcttjo^nen 


accustom 


eineit an with ace. 


105 (5) 


^lauSen 


believe 


(1) dat. of person 

(2) ace. (l, ixs 


SS 












(3) an with ace. ' 


105 (5) 


^lei^ien 


resemble 


dat., also an with dat. 


60 






fin respect of J 


105 (4) 


grauen (imp.) 


shudder 


ctnem ^ uor with dat. 


69 


i^otten 


consider as 


cinen fur 


22 




lay stress on 


auf ace. 


106 




clmg to 


an dat. 


105 


^dtren 


await 


gen. or auf with ace. 


95 


l^eipcn 


bid 


aco. 






be called 


same case as subject 


19 


l^elfcn 


help 


dat.3 


63 


l^iiKetcdeii 


suffice 


3" 




l^inter^ottett 


•withhold 


einem cfmai 


73 


i^offen * 


hope 


ace. or auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


^pten 


hear 


ace. 






listen to 


ouf ace. 


106 (5) 


l^ulbtgen 


do homage to 


dat. 


63 


l^ungecn (imp.) 


hunger 


ace. 


53 


Itagen 


complain 


iiOct ace. 


110 (5) 


lojim 


cost 


aoe. of price, dat. or 


45 






ace. of person 


65 


Xae^en 


laugh at 


gen. or u6er aco. 


93, 110 (5) 




smile on, please '' 


dat. 


65 


(a^eln 


smile on, please 


dat. 


65 


(cBen 


live on 


gen. or Don 


88 


le^rtn 


teach 


two ace. 


51 


tosftirecfien 


release, absolve 


»on or gen. 


96 


tiilicn (imp.) 


desire 


cinen nni^ 


53 


maiden 


make 


cinen ju 


22 


ma^nen 


remind 


cinen an dat. or ace. 


105 


mangctn 


be without 


gen. 


92 


raangdn (imp.) 


be wanting 


dat. of person, an with 
dat. of thing 


62, 105 


miffatlcn 


displease 


dat. 


63 


mipgtuifcn (im.p.) 


faU 


dat. 


68 


mi^tingen (imp.) 


fail 


dat. 


68 


mi^troucn 


distrust 


dat. 


63 


nad^a^mcn^ 


imitate 


dat. or ace. 


70 



1 5ln (Sefucnfler, an SBuntcr gtauScn, to believe in ghosts, miracles, &o. 

' Sometimes aco. of the person. 

^ Ace. rare. 

* Formerly took genitive ; auf is used both with persons and things, the 
simple ace. of things only. 

5 Ille terrarum mihi prater omnes angulm ridet. 

8 If both person and thing are expressed, the person is in the dative, and 
ihe thing in the accusative. 
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na^tenien 


follow in tliought 


dat. 


70 




reflect on 


ubcr ace. 


110 (5) 


na^ma(|ieR 


imitate 


dat. of person, ace. of 

fbi-ng 

dat. of person, ace. of 


70 


na^f'^cn 


overlook 


70 






tbing 




na^jic^en 


te inferior to 


dat. 


70 


na^en 


bring near 


ace. and dat. 


60 


ne^men 


take away 


eiitem ttxoai 


73 


nu^en ^ 


beiiseful 


etnem ju 


65 


oSlicgen 


be incumbent on 


dat. 


70 


Ijflegen ' 


take care of, de- 
vote oneself to 


gen. or ace. 


94 


tS(^cn ([i<^) 


avenge oneself 


an dat. 


105 (5) 


tat|en 


advice 


ace. of tiling, dat. of 
person 


61 


ritfm 


summon 


ace. 


89 




call to 


dat. 


85 


f(|otcit 


injure 


dat. 


63 


fc^iimen (jidji) 


be asbamed 


gen. or uier ace. 


94, 110 (5) 


fd^altcn 


dispose of 


flier witb ace. 


110 (6) 


f^ettcn 


rail 


uSet ace. 


110 (5) 




caU derisively 


two ace. 


22 


f^eaen 


sbrink 


MOT dat. 


112 (4) 


f^niti'ltctn 


flatter 


dat. 


63 


f^ouen 


spare 


gen. 


93 


fel^nen (fui^) 


long 


nac^ 


122 (2) 


iirnim 


tbink 


auf ace. 


106 


ftiaren 


spare 


ace., formerly gen. 




fpieten 


play 


um 


131 


(ieueni 


steer 


ace. 






stem, resist 


dat. 


63 


fh-eiten 


fight 


um 


131 


fheien 


strive 


na($ 


122 (2) 


t^eilne^men 


participate 


on witb dat. 


91 - 


tia(^ten 


aim 


na<$ 


122 


traiicn 


trust 


dat. 


63 


ttaumen (imp.) 


dream 


eincm »on 


69 


ttojen 


(1) defy 

(2) presume upon 


dat. 


63 




ouf witb ace. 


106 (5) 


iiicifu^ten 


convict 


ace. and gen. 


96 


uict^eBen 


relieve from 


ace. and gen. 


93 


uiei^cSen (fi^) 


presume on 


gen. 


94 


liberttcffeit 


surpass 


tinen an witb dat. 


105 (4) 


iictjcugen 


convince 


ace. and gen.' 


93 


untetfangeii (fi^) 


undertake* 


gen. 


95 



1 Also witb ace. 

2 Notice States iJflegcn, ter SSJoHup pfltsm, &o. 
^ Also takes son. 

» Generally something presumptuous. 
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untciticgen 


succumb 


dat. 


63 


utitetlueiHien (ficji) 


undei-take 


gen. 


94 


serorgen 




einem etieag 


61 


BetMeten 


forbid 


cinem ettoas 


73 


Bctgeffen 


forget 


gen. or aco. 


95 


sctlafTen (fw^) 


rely on 


auf, with ace. 


106 (5) 


sermeffen (fi^) 


presume to 


gen. 


95 


serfe^en 


provide 


einen mit 




»erfe^cn (fi^) 


expect 


gen. or ace' 


95 


Berfi(J(ietn (fw^) 


make sure of 


gen. 


97 


Dertrauen 


eutrust, trust 


einem etroaS, or dat. 

only 
ace. and gen. or 


61, 63 


scrtrC'lien 


console with the 


96 




hope of 


auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


uetaeifen 


banish " 


ace. and gen. 


93 


Betdjuntiern ff\(^) 


wonder 


gen. or iiSer with ace. 


94, 110(5) 


oergid^ten 


renounce 


auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


setjttjeifein 


despair 


an with dat. 


105 (5) 


ttallen 


choose 


cineit ju 


22 


aa^m 


guard 


ace, sometimes gen. 


94 


toa^me^mat 


observe 


ace, sometimes gen. 


94 


toaiten 


exercise authority 


gen., or u6er with ace. 


97,110 (6) 


watfen 


(1) attend to ; 


gen. or ace. 


94 




(2) wait for 


gen., or auf with ace. 


95, 106 (5) 


toe^rcn 


stem, resist 


dat. 


63 


we^ren (jidj)) 


abstain from 


gen. 


93 


weic^en 


yield 


dat. 


63 


ttetgren (fii$) 


refuse to adopt 


gen. 


93 


tneiSma^^en 


persuade of ^ 


aco. of thing, ace. or 
dat. of person 




rtxtUn 


become 


same case as subject, 
or ju 


20 


toerben (imp.) 


begin to feel 


dat. 


68 


nitnfal^cen 


befall 


dat. 


62, 70 


njiterfvrerijien 


contradict 


dat. 


63, 70 


Mtbnfle^en 


resist 


dat. 


63, 70 


miUfal^cen 


oblige 


dat. 


63 


touttiigen 


deem worthy of 


ace. and gen. 


97 


jS^Ien 


reckon 


auf, with ace. 


106 (5) 


jet^en 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


96 


jiemeii 


befit 


dat. 


63 


jufel^en 


look at 


dat. 


70 


giiftiref^en 


promise, award 


aoc. and dat. 


70 


gutnen 


be angry with 


dat. 


63 



' If the thing expected is in the aco., fldfi is in the dative ; if in the geni- 
tive, fic^ji is the accusative. 

2 Generally with bc8 SanteS, 

3 With the idea of imposing upon. 
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atttunnig 

angeioren 

angenc^m 

anfid^tig 

anjUpig 

atm 

Bang 

Seturftig 

tegtecig 

tefamtt 

ieuanbett 

BettuSt 

«ifctfu(^ttg 

eigen 

etngetenf 

"nig 

erfa^ten 

fa^tg 

frinb 

fertig 

(tei 

fiemb 

finu^tBar 
getenE 
gefaft 
gc^otfant 

geffl^idt 
getei^t 



unpiopitious 


dat. 


71 


disloyal 


dat. 


71 


similar 


on or in with dat. ' 


105 (4) 


innate 


dat. 




agreeable 


dat. 


71 


in sight of 


gen. 2 


97 


offensive 


dat. 


71 


poor 


an with dat. 


105 (4) 
112 (4) 


afraiii 


»or 


in need of 


gen. 


92 


greedy- 


gen. or auf with ace. 


97, 106 (5) 




or na(5 


122 (2) 


acquainted 


mit 


121 


versed 


in with dat. 


108 (4) 


conscious 


gen.= 


91 


jealous^ 


auf with ace. 


106 (fi) 


peculiar 


dat. 


71 


mindful 


gen. 


95 


agreed 


in with dat. or 


108 (4) 




uBo: with ace* 


110 (o) 


experienced 


in with dat. 


108 (4) 


capable 


gen. 2 


97 


hostile 


dat. 


71 


finished, ready 


mit 


121 (3) 


free 


Bon or gen. 


93 


strange 


dat. 


71 


glad, proud 


gen. or iiBct with aco. 


94, 110 (5) 


productive 


an with dat. 


105 


mindful 


gen. 


97 


prepared 


auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


obedient 


dat. 


71 


sparing 


mit 


121 (3l 
108 (4 1 


sirilful 


in with dat. 


just 


gcgcn 





' Ako a dative of the person or thing resembled. 
2 Also takes an accusative of words like e8, uos. 
accompanies Bemuft is a dative, like sibi conscius. 
' Of one's power, honour, &c. 
* A gen. in one or two plurases, and in poetry. 



The fi(^ which often 
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SElra^t 


aware 


gen. or aco. 


56, 97 


gctofivtig 


expecting 


gen. 


97 


gewili 


certaJTi 


gen. 


97 


gehjo^iit 


accustomed 


gen. or an with ace. ' 




gettcgcn 


favourably inclined 


dat. 


71 


gtof 


great 


(in or in with dat. 


105, 108 


Jab^oft 


in possession of 


gen.' 


97 


^intati3li(5 


sufficient 


J« 


56, 97 


Inrg 


chary 


mit 


121 (3) 
97 


lunb, funtig 


acquainted with 


gen. 


lebig 


empty, free 


gen. or son 


93 


rid 


gen. or ace. or twn 


93 


mfii^tig 


master of 


gen. 


97 


mube 


tired 


gen., sometimes ace. 


66, 97 


Itettifi:^ 


envious 


nuf with ace. 


106 


offen 


franV 


gegm 


128 (3) 


<(uitt 


rid 


gen.' 


93 


xexit) 


rich 


an with dat. 


105 


fatt 


weary of, satiated 
with 


gen. or ace. 


66,97 


fi^ult 


to blame for 


an with dat 


105 


Wufttg 


guilty 


gen. 


91 




indebted 


ace. of measure 


45 


fi^« 


safe, certain 


gen. of, scr with dat. 
from 


97,112(4) 


ftjatfam 


sparing 


mit 


121 (3) 


taub 


deaf 


gegen 


128 (3) 


t^eit^afttg 


participating 


gen. or an with dat. 


91 


tteu 


faithful 


dat. or gegen 


71, 128 


uBerlcgcn 


superior 


eincm an eincr ©n^e 


71, 106 


set^aft 


hateful 


dat. 


71 


scrlu^ig 


forfeiting 


gen.i 


97 


scrfc^iDcnbmfcJ 


lavish 


mit 




serff^IolTcn 1 


reserved 


gegen 


128 (3) 



' Also ace. of ei, iae, &o. 
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I. —SUFFIXES OF NOTJNS AND ADJECTIVES, i 

1. NOUN-ENDINGS. — ^We shall confine ourselves to 
those endings which are obviously so to a student of modem 
German, omitting such as presuppose a knowledge of the 
earlier forms of the language. The chief are : — 

\. 2. tV denoting a person, frequently an agent. It is added 
(1) to roots of verbs, as : Soger, hunter, from jog-en ; .Raufer, 
buyer, from lauf-ett; @xi)altn, preserver, from crl^alt-en. (2) To 
nouns, as fSogltx, fowler, from SOogcI; SBagner, waggoner, from 
SBngen; ®axtmx, gardener, iiom®axtm. (3) To names of places, 
as ©c^weiscr, Swiss; gran!furtcr, Frankforter, inhabitant of 
Frankfort. ^ Modification of the root-vowel is generally re- 
quired in (1), less frequently in (2), and not at all in (3). 

Ohs. 1. cr, not representing a person, is a tolerably common termination 
of aU three genders ; ttt is a masculine or neuter ending of some borrowed 
•words, as Suttielier, SPcqiter. 

Ohs. 2. ©Stbnet, ©Kiner, ©^utbnci ic. seem formed on a false analogy with 
©Sttncr. 

■^3. in used to form feminines, as : JJurpin, princess, from 
giirji; ^axva, she-lear, from SBar; -giinbin, hitch, fi-om-gunb; 
©raftn, countess, from @raf. It generally entails the modifi- 
cation of the root-vowel. 

i 4. u«g forms verbal nouns like the English ing, denoting 
the action of the verb, as SBefrciung, deliverance; groterung, 
conquest, etc. They easily pass into describing the result of 
the action. Thus we can say either bie erjinbung beg 5Pul0er8, 



1 Abbreyiated from Becker. ' See Syntax § 40 (on Ztx Jtotnct £)om ic.) 
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the invention (finding-out) of gunpowder, or, bie tiu^Iid^en (£rffn» 
bungeit bicfeg So'^rl^imbcrtS, the useful inventions {things found out) 
of this century. Occasionally it forms collectives, as SBatbung, 
wooded country ; Jlteibung, dress. 

Ohs. tng, ung is also a masculine patronymic, as in ©oting, SBvetting, SJJiSc. 
lung; compare also SBSercBtngcr, JEaroIingct. cl+ing=Uiig is a masculine 
ending, as in SungUng, youth, not unfrequently contemptuous, as in J&ii|Itng, 
courtier, ennjorfommling, upstart. 

C/5. i^tn xsD \tin are compound terminations — ^ + en and 
el+ein, forming diminutives, as SKonnd&en, from «Kann; 
Sraulein, from grau. They generally require the modifica- 
tion of the root-vowel. To words ending in g or ^, or in 
those letters followed by e, the double diminutive etd^cn is 
added, as SBuc^eld^en, from Sud^ ; Sungelc^en, from Sunge- The 
English kin in mannikin, pannikin, bodkin, answers to (^en. 

" 6. f^txi, ttii, are feminine terminations, forming abstract 
nouns from other nouns or from adjectives, as .Rinb^eit, 
childhood, from ^inb ; SBal^rl^eit, truth, from xoa^x. <§ett (our 
head, hood in Godhead, maidenhood^) is a noun meaning grouitA, 
from the old verb ^etcn, to grow, the root of -©flibe, heath ; 
l^eit is ig+l^cit. As a general rule !§eit is added to nouns and 
to simple adjectives, as .ffinbl^eit, ©umin^eit, and to derived 
adjectives ending in en, as S^rotfen^eit. feit is added to other 
derfved adjectives, as (Sitelfeit, grfi^ltc^feit (except (Stc^er^eit, 
©unfet^eit, Singel^eit). Lastly, a few adjectives insert tg before 
feit, as (siigigfeit, from fuf, sweet ; (©tanb^ofttgfeit, from fianb= 
^aft, steadfast. 

7. fl^dfi is another feminine termination, forming (1) 
abstract nouns from other nouns and adjectives, as 5cinb» 
[c^aft, enmity, fromgeinb; ®tfanQ(n\il)ait, captivity, fromgcfangen; 
(2) collective nouns, as ©iencrfd^aft, body of servants ; SBur= 
f^enfc^aft, body of students, from the plural SSurfi^en. ^ It is a 
noun (English ship in lordship) connected with fci^affen, to 
make. 

' 8. tl^Utn is a neuter ' termination, forming nouns either 
abstract or collective from other nouns, as $a:jjjlt^unt, 

' Whicli Mr. Morris -H-rites maidenheai. 

2 ITotice @raff(ijiaft county, just as we use lordship of a district. 

3 Except in Slieitjrt^um, 3rttl;ttm. 
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papacy; OJitterf^um, chivalry or body of knights; <©erjDgti6um, 
duchy. It is likewise a noun, connected -with tl^un (English. 
dom). 

t/g. jtt^ (EngUsh ness) forms some feminine and some 
neuter nouns. They denote indifferently abstract qualities 
and the results of actions, as bie 5«ulnif , rottenness ; ba§ @reig= 
iiif , occurrence. The root-vowel is sometimes modified. 

c- 10. f al, f el, form nouns, almost all neuter, from verb's, 
as ba§ Srangfat, oppression ; baS Ueiertleiifcl, remnant. 

i/W. ei (ic) is a feminine ending, denoting (1) an action, 
as SUJalerei, painting ; (2) the place where work, &c., is done, 
as aReierci, farmhouse, ©lucferei, printing office ; (3) collective, 
as Sfteiterei, cavalry ; sometimes (4) it denotes an abstract idea, 
generally witt contempt, as @(|wa|erei, chattering, .Kinbereif 
childishness. In recentiy adopted words, as 3!|eorie, ^trtiKerie, 
the French, form ie is retained. 

12. ADJECTIVAL ENDINGS.— C«, cnt, adjectives are 
formed from the names of materials by adding en, or n only, 
as golbcn, golden ; wotten, woollen ; lebern, leathern ; from @olb, 
■aBotte, Seber. The root-vowel is not modified. Sometimes 
such adjectives are formed from the plural, as l^oljern, glafern, 
and in imitation of them we have adjectives in em, like 
jieinern from <Stein, t^onern from "Xi^m. 

13. ig corresponds to the English y, and might be rendered 
having to do with. It forms adjectives chiefly from nouns, and 
generally requires the modification of the root-vowel, as 
Iunftig,/«<Mre, from .Sunft (Slnlunft, &c.) ; maS^iiq,, mighty, from 
3Ka<!^t ; but 6Iuttg, Moody, from SBlut ; artig, pretty, from 5li:t. 
Notice Menbig, felfcfljianbig. 

There is another group of adjectives in ig, formed from 
adverbs of place and time, as l^iejtg, from l^ier ; bortig, from 
bort, &c. They do not modify the root-vowel. As to their use,, 
see Syntax, § 29. 

tc^t has the same meaning as ig. Its older form is oht,. 
and therefore it does not require the Umlaut — feljt(^t, rocky ,- 
fum^fic&t, marshy, &c. Notice grunltfj^t, greenish, from the verb, 
grunein, &c. 
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14. ifc^ also means having to do with, and forms adjectives 
—(1) from ordinary nouns, as bieBifd^, thievish, from ©teB; 
nmxi^^, foolish, from 0larr ; (2) from names of agents, &c., in 
er, as tterrtitl^cvifd^, treacherous; frtegerifc^, warlike; (3) from 
names of countries, towns, and even of persons, as ))reuf ifc^, 
Prussian; ji'lbifc^, Jewish; lolnifc^, belonging to Cologne; 
•§omerif(^, Homeric. It is also used largely to form new 
words, or to naturalise foreign ones, as ^3'^ij|ttalif(^, muftfalifc^, 
&c. Most of the older words taking ifc^ have the Umlaut, as 
norri[d^, Vfaljifi^ {Palatine), bnrmpcibtifc^. 

Some words in ifc^ have a depreciatory meaning, as !inbtfc^, 
childish, compared with linblic^, childlike ; !^6fifc(),* courtier-like, 
compared with l^ofli^, courteous; ^errifif;, toith the airs of a 
master, compared with |frrlic^, splendid. 

15. hat, connected with the root to bear, means capable of 
(English able), and forms adjectives (1) from the roots of 
verbs, as Ie§6ar, readable, geniepor, enjoyable ; (2) from nouns, 
mostly roots of verbs, as gangfiar, accessible, ^(^tfiar, visibUf 
fru^tBar, fruitful. Most of them have a passive meaning. 

16. fant, (English some) means inclined to, adapted to, and 
forms adjectives from nouns, from other adjectives, and from 
the roots of verbs, as arteitfant, industrious {work-some) ; forg^ 
^am, careful; gemeinfam, commoji; imp^ni^am, sensitive ; fctegfantf 
pliant. Nearly all the adjectives in fatn have an active sense, 
and are thus contrasted with those in Jar, as furc^tfam, timid; 
furc^tBar, terrible ; ^eilfant, wholesome {healing) ; l^eilfiar,- curable. 

17. lic^ (English like, It/) means characteristic of, acting like. 
It forms adjectives — (1) from nouns, as nicnfd^Iic^, human ; 
Briiberrii^, brotherly ; (2) from the roots of verbs, as (ierJIid^, 
mortal {given to die) ; ijergongtid^, transitory ; Sere^rlid), worthy 
of honour. They are not necessarily active, but generally so ;: 
(3) from adjectives, often, but not necessarily conveying the 
idea of the English zsft ; i.e.,a,n idea of diminished intensity, 
as fc^rearjtic^, blackish; altlic^, oldish; gewijl^nticf), customary. 
It generally requires the Umlaut. 



* Contracted into pSfc!), wHcli retains the earlier and undegraded 
meaning of the ■word, teutfdjj is tioMsch, popular. 
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It should be noticed that many of the adjectives with liif 
are now used only as adverbs, so that li^ is often called an 
adverbial termination. 

Obs. — A few adjectives in lic^ have deserted their meaning, 
and take the place of adjectives in ifc^ ; such are faiferlid^, 
fonigli^, which are used to mean belonging to the king, 
belonging to the emperor. 

18. ^flft, ^aftig are derived from the root of ^aitxi, and 
properly mean having, so that tl^etl^aftig really means having 
a share. In most cases like is a fair rendering — ernji^aft, 
serious {having earnestness) ; riefenl^oft, gigantic (like a giant). 
When adjectives in l^aft and lid^ exist from the same roots, 
those in l^aft refer rather to persons, those in lic^ to things. 
Thus, a house is njo^nlt^, habitable, but a person is wo^nl^aft, 
settled, domiciled in a place ; glau6l^aft is trustworthy of a man, 
gloutlic^, credible of a story. 



II.— THE AB.TIOLES.-DrFFEBENT CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

19. PROPER AKD COMMON NOimS. Nouns are either proper or 
common. Proper nouns are those which are appropiated to a single known 
individual, or several known individuals ; common nouns are those which 
are applicable to an indefinite number. A proper noun, therefore, does no 
more than could be done by pointing with the finger ; it denotes one or more 
individuals. The work of a common noun on the other hand could not be 
so done, because the number of individuals which it may denote, is inex- 
haustible. It makes up for this, however, by bringing to our mind some- 
thing about all the individuals it describes ; in other words, it connotes cer- 
taiu qualities. If I am told that a certain thing uhknown is a horse, I at 
once have a number of its qualities present to my mind ; if I am told that 
it is called Nidjni-Novogorod or Abracadabra, I must see it or hear about 
it further, even though it be the only thing in the world with that name, 
before 1 know any of its qualities. But the name Abracadabra would dis- 
tinguish the thing in question from all others ; the name horse would not. 

20. ABSTEACT AND CONCRETE. Commons nouns are divided into 
two classes, abstract and concrete nouns. A concrete noun is the name of 
something we can perceive by our senses. To each such name we are in 
the habit of adding some epitiets, such as round, swift, white, good and to 
denote its qualities. And each of the epithets is common to many concrete 
nouns. We sometimes wish to speak of,the qualities apart from (abstracted 
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from) the things to which they helong ; the nouns we use for that purpose 
— roundness, swiftness, etc., are called abstract nouns. 

21. ARTICLE -WITH NAMES OF PERSONS.— As in EngUsh, names 
of persons unaccompanied by an adjective do. not generally take the article. 
But as it is often inconvenient to inflect such names, especially those end- 
ing m S, J, an article is frequently used to show that they are in the 
genitive or dative, occasionally to mark even an accusative. See Accidence 
« 21. 

Obs. 1. Names of persons or animals, when there is occasion to mention 
them very frequently, take the definite article. Thus in speaking of the 
children in a family, or of the house-dog, one would say 

S)ec Stud, bcr Sri^, ter SSOfpo, 

i. c., tJte Charles we know about, etc. 

Obs. 2. The names of towns and countries take the definite article if 
masculine or feminine ; those of mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, forests, take 
the definite article in aU cases. 

Sic Surtei, let §aog, iaS SJJatter^ocii, bet fflobcnfec. 

Oba. 3. When proper nouns are used to connote certain qualities, and so 
are practically common nouns, they take the indefinite article in German as 
in English. Thus if we say, that a man is a Nero, we mean that he pos- 
sesses the qualities which the famous Nero possessed, and the name Nero sug- 
gests those qualities to us. Hence the word Nero in this case connotes, and 
is entitled, like other common nouns, to take the indefinite article. 

22. DEFINITE ARTICLE WITH COMMON NOUNS.— "With com- 
mon nouns the definite article is used in two ways : — 

(1.) To particularise or select one individual from the whole class denoted 
hy the noun. It does so either by referring us tacitly to what has gone 
before, or by leading us to look for some further explanation. " The man" 
at once points out a definite individual if such an individual has been spoken 
of before. It does the same, if a defining clause, for instance, a relative 
clause, immediately follows. In this case the definite article has the full 
iforce of the part of speech with which it is really identical, a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. This use of the definite article is common to English and 
German. 

(2.) To generalise. In this case the usage of French and German differs 
from that of English. If we wish to speak of all the individuals represented 
by the concrete noun sheep, man, we say sheep, men, without the ar- 
ticle. The Germans say Me S^nfc, bie aRenfe^en. So again, if we wish to 
apeak of all gold, all wool, we say gold, wool ; or if we wish to express the 
whole of the idea conveyed by an abstract noun, we say strength, beauty, etc. 
The Germans say tai ®cilb, bie SEBotle, bie Jtroft, bie ©ci^on^eit. Infinitives used 
as nouns will, therefore, generally take the definite article : baS ®))rcd^en, baa 
Scfen, etc. 

On the other hand, if we wish to speak only of some gold, some wool, 
some beauty, some sheep, no article is used either in German or in English. 
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23. AUTICLE OMITTED IN PEOVEEBS, ETC.— In proverbial or 
epigrammatic expressioos and rapid enumerations the arti^e is omitted 
beiore nouns, used even in the most general sense. 

3«utem ifl a5ert.it^. 

hesitation is treason. 

©igcner §eetl> ifl ©olkeS toert^. 

A home ofone^s own is as good as gold. 

!£ugnit' tclo^nt fi^l fcltfi. 

Virtue is its own reward. 
SSexhn, Sinter, ®tcifc tturten ni^t ijetfiijont. 
Women, children, and old men were not spared. 

It may he added that the use of the article to generalise abstract nouns is 
by no means so universal as in French. For instance : — 

^cAt nun, aSj '. j)[!^ifofo))]^ie, 
Suttiietci unb ajJettrin 
Unb leibct ! axtHj S^cologie 
©ur^ous ^birt. (Goe.) 
Now, alas, I have studied through and through philosophy, law, and 
medicine, and, sad to say, theology too. 

24. FAMILIAR COMBINATIONS.— As in English and French, no 
article is used in expressions made up of a verb and a noun, or a preposition 
and a noun, that are often found in company. Such are S^nt nel^men, ^ulfe 
Isiflen, ©tan* fatten, ju 3!ferb, nai^ §aufe, etc. See Eve and de Baudiss' French 
Grammar, Syntax, S 22. 

25. GENITIVE BEFORE GOVERNING NOTTN.— When a genitive 
precedes the noun on which it depends, that noun has no article. 

Sec iSretct nie iefiegte @^aatcn. (Sch.) 
The invincible Iwsts of the Cretans. 
Veto's unb fiennbet'8 •Secjen. (Sch.) 
Sero and Leander's hearts. 

26. ONE ARTICLE FOR SEVEEAL NOUNS.— In an enumeration, 
when several nouns of the same number or gender come together, the article, 
when one is used, is often expressed only with the first 

S)ct Sotoe, Sigcr, SBolf unl Su^iS jinb reipenbe 55^icre. 

But bet SBwc unb ^^flne would be wrong, because ■5lpane is feminine, Sotte 
masculine. 

Obt. If a contrast is implied, the article should be repeated, as : bee %atcT 
unb bee ©o^n, rather than bet SSotei unb ©o^n. 
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